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To speak of the literary world of Chicago up anew school, which has a new trend and local 
would not long ago have been grotesque. Now coloring. 


that world exists, clearly defined, with a charac- It is in the inevitable order of things that it 

ter of its own, and with something of a history. should be so, The nature of the great North- 

It is an independent world, almost as much so as_ west is creeping between bindings, and a new "| 
the Chicago world of business. Its people make literary centre is forming. 

new departures. The phase of their intellectual But with the new phase of higher civilization 


life is not mixed or merged with that of any other has come also a new malady. Chicago has not 
State. Typical Western energy has shown itself wholly escaped the cup-and-saucer novelist or the 
in typically vigorous work, and there has sprung skim-milk poet. Nevertheless there is a select 
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inner circle of good men and true in Chicago, as 
elsewhere, whose literary qualities cannot be ques- 
tioned, and live after them. 
Neither has there been any lack of variety. On 
the one hand is the analytical novelist and the 
deep thinker ; 
the technique of the short story; the humorist 


whose works will 


on the other, he who has sought 


—only that no man loves to be called a humorist— 
whose wit is pure and exhilarating, the opposite 
of that coarse cackle too often placarded by news- 
papers as wit ; and there is, too, the lyrical poet, 
whose verse is sentient with the odor of the 
woods. 

Prominent among the thoughtful writers is 
George P. Upton. Ie first became known by his 
‘‘ Peregrine Pickle” letters, a series of sketches 
and essays originally contributed to a Chicago 
newspaper in 1870 and the three following years. 
His more enduring fame rests upon his ‘* Stand- 
ard Operas,” which have passed through their 
sixth edition. ‘These are devoted to an analysis 
of about seventy-five operas in the modern réper- 
toire of the German, French, Italian and English 
They were published in 1886, and were 
followed by “ Standard Oratorios,” based on the 
same plan, and afterward by ‘Standard Sym- 
phonies.” In the latter, descriptions are neces- 
sarily more the others are intended 
more for those who are not musical scholars. In 
addition to the above, Mr. Upton has done much 
minor work, all wrought thoroughly, with infinite 
taste and perception. His ‘* Memories,” a trans- 
lation of Max Miiller’s ** Deutsche Liebe,”’ a trans- 
lation of Dr. Ludwig Nohl’s Lives of Liszt, 
Wagner and Hadyn, and his essay, “‘ Woman in 
Music,” have standard works in the 
market. The scheme of the latter is a discussion 
of causes why woman has created no large and 


schools. 


technical ; 


become 


enduring musical work. / 

Mr. Upton isa big, bearded blond, in the prime 
of life. Tle is a great home lover, and generally 
popular, though not in a clabman’s sense. 

Everyone knows and notes Eugene Field, the 
spare man with more height than hair, and with 
Almost a bibliomaniac is 
Mr. Field, and in his wanderings he has acquired 
a quaint and rare coilection of books that makes 
his library a veritable happy hunting ground for 
both the dreamers and the practical. 

The work of Eugene Field has been as varied 
as his fortunes. He is a poet whose lullabies are 
among the most exquisite in existence. He is 
also a writer of prose sketches, grave and gay, as 
the fancy seizes him. From the first his news- 


an omnipresent wit. 


paper paragraphs have attracted attention, but 
his real qualities were made apparent only eight 
or ten years ago, when he inaugurated his famous 
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‘* Sharps and Flats” column. At once his repu- 
tation began to solidify, and his income to take 
Since then he has pub- 
lished several volumes of poems and sketches, and 
of late he and Stoddard, Howells and Hawthorne 
have affiliated, while his fame has grown much 
in England. 

Mr. Field is the son of an Eastern attorney 
who achieved a good reputation and a moderate 
fortune in St. Louis. He is a tall man with gray- 
blue eyes and smoothly shaven, intellectual face, 
and is a noted story teller among his special group. 


on larger dimensions. 


It is said that a novel from his pen will soon follow 
the latest edition of his poems, a fancy which he 
had embodied in a sketch, but was persuaded to 
extend into a volume. 

Major Joseph Kirkland is a man with more 
titles than his military one. He is sometimes 
spoken of as the Dean Howells and sometimes as 
the Ward McAllister of the West. He is a suc- 
cessful novelist. His works were a slow growth in 
composition, but they have impressed themselves 
by the thought and observation that lie behind 
them. 

The first twelve years of the major’s life were 
chiefly spent in what was then the backwoods of 
Michigan. For another twelve years he lived with 
his parents in New York, and at the age of 
twenty-six removed to the prairie lands of Cen- 
tral Illinois, where he formed the groundwork of 
“Zury” and “The McVeys ”— novels written 
long years afterward. 

In these latter days, when the major has all the 
ease of manner of a traveled man of the world, 
and a certain polished politeness which bespeaks 
his French strain, he sometimes goes back among 
the sturdy farmers on the prairie and converses 
with them readily in their own way, and they lay 
kinship to him as a Central Illinoisan of the back 
districts. 

**Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring Valley,” 
and ‘‘The McVeys—An Episode,” respectively 
appeared in 1885 and 1888, after the author 
had quitted the Volunteer service. They were 
received with high favor, though the people of 
Central Illinois regarded them with wounded sen- 
sitiveness, than which, perhaps, nothing could 
better attest to their accuracy. 

Major Kirkland’s latest work, ‘* The Captain of 
Company K,” captured the $1,600 (first) prize in 
the Detroit Free Press story competition. Al- 
though at present associated with a leading jour- 
nal as literary reviewer, it is probable that the 
major will devote himself entirely to literature, 
for, as the old order of things passes away, these 
faithful portrayals of pioneer life in the West be- 
come more valuable. 























Very much does Major Kirkland resemble Louis 
Napoleon in feature and expression, with a high- 
bred manner curiously interwoven with a quick 
and nervous temperament. 

While Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood is not 
strict!v a Chicagoan, she lives so near its suburbs, 
and her tall figure and strong face are so familiar 
on its streets, that the admiring Western city 
claims her for its own. So much has of late years 
been said and written of this talented woman that 
it is wholly unnecessary to speak here of the 
“Romance of Dollard,” ‘‘The Bells of Ste. 
Anne,” or ‘The Story of Tonty,” three French- 
Canadian stories which have made her an endur- 
ing reputation. Mrs. Catherwood is a living refu- 
tation of the stigma so generally laid on literary 
women as good wives and mothers. Though she 
is painstaking to a fault, and devoted to her liter- 
ary pursuits, she is none the less a woman happy 
in her home life and jealously careful of its com- 
pleteness. She characteristically says of herself 
that she came to think of Canada as a field because 
she could not help it, because she ‘‘ loved it all 
over.” 

The title that is dearest to her heart is “‘ The 
Apostle of the French-Canadians.” To her their 
beautiful history is so full of exploits, picturesque 
living, treading down the wilderness and leading 
civilization, that its stories stand around her thick 
as the trees in the dense forests of the Eastern 
provinces. : 

Mrs. Catherwood has just given to the world a 
story of Acadia, long before the time of Evange- 
line. The woman who animates its pages has 
slept with her forebears nearly 250 years, and her 
courage has been celebrated by only half a dozen 
pages in the records of two or three historians. 

Opie P. Read is a writer whose Southern nature 
bursts into color-sparkles all through his work. 
Ile is practically a novelist, though still conduct- 
ing the Arkansaw Traveler. Ue was born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, thirty-eight years ago, and 
resembles nothing Jess than an editor and author. 
A good deal over six feet in height, and broad in 
proportion, with immense feet, head and shoul- 
ders, and a mane that is leonine, Mr. Read looks 
very much more like a Hercules of the farm than 
a writer of the city. He is as remarkable a story 
teller as story writer, for, no matter whatsoever 
yarn a comrade chooses to spin, Opie has another 
which caps it. Ifthe Ancient Mariner had but- 
tonholed this Tennessee giant instead of a timor- 
ous wedding guest there would have been two 
marvelous legends instead of one, and it is safe 
to prophesy that the greatest of these would have 
been Opie’s. Besides a vast quantity of syndicate 
and newspaper sketches, Mr. Read has published 
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several novels which have achieved swift and sure 
success. ‘I'hree of these—‘‘ Len Gansett,” <‘ Up 
Terrapin River,” and ‘* A Kentucky Colonel ”— 
are especially fine Southern stories ; in the latter 
the subject of a Kentucky fend is handled with a 
more vigorous and telling effect than has been at- 
tained by any other writer. This is the day of his 
prosperity, but it came the way of most successes. 


Now his work is eagerly snapped up by publishers, . 


but not so very long ago Opie P. Read rocked the 
cradle of a dying baby with one hand while with 
the other he penned funny paragraphs to pay the 
doctors. Skies have grown bright, but the happy- 
go-lucky, big-hearted Bohemian spirit remains, 
and so long as he has a 12x9 den to write in, 
congenial work, a suit of clothes not too utterly 
disreputable, and money enough to provide for 
those at home and to help along any poor beggar 
who appeals to him, Opie P. Read is as supremely 
content as the hero of the English distich : 

“One honest John Tompkins, the hedger and ditcher, 

Although he was poor, did not want to be richer.” 


John McGovern, editor and author, came to 
Chicago in 1868. Ie is noted for his command 
of strong Anglo-Saxon, and from being an edi- 
torial writer has of late settled down to bookmak- 
ing alone. He has met with the discouragements 
which follow the ambitious writer. His first works 
he declares were admirably suited to poison the 
mind of the public and his family against him. 
They were respectively a history of Communism, an 
abstract of Darwinism and an Astronomical trea- 
tise. *‘And who,” asks Mr. McGovern, with a fine 
air of disdain, ‘‘ cares for Communism, Darwinism 
and Astronomy now ?” Ilis book ‘* Daniel Trent- 
worthy” is known as including in the story the 
best account extant of the great Chicago fire. It 
was completed in 1887.°* In 1879 he wrote and 
published the ‘‘ Empire of Information.” Two 
years later his work the ** Golden Censer ” followed. 
It was written to order in forty mornings, and 
reached a sale of over a quarter of a million copies. 
In 1882 a book of his poems was printed for pri- 
vate circulation. His other works have been ‘* Bur- 
ritt Durand,” * Geoffrey” and ** David Lockwood, 
the People’s Idol,” all of which have added sub- 
stantially to his reputation. This man of whom 
his friends are so proud is tall and slender, with 
a penetrating glance and expressive face, and 
manners exceedingly warm toward his friends and 
struggling young writers. 

For atime Mr. McGovern was editor of the Cur- 
rent,” a weekly magazine intended to illustrate 
the growth of Western talent. Under his man- 
agement in the editorial chair the paper met with 
marked success as a literary venture, which was 
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OPIE P. READ. 


not, however, coupled with such wise business 
management as to secure financial prosperity. 
Stanley Waterloo has been a familiar name in 
Chicago journalistic circles for years, but since 
the publication of his recent novel, “A Man and 
a Woman,” it has become a name attracting as 
much serious attention in the East as in the West. 
Rarely, indeed, has a first book scored such an em- 
phatic success as has this work, so virile, so rug- 
gedly simple, and yet so all adrift from the aver- 
age novel. Mr. Waterloo has chosen ground that 
has not been already worked over—a hard thing 
to do in these latter days, and he has made each 
stroke of a facile pen tell in 
a story that was not made 
for the day of a faddism, 
but must keep its 
quaint charm while nature 


which 


lives and breathes and men 
may have understanding of 
it, and while there is the 
passing through Purgatorio 
and the Inferno to the Para- 
The book 


live, because of the 


liso beyond. 
must 
very themes of it, which are 
less themes than the book 
itsel f—inseparable, inter- 
woven : it is a poem of two 


loves—the love of nature 
and the love of the one 
man for the one woman, 


and love is eternal. 
Mr. Waterloo is engaged 
on a second novel, which 





EUGENE FIELD, 


SAM T. SLOVER. 


will have a bearing on existing commercial rela- 
tions of the republic; and a third work is in 
process of construction, a work wholly unlike 
those preceding, since it will be a prehistoric 
novel, intended to be accurate enough to be used 
foratext book after it isastory. His poems, which 
are full of human action, human passion, and 
often characterized by exquisite delicacy and pu- 
rity of expression, are being collected, and will 
soon appear in book form. Mr. Waterloo isa man 
of ideas, and has done much clever work. 

Ernest McGaffey is a young attorney who is best 
described as the ‘‘ Thoreau” of Western poetry. 
Albeit a somewhat ambi- 
tious title for one so young, 
in his particular field he 
has rarely been equaled. 
Ile is no paid piper at rich 
men’s dances, but the trou- 
vere of the woods, of the 
wild flowers, and of the 
fishes in unknown brooks— 
not the leviathian of the 
deep. Unduly modest as 
his friends deem him, Mr. 
McGaffey possesses that 
half-shy reserve which has 
marked the poet nature 
from the beginning of time. 
The fact that he was the 
only Chicagoan quoted in 
the compilation of the new 
“Book of American Poets ” 
has not robbed him of one 
whit of his modesty, but 
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slowly he is drifting 
more and more into 
journalism. This 
Chicago poet of the 
woods was born in 
London, Ohio, Au- 
gust 30th, 1861, going 
to St. Louis, Mo., at 
the age of ten years, 
studying and being 
admitted to the bar 
of that State, and 
leaving for Chicago at 
the age of twenty 
years. Ife is about 
the average height, 
very fair and pale, 
but an admirable shot, 
an expert angler, and 
deeply versed in the 
lore of the woods. 
Unfortunately, Mr. 
McGaffey is really 
given more credit in 
the East than in his 
own city, because of 
the large number of 
his fugitive pieces, 
as well as short sto- 
ries and poems. 


Franklin H. Head occupies the peculiar posi- 
tion of the author of a monograph and a literary 
Ilis ‘‘Shakespeare’s In- 
somnia, and the Causes Thereof,” is a clever little 


jester taken seriously. 
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work calling atten- 
tion to the emphasis 
Shakespeare laid upon 
sleep. If the bard 
desires to anathema- 
tize an enemy, the 
deadliest curse he em- 
ploys is for broken 
rest, and when « bene- 
diction is invoked, it 
is for tranquil sleep. 
Mr. Head’s deduction 
is that Shakespeare 
knew the blessings of 
sleep because he suf- 
fered from the loss of 
it. Hlaving decided 
so much, Mr. Head 
proceeds to locate the 
cause, and to this end 
he gives a series of 
skillfully concocted 
letters. They are ad- 
dressed to Shake- 
speare, are couched in 
the phraseology of his 
time, and all relate to 
the unhappy subject 
of debts, lawsuits, 
domestic difliculties 


and professional jealousies. These Mr. Head pur- 
ported to have found among ancient documents 
in tlre British Museum, at the same time think- 
ing the fiction so transparent that no one would 





SLASON THOMPSON. 
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G. O. SHIELDS. 


be misled. To his infinite surprise the public 
took the letters seriously, and communications 
are constantly showered upon him for further 
information regarding the tind which the critical 
Boston Literary World gravely remarked was 
‘one of the literary events of the year.” 

Mr. Ilead looks the prosperous business man 
that he really is. He is middle-aged, portly and 
light-complexioned, For him literature is only a 
pastime, and an outlet for his love of analysis. 
He is president of one of the leading clubs in Chi- 
cago—the Union League—and what is somewhat 
unusual in a good writer, is a fine speaker. 

Ife to whom Chicago owes, perhaps more than 
to any other one man, such growth of literary taste 
as the city may boast is Mr. Francis F. Browne, 
editor and manager of the Dial, and arbiter of 
the destinies of such manuscripts as come to the 
house of A. C. McClurg & Co., seeking publication. 
Over six feet in height, slender, quiet and court- 


eous, with the face of a scholar, Mr. Browne per- 
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sonally looks what his reputation is, that of the 
leader in many respects of the local coterie of 
critics and of thinkers. He tilled the field early here 
and well, though under disadvantages. In 1869 
he established the Lakeside Monthly, which soon 
became to Chicago and its region what the Over- 
land was to the Pacific coast, and in 1874 was a 
profitable venture and the promising nucleus of a 
new centre of publication. Then came the panic, 
and the sudden failure of Mr. Browne’s health, 
and finally an ending of the experiment. But it 
had borne fruit. After a rest and recuperation, 
and a year on the Alliance with Professor Swing, 
Mr. Browne became the editor of the Dial, the 
leading critical review and record of current lit- 
erature in the West, and reader for the publish- 
In 1881 he edited ‘* Golden 
collection of British and American 
verse, and in 1884, ‘The Golden Treasury of 
Poetry and Prose,” in which labor he was nom- 
inally assisted by Mr. Stoddard, though the vet- 
eran Eastern author wrote only the introduction 
of this book—a five-dollar publication. Over 
In 1886 Mr. Browne 
appeared as the author of the suecessful publica- 
tion, ** The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

In 1887 Mr. Browne brought out ‘* Bugle 
Echoes,” a collection of the poetry of the civil 
war, for Mr. Browne’s bent and taste, trained critic 


ing house referred to. 
Poems,” a 


100,000 copies were sold. 


and editor though he be, who has read more man- 
uscript and passed more cold business opinions in 
a literary way than any other man in Chicago, is 
more toward poetry than anything else. His taste 
and talent in this direction have been shown in 
the occasional work he has found time to do— 
more of such time those who know his works best 
hope he will somehow pluck from his many du- 
ties. 

Nothing could better describe G. O. Shields 
than to say that he is the Frank Forrester of Chi- 
Ile grew up in Iowa, in the hunting and 
fishing districts which have given color to his life 
Ile has traveled exten- 
sively, and the decorations of his home show that 


cago. 
and pith to his books. 


he has slain numbers of nearly every species of 
large and small game and game fish to be found 
on the continent, It is « house of huntsman’s 
trophies and traveler’s finds, from huge antlered 
heads to stuffed fish and cabinets of skulls and 
wild birds. Row upon row of muskets and rifles 
line the walls of the writer’s study, each of them 
with the unseen burnish of a history. The out- 
come of all this has been that Mr. Shields has 
given to the world several successful works, in- 
cluding “ Hunting in the Great West,” “ Cruis- 
ing in the Cascades,” ‘‘The Battle of the Big 
Hlole,” The Big Game of North America,” and 




















“The American These books 
have passed into their fifth and sixth editions. 
And he is still hunting, fishing and writing, the 
latter under the pseudonym of ‘ Coquina,” and 
the former in the person of a sinewy, dark man, 
whose tall, well-kept figure looks to best advan- 
tage in the carefully chosen hunting suit which 
has earned for him the sobriquet of ‘* Buckskin 
George.” 


so0k of Dogs. a 


Mr. Shields is a lecturer as well as a writer, 
and chooses the same subjects whether he talks by 
tongue or pen. 

Thomas Stewart Denison is a writer and pub- 
lisher of plays, and the author of two novels. Of 
the latter, “An Iron Crown” is an auti-monop- 
oly book, with a love story interwoven. ‘* The 
Man Behind ” is a study of life in the timber belt 
of the Central West—the study of a people that 
have now ceased to be, since the timber has gone, 
end the community have drifted off into opposite 
directions. 
sombre, an analysis of human passions, ambition, 
remorse and avarice. 


The tone of the book is essentially 


Mr. Denison is a bachelor of forty-two years, 
and a Virginian. Ile has viewed life from the 
standpoints of a farmer, a miner, a canvasser, a 
school teacher and a publisher, and thinks that he 
has sounded the eternal hollowness of most things. 
Over twenty-five dramas and farces have eventu- 
ated from his busy brain. The best known of 
these, ‘ Louvre the Pauper,” is a story of South- 
ern life which has* been printed until the plates 
are worn out. ‘ Under the Laurels” and “ The 
Danger Signal” are other well-known plays, 

In appearance Mr. Denison is tall and angular, 
with crisping brown hair and a pale, sensitive 
face. ILis eyes are brown, and are the sole feat- 
ures which suggest merriment in any form. Tis 
manner is kindly, though shrinking and reserved. 
IIe claims that the book trade is ‘ gorillaed to 
death,” and says that making patent medicine is 
a surer cut to fame than making books. 

The Bellamy of Chieago is Henry D. Ltoyd, 
well known for his graceful as well as powerful 
essays in the North American and several English 
IIe is the author of ‘A Strike of Mill- 
a story of the Spring Valley mining 
troubles, asubject with which he is thoroughly con- 


reviews. 


ionaires,”” 


versant. Ile is himself a wealthy man, and his 
wife and son inherited a large share of the late 
Deacon Bross’s great estate. Mr. Lloyd devotes 
his time to essays and reviews. 

Sam T. Clover is one of the coming literary 
group who has already taken the initiative step. 
He is of the bright couple who made what is 
valled a paragraphic reputation with the widely 
known but short-lived Dakota Bell. We is the 
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author of a small volume of clever verse which 
has about it the flavor of scenes and localities 
never elsewhere painted, and which indicates his 
power both as a poet and a man with that gift 
which is called either talent or genius, as the pub- 
lic may eventually decide. Possibly Mr. Clover’s 
full baptismal name is Samuel, but to everyone 
he is ** Sam” Clover, an athletically put up fel- 
low, rather below the medium height, and with 
nothing of the untidy look attributed to litté- 
rateurs in general, and poets in particular. A 
feat of Mr. Clover’s was to travel around the world 
with fifty dollars in his pocket, both at starting 
and returning. Ife accomplished his task. in six- 
teen months, and made a clean record of a tramp 
around the world, the story of which was told in 
a little volume published in 1884. Besides, young 
man as he is, Clover has done some striking 
sketches, and some admirable pieces of newspaper 
work, 

Mr. E. J. MePhelim, though a man little over 
thirty, probably ranks as the equal of any dra- 
matic critic in the United States, beside William 
Winter and Nym Crinkle. He is a littérateur 
among the journalistic censors of our. stage. 
When Joseph Hatton wrote his ‘* Impressions of 
America,” after an American tour with Henry 
Irving, Mr. MecPhelim’s criticisms were quoted 
verbatim in the English press. Ie is a Byroniec- 
looking young man who for seven years has made 
dramatic criticism his profession ; but he is some- 
thing more than that. Tle is an artistic writer of 
thoughtful articles, and is the author of many 
dainty bits of verse which have appeared in the 
different magazines from time to time. 
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FRANCIS F, BROWNE. 

John Fin- 
erty, a graduate of the daily papers, and the pres- 
ent editor of a great Irish weekly, has written 
the best history of the Northwest Indians ever 
penned, It is in 
powerfully written work. E. G, is an- 
other educational writer, best known for his ** His- 
tory of Illinois.” Mr. Finerty is a man of mag- 
nificent physical proportions, a fine speaker, a 


Nor is Chicago without historians. 


a valuable and 
Mason 


two volumes, 


stirring and sometimes reckless writer, with a 
spark of genuine poetry illum- 
ing his work here and there. 


Mr. Mason looks like a sue- eg 


cessful business man, is a jolly 
good fellow, and a great toast- 
master at banquets. 

Slason Thompson, late edi- 
tor of America, is a vigorous, 
Labouchere-like character, a 
resolute opponent and a good 
friend. Born and educated in 
New Brunswick, Mr. Thomp- 
left for California and 
work 


son 
newspaper 
after his university gradua- 
tion. From being dramatic 
critic he easily drifted into 
writing plays. The first 
cessful one was a burlesque 
written in collaboration with 
Clay M. Greene. It was used 
by Dion Boucicault for Billy 
Emerson. After that the two 
young men formed a partner- 


two years 


suc- 
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THOMAS STEWART DENISON. 


ship in play writing. ‘‘ Freaks of Fortune,” a 
dramatization of ‘ M’liss,” and ‘‘Sharps and 
Flats,” one of Robson and Crane’s comedies, 
found a market; but just as the twain conceived 
the idea that they were heaven-born playwrights 
they got into legal difficulties, and that finished 
it. Thompson then went to New York, and en- 
gaged as a space writer. Among the ‘literary 
curiosities ” he still retains in his handsome man- 
sion are several of his weekly orders for salary at 
that period ; they range all 
the way from one dollar to 
nine. After rising to several 
good positions in New York 
he finally came to Chicago, 
where he settled and prosper- 
ed. His ‘‘Humbler Poets” 
is one of the best-edited an- 
thologies ever made. 

Mr. Arthur D. Hall as a 
French scholar and translator 
is facile princeps in Chicago ; 
he has a clever pen, and has 
written several good things. 
Harry B. Smith is a writer of 
comic opera and society verse. 
His ‘* Robin Hood” has been 
produced successfully in 
America, in England, in Vi- 
enna, and in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Among his other 
works are the ‘* The Begum,” 
‘““Clover,” ‘‘Boccaccio’’ 


(adapted from Von Suppe), 
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««The Crystal Slipper,” ‘‘ Captain Fracasse ” (from 
the French), ‘‘ Don Quixote,” and an opera bouffe 
called ‘‘ The Tar and the Tartar.” 

“The Viking” is the strong title of a strong 
and exceedingly clever work by Elwyn A. Barron, 
who is also the author of several plays. 

A novel work which has recently appeared is 
by Richard Carey, better known to the sporting 
world as ‘‘ Hyder Ali,” and is a book of poems, 
chiefly pictures of scenes in and about race tracks, 
In spite of the seeming incongruity these poems 
are full of pathos, and always dramatic. 

George Horton is an editorial writer on a great 
daily, whose poems have been attracting attention 
all over the country. They have appeared in the 
leading magazines of the day, and are of beautiful 
polish and exquisite turn, ‘They ring true. It 
is said that they will appear in attractive book 
form at no distant date. Rarely has anything 
more perfect come out of Chicago than ‘ Broth- 
ers,” one of Mr. Horton’s poems, which appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Helen Starrett has made herself familiar 
to the public by her “ Letters to a Daughter,” 
and ‘*Gyppy.” Professor Swing is noted for his 
Club Essays and Sermons. Miss Amy Fay, sister 
to Mrs. Theodore Thomas, has published ‘* Music 
Study in Germany.” Mrs. Anna Farwell De 
Koven, daughter of ex-United States Senator 
Farwell, is known as a clever translator from the 
Freuch. Her latest is a sparkling rendering of 
Pierre Loti’s idyllic ‘ Iceland Fisherman.” Miss 
E. 8. Kirkland, sister of Major Kirkland, has 
achieved more than local reputation by her “ Six 
Little Cooks,” and a history of France for young 
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people. Mrs. Bishop Cheney is another writer of 
histories for juveniles. Mrs. Fanny Hale Gardi- 
ner has translated Sefiora Bazan’s “ Russia, its 
People and its Literature,” with singular excel- 
lence. Professor Edson §. Bastin is the author 
of works on botany which are finding their way 
into the schools as text books. A bright and en- 
tertaining book of travels, entitled ‘* Winter Hol- 
idays in Summer Lands,” is by Mrs, Julia Newell 
Jackson. 

Nor is Chicago without its woman poet—Miss 
Ilarriet Monroe, laureate-elect of the World’s 
Fair, at the opening of which she is appointed to 
read the dedicatory ode. Recently a volume of 
her work, entitled “ Valeria, a ‘Tragedy, and Other 
Poems,” was privately issued from the De Vinne 
press of New York. ‘I'wo years ago Miss Monroe 
wrote the dedicatory ode at the opening of the 
Auditorium, a poem which was set to music and 
sung by the Apollo Club., 

Mrs. Mary Abbott is a writer of pleasing sto- 
ries. Her ‘‘ Alexia” is a successful story of one 
summer, and ‘*The Beverleys,” her latest, is 1 
tale of society life in Calcutta, where Mrs. Abbott 
once lived. : 

A woman who is coming into notice as a writer 
of books for women is Mrs. Anna Oldfield Wiggs. 
Two of these, ‘‘ Apple Blossoms” and ‘‘ Hague 
Hall,” have been favorably received. 

Ilion. Carter H. Harrison, ex-Mayor of Chi- 
‘ago and ex-Congressman, has published an inter- 
esting account of a journey around the world, 
also a summer novel of much literary merit. Dr. 
L. H. Watson is a Chicagoan who has made a 
creditable record with his first book, ‘* A Strange 
Infatuation,” written under the pen name of 
Louis Harrison. Merale Eliis Ryan is the author 
of ‘* Merze,” a novel highly commended. George 
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Howland, a Board of Trade man, has won recog- 
nition by his remarkable translations of Horace. 
Such, then, is the active working group of lit- 
térateurs in and about the Western metropolis. 
Not, perhaps, that fashionable circle which first 
meets the eve of the comer, and which is com- 
posed rather of patrons of the art than those who 
practice it. Nor that other class, of whom 
much can scarcely be said, who stand at the heads 


too 
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of the various institutions of learning—the great 
educators of the city. The literary group proper 
hath not parcel or lot with either of these. It is, 
rather, a little band of men and women who, toil- 
ing upward in the night of disparagement, are 
destined to stand revealed in the sunlight of the 
day when the whole world shall recognize and 
honor the good thing that hath come out of that 
literary Nazareth, Chicago! 





GrizzLep old Butuco sat in the stern of his 
pipanti, steering. The best-loved daughter of his 
ancient heart stood on the shovel-shaped bow of 
the canoe, paddling. 
straw hat, with ragged crown and brim hanging 
by a shred, to flap loosely on her neck. 
a necklace of seed beads strung on threads of pita 
fibre, fine as silk and tough as catgut, plaited into 
a flat band an inch wide, in patterns of white and 
red and blue and black. At the lower point of 
the necklace four claws of the jaguar, the “black 
tiger” of Spanish America, dangled, suggesting 


On her head was a man’s 


She wore 


brave deeds done by some dusky admirer of this 
most charming of Mosquitia’s daughters.’ Below 
the necklace a wide expanse of skin, smooth and 
brown and glossy, covered a wonderfully full, 
round chest that gave evidence of great capacity 
ior holding the breath of life. Iler waist was 
straight from hip to armpit, and about her loins 
was wrapped a yard-wide piece of. blue cotton, 
such as workmen wear as overalls. This simple 
garment was held in place by some tuck unknown 
to even the best-dressed girl in all New York, and 
was without aid of pin, button or clasp, or such 
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other devices as complicate the clothes of women 
of less fortunate parts of earth. It was without 
seam, hem or so much as a stitch, and was the 
whole of her raiment, unless she wore beneath it 
a palpura beaten from the soft bark of the tuno 
tree, as she doubtless did, for natives of the Mos- 
quito Coast do usually wear this breechclout at all 
times and in all places after they are eight or ten 
years old, even though they may also wear gar- 
ments of cloth at the same time. 

Silently and lazily the girl dipped her paddle 
into the still river. Up the stream came the first 
faint breathings of the sweet sea breeze, rippling 
here and there with gentle touch the broad bosom 
of the Patuea. Beyond the gently heaving Ca- 
ribbean the red sun was slowly rising beneath a 
thin streak of glowing cloud, lying low like a 
streak of smoke from some passing steamer. Thi 
near bank of the river was curtained by vines 
hanging from the branches to the water forty feet 
below, the glossy green starred by thousands of 
morning-glories. The farther border of this Mis- 
sissippi of Honduras was a solid wall of grass, 
some ten feet high, where the iguana loved to 
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bask in the warm sunlight. Farther up the river 
the wide leaves of the bananas overhung the wa- 
ter, and beyond them the bamboo curved outward 
from the darkness of the forest to hold its deli- 
cate tracery up to the admiration of the passer. 
A cluster of palm royals held high in the air their 
proud heads above their more useful fellows, the 
coroso palms. 

Suddenly the bow of the canoe swerved aside. 
The maiden was gone. Her mahogany paddle 
floated on the surface of the stream, and ripples 
widened from the spot where she went down. 
Old Butuco laid his paddle across his knee, fished 
a black clay pipe from one of the pockets made 
by turning up a wide hem in the lower part of his 
shirt, took tobacco from another of the pockets, 
pulled the wide wooden plug from the little, 
neatly carved cocoanut shell which served as a 
tinder box, and lit his pipe by the smoldering 
punk. 

Beneath those ripples a turtle was swimming 
away for dear life ; but the girl was swimming for 
her dinner, and of course she won. A moment 
later she held with both hands the turtle above 
her head and swam to the canoe, into which she 
pitched her captive. Then she caught her paddle, 
and clambered easily upon the long, flat bow slop- 
ing upward to afford standing room There she 
stood a minute while the water streamed from 
the wool that was her heritance from slaves 
brought from Africa in buccaneering days and 
wrecked on the Mosquito Shore, to mingle with 
the Indians and found a race of Waiknas, or 
“men,” as they with charming modesty eall them- 
selves. 

The turtle tried to scramble out of the canoe, 
so the girl forced between the upper and the lower 
parts of its shell a stick about an inch in diameter. 
This was held by the shell firmly across the fore 
part of the captive, and effectually prevented its 
pushing out its head and sadly interfered with lo- 
comotion, which may have been uncomfortable for 
the turtle, but served to relieve the dripping lady 
from anxiety about her dinner and her bare toes. 

How little did that charming damsel imagine, as 
she dived for that turtle, that she was plunging 
into the net of Cupid! But so it was. As the 
dark Venus rose from the river her fate came 
gayly sailing down around the point. Ie was just 
in time to see and admire the graceful art with 
which she caught her dinner and swam, a lovely 
black swan, with her captive to the canoe. 

He sat in noble state in the bow of a pipanti of 
solid mahogany, urged swiftly down the river by 
four paddles moved with unwonted spirit. Each 
paddler was inspired by ‘‘ nips” of rum from the 
bottle of their passenger and old-time friend. Ile 
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had spent a season in the camp of the mahogany 
cutters. That was in itself enough to prove his 
title clear to man’s estate. He came back rich. 
He owned half a dozen new calico shirts, elean, 
stiff starched and thick studded with black horse- 
shoes across which were printed bright red riding 
whips. A whole roll of calico of most gorgeous 
pattern and colors was safe hidden in the double 
basket, securely lashed by strong cords, and in 
that basket were many other articles of exceeding 
value and great beauty. 

He was dressed magnificently. A snowy shirt, 
starched stiff and donned but a few minutes be- 
fore, was tucked within the waistband of a pair 
of heavy cotton pantaloons as snowy white and 
stiff. They sat as snugly from waist to knee as 
the mold to a candle, and flared at the bottom 


like a bell. And he wore shoes. Clearly Indi- 
lacio was fit subject for the wiles of sambo girls, 


and mayhap for wedding ceremonies after. 

So thought the belles of Patuca afterward. Go 
when and where he would in the town, he was 
sure to see them in his path. And it was pleas- 
ant to see how, when about noon they returned 
from foraging along the sea beach beyond the river, 
their chatter grew louder and their laugh more bois- 
terously gay as their canoes neared the spot where 
the hero sat on an overturned dory in the shade 
of the cocoanut trees, enjoying his leisure and rev- 
eling in the new honor of being consulted by 
the old men. With what skill did those girls so 
stow the driftwood in the bottoms of their pi- 
pantis as to make brave showing of industry in 
gathering firewood ; and so as to hold high in 
sight the cassava and coco and the sucea roots, 
with, it may be, a hatful of turtle eggs to crown 
the whole and give proof of possession of skill 
and diligence that would make life exceedingly 
comfortable for him whg might, by great good 
fortune, win the brown-skinned paddler of that 
canoe. 

Even the plumpest, prettiest girl in Patuea, 
the Venus of the turtle-catching incident, used 
as she was to adoring gaze and flattering speech, 
did not disdain occasionally to meet, by mere acci- 
dent, the beau of the mahogany camp. Envious 
rivals noted that her velvet skin glistened with 
fresh cocoanut oil every day now, and that she 
wound about her smooth round arms and shapely 
calves every morning long strings of beads, to 
make pretty patterns of various colors. If they 
had been quite honest the girls would have ad- 
mitted that every damsel in the village did the 
same, if she had the beads. 

Yet ’twas not so long ago that old Butuco’s 
daughter looked with scorn upon and spoke with 
derision of all the youth of the villages round 
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about, not excepting Indilacio himself. Of course 
that was before he had gone to the mahogany 
camp and become an experienced man of the 
world ; but that could not make the women for- 
get that the surly old chief, her father, had refused 
two red blankets and a fat milch cow offered in 
exchange for this, his Liki mirene—his favorite 
daughter. Of course, too, everybody knew that 
it was really the high and mighty beanty herself 
who had turned up her nose—no, that would be 
impossible, but who had scorned that munificent 
offer. And had she not by so doing put a slight 
on all the matrons of her generation, by setting 
her price so far above the figure they had been 
quite willing to go for in the matrimonial market ? 
It is in such ways that inconsiderate belles of all 
races make themselves disliked, by trampling on 
the finer sensibilities of their sisters. Is it to be 
wondered at that women sometimes hate their 
kind ? 

Time, opportunity and 
about an understanding between Indilacio and 
the daughter of the chief. That is, Indilacio 
learned that he wanted the girl. Probably some 
good friend discovered the fact that the youth 
loved the belle, and told her. At any rate the 
girl found it out, and was not displeased. 

One day the young man happened to drop in 
to see Butuco. Taking a seat in the visitor’s 
hammock, he tendered to that dignitary a plug 
of ** Englishman” tobacco from Virginia. The 
wrinkled and gray old aristocrat cut off enough 
to fill his pipe, and then put the plug beyond the 
reach of his caller. The young man grinned 
cheerfully, and remarked : 

““Tt’s the best tobacco in Mosquitia. 
much.” 

“Tink 1” 

‘*No man in Patuea can get more tobacco than 
I can get.” 

‘* May be.” 

‘‘T can kill more deer than any man; 
fish, too.” 


the gossips brought 


I have 


more 


“‘Ebat kills plenty waree. Ilis wife is never 
hungry.” 

** Any man can kill waree. 
tiger, but I kill ’um.” 

No reply. The old man’s eyes were closed, and 
he lay in his hammock in ecstatic enjoyment of 
the situation and the white man’s tobacco. He 
did not forget that the youth before him had 
shot the tiger that had made havoc among the 
village herds. 

“‘ The best watla ever seen, I will build it. My 
mirene shall have a big, big milpa, the biggest 
plantation—except Butuco’s. Nobody is so rich 
us Butuco.” 


Ten man can’t kill 
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**It is so,” calmly answered the modest Bu- 
tuco. 

‘Two pine (fine or beautiful) English blank- 
ets, I own *um,” said the young man. 

**My kiki is big and strong. No girl can do 
so much work.” 

««T have many beads, and much calico,” replied 
the suitor. 

“*My miel silpa (little sweet) is good. What 
girl is there in all the world so good ? Who can 
weave the hammock so well? Who braids the 
monkey-tail for the roof better than she? No 
woman can carry so much wood. All the other 
kikis—can they catch more turtle? She can dive 
to catch the bocatoro—didn’t you see her do it ? 
Where is the woman can swim as well as my girl ? 
In her house will never be hunger, and her hus- 
band will never work. How big her arm! how 
strong itis! All the day she paddles the pipanti 
without stopping. Do you see how strong she is, 
and fat ? Her skin shines like the sea when the 
sun rises. Her legs are round like the palm royal, 
her shoulders can carry more than you put on the 
back of the horse. She will have many tooktas 
to hunt and fish for you, and cut plantation, and 
plenty Aikis to gather the wood and cook, and 
weave the hammock when you are old.” 

+s ie ’” eried the youth, swept beyond 





is true: 
the bounds of prudence by the fascinating pict- 
ure sketched by the wily old man. ‘Take my 
beautiful blankets—two big blue blankets, so soft 
and warm when the north wind blows! And my 
calico shirts—take them, too.” 

‘*'Two Englishman blankets, miserable cheats, 
what are they? Didn’t I refuse two thick red 
blankets better than yours, and a fat cow ?” 

«A good gun better than two cows. 
can’t have gun, but I got ’um.” 

‘‘ Yes, itisso. And English tobacco? Think 
how young my ‘iki is, and fat, fat.” 

‘Plenty, plenty tobacco. I give it.” 

‘* Englishman rum, you got ’um ?” 

Clearly the diplomatic old man was bent on 
driving a hard bargain, and the young man was 
so completely infatuated that he would go to the 
extreme length in his desire to win the prettiest 
and the fattest girl in the village. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, “five big bottle, strong, 
strong, strong, not like water the rubber traders 
sell! Wait, I get a bottle now.” 

Half an hour later the old man’s arm was wound 
around the young man’s neck, and his thick voice 
mumbled : 

** You are the son of my heart. 


Ten men 


Take my kiki, 


I give her to you. Nov, let’s talk to the women.” 
That practically settled the matter, for the pa- 
triarch ruled his wives as well as the tribe—where- 
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in he showed more ability than some other auto- 
crats have been able to exhibit. 

Not many days later Indilacio’s friends were, 
with much joking and laughing, helping him set 
deep in the ground the santa-maria posts that 
were for many a year to support the roof of his 
The roof was quickly 
made of slender poles from which the bark had 
been stripped. 


watla. framework of the 
These were lashed firmly together 
with long, flexible vines, which, shrinking as they 
dried, bound the whole together more securely 
than nails could have held them, because, tight 
as they were, they yet permitted such swaying in 
the gales as would prevent injury by the fiercest 
hurricane. 

While the men were busy with this part of the 
work the bride’s mother and a swarm of feminine 
friends were plaiting the leaves of the monkey- 
tail into fringes on narrow strips of bamboo, to 
make the thatch of the new house. As night ap- 
proached these were piled in and on the canoes, 
and paddled down to the landing, where they were 
received with much jollification by the boys and 
girls, who lugged the pieces ashore and piled them 
out of harm’s way. 

Beginning at the edge of the eaves, these strips 
of fringe, each some eight or ten feet long, 
lashed firmly by vines to the poles of the frame of 
the roof. Course after course, each lapping over 
the laid 
spiral that reached from eaves to apex without 
break. The thatch was fully a foot in thickness, 
and would last eight or ten years, protecting com- 


were 


ones below it, was in one continuous 


pletely the occupants from even the heaviest rains 
known in Mosquitia. 

When the roof was completed the walls were 
made of bamboo cut into lengths of about six feet 
and split down one side, then flattened 
“<crickeries ” 


lathing 


into 
much like the old-fashioned ¢< split 
” our fathers knew, except that the crick- 
eries were as smooth as glass on one side and a 
delicate white bloom covered the other. The ever- 
useful vines fastened the crickeries to the poles of 
the sides of the house. Doorways were left oppo- 
They 
will be partly closed, some time later, by planks 
hewn from Spanish cedar, to keep the pigs out 


site each other in the sides of the watla. 


and the babies in ; but as yet there was, of course, 
little such need of barricades. 

In each of the rounded ends of the house four 
forked sticks as large as a man’s wrist were set 
firmly in the ground, to support the crickeries of 
bamboo, three or four feet wide and six feet long, 


which were to be the couches of bride and groom. 

While all these preparations lent pleasant ex- 
citement to the life of the village some of the 
women and children were making ready for the 
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Near the bank of 


the river the boys dug four or five pits, each three 


mishla for the wedding feast. 


These the 
young girls lined thickly with great leaves. By 
the time the pits were ready matrons and maidens 
came paddling to the spot with pipantis deep 
laden bananas, pineapples and oranges. 
When these had been heaped beside the pits all 
hands squatted about them and peeled bananas, 


feet deep, and as much in diameter. 


with 


and cut pineapples and oranges, with now and 
then a lemon or a lime, and pitched them into 
the pits. 

Creat the fun while this work 


was went 


The old women gossiped about their neighbors 


on. 


and good friends. The girls giggled over 


D'S 


sly jokes 
about the coming nuptials. The boys chased each 
other, teased the little girls, pelted one another 
with overripe bananas, and got now and then a 
rap on the sconce to quiet their spirits. And the 
pits filled quickly with fruit. When they were 
heaped more than full they were covered with 
great clean leaves, and left to settle down into a 
soft, sticky, fermenting mass. 

While fermentation was going on sugar cane was 
crushed and the juice was stored in great cala- 
bashes, in carboys of glass, in jugs and demijohns, 
and in great joints of bamboo. 

In due season most of the dirt was rinsed out of 
a canoe, which was then dragged to a convenient 
spot beside the pits and not far from the new 
watla. Into the canoe the fermented fruit 
the pits was put. 


from 
The cane juice followed, and 
all was ready for the touch that was to put the 
finish to the whole. Baskets, filled with corn that 
had been soaked soft in water mixed with ashes, 
were brought, after having been washed at the 
river edge. Then all the women who loved to 
help a new family start comfortably in wedded 
life, by criticising all the little peculiarities of 
bride and groom and gossiping about the private 
scandals either might own, gathered about the 
canoe and chewed the corn most industriously, 
Not few were 
the jokes about the more mature matrons whose 
few and snaggy teeth were of little worth in such 
But there was little ill nature in such 
jests, for all knew that if the old women could not 
chew corn they could tell more yarns than all the 
young women together could or dared utter. 
When a mouthful chewed 
chewer spat it into the canoe. 


what time they were not talking. 


work. 


was enough the 
Then the boys 
stirred the whole mass with paddles in size and 
shape very like the pudding sticks with which 
Yankee mothers were wont to stir hasty pudding 
in the far North, and sometimes stir the youth of 
Yankeeland, if report speaks truly. When all the 
corn had been well stirred in, the canoe was cov- 
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ered with leaves and left to ferment, under guard. 
Two days later it was strong enough to stand 
guard over itself. 

No reason now existed for delaying the wed- 
ding. Friends of the family had gathered from 
the uttermost parts of Mosquitia, and, like the 
neighbors, were eager to have the affair come off, 
80 very suggestive were the odors of that mishla 
of the delights of a long and glorious frolic. 

So one morning all the women crowded around 
the daughter of the chief as she stood before the 
door of the paternal watla. Never before was 
bride in Mosquitia more gorgeously attired. Ter 
coiffure rose outward from the level of her ears 
until it was as wide as her shoulders and flat 
on top. 

Skilled fingers had picked from her hair every 
living, crawling thing. Her brown velvet skin 
glistened with a fresh rubbing with cocoanut oil. 
Lovely designs in red and yellow and black were 
drawn on her brow and cheeks so artistically that 
they added to her charms without marring the 
significance of the scrolls, triangles, circles, and 
other heraldic streaks and spots of paint. 

On her swanlike neck rested a new and costly 
string of glass beads of great size and brilliant 
colors. To it was attached a heavy cross of bright 
brass, gift of a harmless lunatic of a white man 
who spent a few days in the village while in crazy 
pursuit of bugs and insects that any Waikna could 
have told him were never of any sort of use. An- 
other necklace of gilded beads, brought from 
Balize by the provident groom, was around her 
neck. In her ears were rings of silver of a size 
proportioned to the wealth and beauty of the 
wearer. 

The bodice of the bride was of calico of pretty 
pattern and modest colors, It was cut very low 
in the neck, and fitted her body as loosely as the 
summer breeze to the sunlit sea. Below this flow- 
ing garment was the glory of her toilet. It was 
of chintz, whereon were spirited pictures of 
goodly size, of charming damsels in tights riding 
barebacked horses around a circus ring, and 
other maidens equally dressed hanging to flying 
trapezes, or performing such other antics as are 
known to circus goers. It was a truly marvelous 
bridal garment, the envy of all feminine be- 
holders. 

The gorgeous skirt reached down to her knee. 
Below appeared two bands of embroidery or 
seed beads, strung upon threads of pita and 
wound around and around until each garter was 
more than an inch wide. Above her ankles were 
other bands of beads, and below them her feet, 
showing a few small spots of pink, which will in 
time spread into larger blotches. 
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All the men and boys grouped themselves about 
the groom. He looked anxiously at the crowd of 
women. The job before him was more formidable 
than he wanted. The men encouraged and the 
boys jeered. The little girls giggled and the 
maidens looked reproaches. He couldn't stand 
that, so made a brave dash at the mob of women. 
They were quite ready. ‘They screeched and 
pummeled, scratched and objurgated, caught him 
by clothes, arms, legs or hair, and pulled and 
hauled. And he kicked and pushed, butted and 
jerked his assailants with right hearty good will. 
At last he managed ‘o reach the damsel of his 
choice. The instant nis arm went around her 
and he began dragging her through the crowd 
every woman quit fighting and began wailing 
loud enough to wake the dead, so intense and 
genuine was their grief because another had been 
snatched from the ranks of innocent maidenhood 
by woman’s natural oppressor. 

With his arm about her waist he hurried his 
not too reluctant captive to the new watla. The 
men cheered as he drew near, and a yell of joy 
arose as the blanket that closed the doorway fell 
behind the couple, shutting out the world. All 
outside stood silently waiting until a thin blue 
smoke curled out from the eaves, token that the 
domestic fire had been kindled on a new family 
altar and a new home was established. Before 
he lighted that fire the groom might have turned 
the girl out of doors. That would have been a 
most grave accusation. A trial before the sages 
of both sexes would have followed, and if the re- 
jection of the maiden had been unjustified it 
would have been expedient for the groom to go 
away quickly, and stay. It does not appear that 
any cause gives to a bride the right to pitch her 
groom out of doors—that is, not before they have 
been wedded long enough ‘for the novelty of mar- 
ried life to wear off. 

Great was the chattering and loud the con- 
gratulations over the wedding, over the meeting 
of old friends, over the abundance and excel- 
lence of the mishla, and over everything in gen- 
eral. 

When their stomachs became too full to hold 
another sup they wandered away to sit in the 
shade, or to lie on the ground until able to swal- 
low more. It took much time for such liquor to 
make one solidly tipsy, which was a great advan- 
tage. The pleasure lasted so much longer than 
when one gets drunk on strong liquors, and the 
joy of tasting again and again before insensibil- 
ity came was theirs in its fullness. For they 


were assuredly most completely, gloriously, ec- 
statically and good-naturedly boozy for days in 
succession. 
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*“O ye, all ye that walk in willowwood.” 
D. G. Rossetti. 


TW 


) gazed into a pool, he gazed and she, 
Not hand in hand, yet heart in heart, I think, 
Pale and reluctant on the water's brink, 
As on the brink of parting which must be. 
Each eyed the other’s aspec t, she and he, 
Each felt one hungering heart leap up and sink, 
Lach tasted bitterness which both must drink, 
There on the brink of lifes dividing sea. 
ilies upon the surface, deep below 
Two wist/ul faces craving each for each, 
Resolute and reluctant without speech :-— 
A sudden ripple made the faces fow 
One moment joined, to vanish out of reach: 
So those hearts joined, and ah! were parted so. 
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“WITHOUT HAVING TURNED HER HEAD, SHE LEFT THE ARBOR SHORTLY AFTERWARD, STILL HOLDING THE LETTER.” 


HALF A LETTER. 


By MAX DE 


As THE train was slowly moving away from the lit- 
tle station in the blue Alleghanies Bob Stanworthy 
called to his friend Birge, who stood on the rear 
platform of the smoking car, ‘‘ Be sure, old man, 
and come back on Thursday !” then he walked to- 
ward the buckboard which he had driven over 
from Schnaubelt’s, and unhitched the horse. He 
was about to seat himself on the coach box when 
he espied a young Jady who looked around her in 
a perplexed and helpless fashion. At the same 
time Stanworthy noticed that his was the only 
vehicle at the station. 

That delightful relaxation of conventionalities 
permissible in the country prompted him to call 
to the stranger : 

‘‘T am afraid the stage is not coming down to- 
day, because Pete Frolig is sick with the gout. If 
I can be of service to you I shall be pleased to 
place my rig, and myself as driver, at your dis- 
posal.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the young lady ap- 
proached him, and explained that she wanted to 
go to Schnaubelt’s to visit her aunt. 

He extended his hand to assist her in climbing 
to the seat beside him, and whipped up the horse. 
Ere they had driven half the distance to the vil- 
lage of their destination they were chatting away 
like old friends ; and by the time the little white- 
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washed steeple could be seen the driver knew that 
his fair companion was Miss Marion Minton, the 
daughter of Colonel Abner Minton, of Cleveland. 

They met again in the afternoon, played cro- 
quet together the next morning, and ‘‘ happened ” 
to run across each other at nightfall in old Frau 
Kummer’s kitchen garden among the odd mixture 
of roses and resedas, cabbages, mint, carnations, 
grapevines, etc. 

Miss Minton’s aunt wag of that peculiar but not 
uncommon organization that made her prefer the 
exclusive solitude of her darkened room to the 
bright sunshine and exhilarating air of glorious 
summer outdoors. In fact, she had only come to 
the country because it was the proper thing to do 
at that time of the year, and she had selected 
Schnaubelt’s because she could not afford to go to 
the seashore. 

Her niece was practically mistress of her own 
time, and she permitted Stanworthy to be the 
master of a large share thereof. 

On the following Thursday Birge vaulted off 
the car platform before the train had come toa 
full stop at the station, and eagerly shook hands 
with his friend, who awaited him there. 

“Bob, old fellow,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have done 
it at last! Just see this !’ and he drew from his 
coat pocket a letter from the editor of a popular 
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magazine, informing him of the acceptance of a 
short story which he had written. 

“Glad of it,” said Stanworthy, absent-mind- 
edly, though under ordinary circumstances the 
news would have interested him hugely ; and ere 
they had quite gotten settled in the buggy he 
broke out: “ Will, she is, without exception, the 
stunningest creature that ever was !” 

The jolting which their crossing the rails gave 
to the buggy added a certain staccato of empha- 
sis to the assertion. 

Birge looked at his friend and asked in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way : 

‘Well, who is ‘she ’ anyhow ?” 

‘“Why, Miss Marion Minton, of course ; she is 
the prettiest, brightest, kindest and generally most 
delicious and delightful girl that—that . 

He strove in vain to complete the sentence, but 
his flow of language did not keep pace with his 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘T wish you luck, Bob,” rejoined Birge, as 
soon as he had an opportunity to say something. 
‘IT hope you will win her, and make me best 
man at your wedding, and be happy, and you 
have my best wishes, and all that ; but for pity’s 
sake watch the nigh horse, or he will try to climb 
a tree!” and really it was high time to recall 
Stanworthy to the realities of life, for the road to 
Schnaubelt’s was full of ruts and rocks, and sloped 
into a ditch on one side, while the other was 
flanked by forest trees. 

They surprised Miss Minton in Frau Kum- 
mer’s kitchen. Her sleeves were rolled up to 
above the elbows, exposing a pretty forearm that 
was cut into a bold pink silhouette by the coarse 
blue apron borrowed from the German peasant 
woman. 

The merry twinkle in her blue eyes, and the 
smile that showed her pretty teeth framed in 
exquisitely curved red lips, betrayed her ‘enjoy- 
ment of the surprise and the utter absence of 
embarrassment. 

By way of acknowledgment of Birge’s introduc- 
tion to her she brought some taffy she had made 
and insisted upon putting a piece into the mouth 
of each gentleman with her own fingers—‘‘ So as 
not to have you soil your hands,” she said. 

That night the last words that passed between 
the two friends, who slept in one large room, were, 
** God bless the little lady !” from Stanworthy, to 
which Birge echoed a sonorous ‘“‘ Amen !” 

Picnics, impromptu dances, excursions upon 
horseback, and all the diversions of the glorious 
summer time, became the order of the day; and 
though some of the other guests at Schnaubelt’s 
participated therein, the two journalists were al- 
ways acting as escorts to Miss Minton. 
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Then came the day when Birge had to be car- 
ried home on a ladder by Stanworthy and another 
young man. He had broken his ankle in jump- 
ing out of a runaway carriage, with Miss Minton 
in his arms, just when Stanworthy, on horseback, 
had headed off the frightened team. 

That night the injured man suffered intense 
pain, and at times became delirious. His friend 
sat up with him, anxious and haggard. To see 
‘** Will’s ” suffering was more painful to him than 
if he himself had been the victim of the accident. 

Everything became quiet in the sick room about 
the time that the old-fashioned cuckoo clock 
struck two. Birge was dozing with half-open 
eyelids, and Stanworthy, sitting in a big, leather- 
covered armchair, permitted his drowsy head to 
droop down upon his chest. 

Suddenly he started. 

His sick friend spoke; he half talked in his 
sleep, and partly raved. 

Ah, what a painful night it became for both ! 

Stanworthy then only realized the double an- 
guish of his friend, whose physical pain prompted 
utterances bespeaking the terrible mental strain 
of a love he had long tried to suppress for the 
sake of his friend. 

‘* Poor Birge !” muttered the watcher. ‘‘ Had 
I known that before I spoke to her !” 

He threw himself upon his bed, and buried his 
face in the pillow. 

‘*Birge is so much more worthy of her!” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ But I love her, I love her, 
and cannot be happy without her!’ Gradually 
he grew calmer. ‘‘ After all, she has only bidden 
me hope. Perhaps she will find she cannot love 
me, and then Birge—poor honest Birge—might 
still be happy ; and I—I sé 

He looked again at his sick friend. He found 
him awake. Now and then a groan would find 
its way through the clinched teeth of the sufferer. 

Stanworthy’s nature was such that he could not 
bear to look upon the pain of others without wish- 
ing that he could suffer in their stead. 

By dawn he had taken a great resolve. He 
would suffer the pain that might be in store for 
Birge. 

With the assistance of Miss Minton and other 
kind ladies, Stanworthy nursed his friend into a 
speedy convalescence. No one seemed more de- 
lighted than he when he assisted Birge down- 
stairs for the first time after the accident, and 
tenderly lifted him into the hammock which had 
been stretched for him in the orchard. 

Next day he was gone. All that they knew 
about him was that he had packed his trunk dur- 
ing the night and had taken it downstairs while 
Birge was asleep. Then Aloys Frolig, Pete’s 
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grandson, had driven him over to the station in 
time for the first train. 

Everybody in the little village was surprised 
when Birge mentioned that his friend would not 
return. | 

This he knew from a little note which he had 
found by his bedside. It read as follows : 


‘*My Dear Wrz: I must go away, and will not return. 
We cannot remain together any longer without interfering 
with each other’s peace. It is a question between a woman 
and a friend. I love both, but would rather be true toa 
tried friend than take problematic chances upon happi- 
ness. 

‘Perhaps we may meet again years hence. I wish you 
happiness, good fortune and peace from the bottom of my 
heart. Ever yours, Bos STaNwortHy.”’ 


Miss Minton did not succeed in entirely con- 
cealing her chagrin at this sudden departure of 
one whose daily companionship had grown very 
dear to her. 

She embraced every opportunity that offered 
for an uninterrupted talk with Birge. In the 
beginning the latter interpreted this in his own 
favor, until he noticed the persistency with which 
Miss Minton managed to turn the drift of conver- 
sation upon his friend. 

He realized that her feelings for him were sim- 
ply reflected, as it were, through the medium of 
Stanworthy. 

The thought gave him pain, and only served to 
strengthen his love, which was gradually being 
fanned into a wild and reckless passion. 

He began to love solitude and brooding. The 
light of frankness left his eyes, and he shunned 
looking into people’s faces. 

It was the evening before Miss Minton’s return 
to Cleveland. lbirge had arranged to leave on 
the same train, to resume his desk in the office of 
the Voice. 

The poetry of the twilight, with its soothing 
stillness, made doubly sad the thought of ex- 
changing the idyllic country nook for the harsh 
and commonplace city. 

Miss Minton sat beside Birge in the little 
creeper-covered summerhouse at the end of the 
orchard. 

She held a letter in her left hand ; the right 
was nervously clutching a fold in her dress. Her 
head was turned to one side, so that Birge could 
only divine the expression of her face. 

**T found it in our room, and I suppose in the 
excitement of the departure he forgot to mail it. 
I assure you I should never have permitted him 
to act toward you in the manner in which he did 
if I had known anything about that peculiar state 
of affairs,” he said. 
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Miss Minton did not reply. Without having 
turned her head, she left the arbor shortly after- 
ward, still holding the letter. 

* * * * * * 

Two years later Bob Stanworthy sat in the 
office of the New York Dispatch-ltem ; he had 
become manager of the great metropolitan jour- 
nal. It could hardly have been supposed that he 
perused the Western society paper which he held 
in his hand for the purpose of taking ‘ pointers ” 
therefrom. 

He studied pensively one paragraph on the 
page before him, and one paragraph only. 

The grief which his hard and successful labor 
of two years was to assuage had been stirred into 
a vivid flame again at the reading of the simple, 
commonplace description of Miss Minton’s mar- 
riage. 

This is what the paper said : ‘‘ At the residence 
of the bride’s parents the marriage ceremony was 
performed on Tuesday which made Miss Marion 
Minton the wife of William C. Birge.” 

Then came a description of the dresses worn by 
the bride and bridesmaids, that did not interest 
Stanworthy. 

‘‘ Happy Birge !” thought he; then he turned 
to sign a lot of checks a clerk had brought in. 
All through that afternoon he was preoccupied. 

He thought of his last morning at Schnanbelt’s 
while dictating letters to his stenographer; he 
thought of the surprise in the kitchen as he en- 
tered the stereotyper’s room to give some order: 
for repairs ; he thought of the girl he had loved, 
and whom loving, yet he had lost. 

In the evening he sat down and wrote this let- 
ter : 

‘* William C. Birge, Esq., Dramatic Critic of the Voice : 

‘“‘Dear Str: We are anxious to secure the best contri- 
butions obtainable for the short-story page of our Sun- 
day supplement. Kindly inform me if you can furnish us 
two stories, of from three thousand to three thousand 
five hundred words each, every month, at the rate of one 
hundred dollars per story. Respectfully yours, 

‘* THE Bustness ManaGer oF THE ‘ Dispatcu-ITEM.’” 


‘*That will add enough to his earnings to give 
them a fairly comfortable living,” he said to him- 
self as he posted the letter. 

Two weeks later the Sunday editor entered the 
business manager's office, carrying a manuscrip* 
which he threw on the latter’s desk with a lengthy 
imprecation that terminated with ‘‘ rot.” 

One glance sufficed for Stanworthy to recognize 
the handwriting of Birge,-and he at once pro- 
ceeded to pacify the irate editor with a promise 
to cancel the contract calling for the stories, of 
which this was the first, if upon reading the man- 
uscript he should find it unsuitable. 
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That evening he edited and rewrote Birge’s 
story, changed a situation here and a sentence 
there, added bits of brilliant description, ‘‘ doc- 
tored” the action, and gave to it deft touches, 
until at last it seemed like an entirely new story 
built upon the ruins of the old. Its appearance 
in the newspaper the following Sunday created a 
sensation among literary men. 

During the week Stanworthy requested the non- 
plused Sunday editor to hand over to him all con- 
tributions called for by the contract with Birge. 

One after the other they were published, and 
vach one of them was said to be superior to the 
previous one; yet somehow or other the Sunday 
editor of the New York Dispatch-Item was puz- 
zled at the singular metamorphosis which Birge’s 
stories underwent while in the hands of the busi- 
ness manager. 

Within half a year the popularity of the tales 
caused their being printed as a book, in which 
form they went rapidly through several editions. 

One morning the papers announced : “That 
brilliant young author, Mr. William C. Birge, 
and his charming young wife, have arrived in 
New York. They are to attend a complimentary 
dinner arranged in their honor by the Calamus 
Club.” 

Upon the desk before Stanworthy lay an as yet 
unopened package. So he laid his paper aside, 
after reading the above personal paragraph, and 
proceeded to cut the envelope of the little bundle. 

It was marked : ‘‘ Dead Letter Office, Washing- 
ington, D. C.” 

Within was another envelope, and postmarked 
«Cleveland, Ohio.” It bore the date preceding 
the day of Miss Minton’s marriage. 

It was addressed to himself, in care of one of 
his former friends, with whom, however, he had 
had no correspondence since his abrupt departure 
from the West, and therefore the package had 
been forwarded to the Dead Letter Office. From 
there it had been sent to the Postmaster in New 
York, on the chance of its eventually reaching its 
destination. The United States postal service is 
very thorough in that respect. 

There were only a few scraps of paper. 

The first that he took up was one of his cards, 
and upon it he had written with lead pencil the 
verses by Sir Thomas Croft : 


‘* The queenly rose thy guardian hand 
Saved yesterday from dying, 
Pale, wan and withered from its stem, 
Is now in ruins lying ; 

But the fond flower, to show she still 
Was grateful, e’en in death, 

Her blushes to thy cheek bequeathed 
Her perfume to thy breath.” 
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Miss Minton had found the verses next to a 
withered rose in one of the books Stanworthy had 
loaned her, and had insisted upon his surrender- 
ing the scrap to her. 

The next was the tern edge of a newspaper, 
which he had thrown to her at a picnic, after 
scribbling upon it: ‘‘ May I take you for a horse- 
back ride before breakfast to-morrow ? If so, I 
shall have horses ready at eight o’clock in the 
morning.” 

How well he remembered the pleased nod with 
which she answered in the affirmative ! 

There were eight or nine of these little notes. 
What a flood of recollections they opened to him ! 
And she had treasured them for two years, and 
had only sent them back to him on the day before 
she was to be the wife of another ! 

He did not notice the last letter in the bundle 
until he was about to tie it together. It was the 
one he had written to Birge on the morning of 
leaving Schnaubelt’s. ILlow came it to be among 
the others ? 

Stanworthy read and reread it several times 
ere he happened to glance at the opening line. 
Ile started. Why, what’s this? He looked at 
the three words again and again, and as he assured 
himself that he had read aright his face assumed 
a ghastly hue. His hand trembled, and he nerv- 
ously clutched the paper cutter before him as one 
holds a dagger when about to strike. 

This is what he saw: ‘‘ My Dear Wife.” 

A single downward loop had been added to the 
first <1” in * Will,” and from a self-sacrificing 
letter to a friend it became a heartless letter to a 
wife on the eve of desertion. 

It was all clear to him now. Miss Minton had 
loved him, and to make her despise him, Birge 
had resorted to the dastardly forgery ; for who 
else could have had possession of the letter, or 
whom else would the young lady have believed ? 
In his blind rage he wanted to meet his falce 
friend at once, and it was only the fact that he 
did not know the latter’s address that kept Stan- 
worthy from seeking him at the hotel and calling 
him to account. He was also to attend the lit- 
erary reception that night at the Calamus Club. 
Iloping to meet Birge there, he attended it. He 
was among the last to arrive. .Some one told 
him that Birge was present. He concealed him- 
self in a window alcove. Presently he heard the 
voice of him he was seeking, and the man himself 
came from a side room surrounded by a group of 
journalists, who pressed him to remain longer. 

Stanworthy slipped from his place of conceal- 
ment, and gained the door leading to the ante- 
room unperceived by Birge. Ile busied himself 


with his overcoat so as to keep his back turned. 


























The door opened, and he leaned forward in or- 
der more effectually to conceal his identity. 

He did not see the handsome woman leaning on 
Birge’s arm who slipped into the ladies’ cloak- 
room. 

He was only conscious of the fact that now he 
was to be face to face and alone with the man who 
had wrecked his life. 

Like a flash he turned on his heel and con- 
fronted his enemy. 

Birge was stricken with terror at the distorted 
features and the blazing eyes of the man facing 
him, whom he recognized at once. 

Iie made a gesture of alarm and took a step 
backward, thoroughly frightened. 

He divined that Stanworthy knew all, and he 
hung his head and avoided the gaze of his former 
friend. 

** Judas !” hissed Stanworthy, and the next mo- 
ment his hand was clutching Birge’s throat. The 
latter staggered, striving in vain to shake off the 
fearful grasp of his adversary, who shook him as 
a dog shakes a rat. 

Everything turned red before the eyes of the 
infuriated man, when suddenly the noise of an 
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opening door was heard, and some one said: 
‘* Willie, dear, I will be all ready in a moment. 
Put something around your throat ; it is cold out- 
doors.” 

Ah, what that voice was to Stanworthy! The 
melodies that ever youth, beauty, springtime and 
love inspired, all combined in one cadence of 
thrilling harmony. 

And that same voice was in a few common- 
place words proclaiming its owner’s affection for 
the man he was trying to kill! A light step was 
approaching the anteroom, and Birge had hardly 
time to rise to his feet after Stanworthy had re- 
laxed his clutch upon his throat. 

‘Why, what is the matter, dear ?” asked Mrs. 
Birge, who had not recognized her husband’s 
former friend. 

Seeing the evident embarrassment of Birge, 
Stanworthy quickly answered, while making a low 
bow, which threw his face in the shadow : 

‘‘Nothing, madam; I only had the pleasure 
of adjusting your husband’s necktie.” 

Then he took his hat off the rack and left the 
room murmuring : 

‘« Since she is happy——’ 


> 


3¥ CHARLES GAYLER, 


WueEwn Walter Bowne was Mayor of New York 
city ; when aldermen did not run liquor saloons ; 
before the days of railroads, telegraphs and tele- 
phones ; when New York extended but a short 
distance above Bleecker Street ; when lower Broad- 
way was a fashionable promenade; when the Bat- 
tery was a place of popular resort, and everybody 
worth knowing was to be seen there every fine 
afternoon from three to six o’clock promenading 
through ‘* Lovers’ Lane” and other ‘shady 
walks and alleys green”; when Castle Garden 
threw open its doors to admit all who were will- 
ing to pay a shilling to enter and partake of a 
glass of ice cream without extra charge—then 
there stood on Whitehall Street, near the princi- 


pal gate of entrance to the Battery, a small cot- 
tage with an annex covered by an awning. 

This was a place of resort fifty years ago where 
many were in the habit of flocking of an after- 
noon for a bowl of turtle soup, for which Pete 
Bayard was famous. No one who has eaten 
Bayard’s turtle soup can ever forget it. It was 
thick and slab, and made savory by herbs, lemon 
juice and forcemeat balls. This, with a glass of 
punch, cost what in these days would seem a very 
moderate price, that is, two shillings and six- 
pence, or thirty-one and a quarter cents. Bayard 
also dispensed excellent liquor of all kinds at six 
cents a glass, and the best of cigars at the rate of 
five for a shilling, or three cents apiece. The 
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place was crowded every fine afternoon by the 
young men of the time, who came thither to dis- 
cuss the gossip of the day, to sip Bayard’s liquor 
and eat his soup. 

He accumulated quite a fortune; but though 
Bayard attended strictly to his business he could 
not resist the temptation of gambling in lotteries, 
which were then legalized in the State of New 
York, the numbers being drawn from a big wheel 
by a small colored boy on the steps of the City 
Hall. Buying lottery tickets became a passion 
with Bayard, and led to the usual result—he was 
obliged to sell out his place, and gradually fell 
from affluence to poverty. The last I heard of 
him, several years ago, he was a starter on one of 
the lines of street cars. 

Just above the Battery, on the left-hand side, 
nearly opposite Bowling Green, stood the Pacific 
Hotel, patronized largely by officers of the army 
and navy, and famous for the dinners whieh the 
officers gave to their fellow officers and friends, 

There was quite a garden at the back, which 
extended to Greenwich Street. During one of 
these dinners, after the bottle had begun to be 
put about, an altercation arose between a popular 
actor, a member of the Park Theatre Company, 
and one of the officers, in the course of which a 
blow was received and returned by the actor. 
Friends interfered and tried to make peace, but 
the actor insisted on further satisfaction, and an 
adjournment to the lower end of the garden was 
proposed. Pistols were obtained, seconds were 
chosen, and a duel took place on the spot, in 
which the actor was wounded in the arm. This 
ended the duel. The wound was not a dangerous 
one ; surgical skill was brought into requisition, 
and the actor went through his part that night 
with his arm in a sling. 
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A short distance above the Pacific stood, and 
stands now, the Stevens House, where the cap- 
tains of clipper ships and others attached to the 
merchant marine were in the habit of putting up 
during their stay in the city. It was a very pop- 
ular house, and for a long time was looked upon 
as the rival of the Astor House, which was then 
but recently built. The literary men of the time 
also patronized it to some extent, and here Will- 
iam Henry Herbert (Frank Forrester) committed 
suicide by shooting himself in the abdomen while 
having a social chat with his friend, the late Colo- 
nel Thomas Picton. 

Just across the Street from the Stevens House 
stood the Globe Hotel, and beyond, on the other 
side of the way, the famous City Hotel, for many 
years the leading hotel of New York, kept by one 
Jennings, who was noted all over the country, 
from the Alleghanies to Maine and South to New 
Orleans, for his wonderful memory of names and 
faces. It is told of him that a guest of the house 
who had not visited it for sixteen years was sur- 
prised when, upon his arrival, Jennings addressed 
him by name, and asked if he should give him 
the same room, No. 108, that he had occupied 
during his previous visit. 

Here most of the great men of the past, previ- 
ous to the building of the Astor House, made 
their headquarters while in New York. Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, John J. 
Crittenden, Tom Benton and others were fre- 
quently seen there. Here most of the fashionable 
concerts and balls occurred. The most notable 
among the latter were the balls given by the 
Light Guard, then the swell military company of 
the city. These balls were the most fashionable 
and select of the time. The Light Guard still 
exists, but in combination with the City Guard 
formed the nucleus of the organization now 
known as the Old Guard. Maria Garcia (Mali- 
bran) and Cuarri-Dora Allen also sung here in 
grand concert. 

It was a short distance from here to a place 
once very popular in Maiden Lane, known as 
Clark & Brown’s Coffee House. This was for 
many years a regular hotel, and entertained within 
its walls some of the best-known men of the time. 
It was quite a favorite place with well-known act- 
ors. Here Cooper, the tragedian, lived while 
playing at the Park Theatre, and here also lived 
George Frederick Cooke, whose remains molder 
not far off in a neighboring churchyard, under a 
monument renewed by the kindness of the late 
E. H. Sothern. Here also lived Edmund Kean 


during his visit to America in 1820. 
As is well known, Kean’s erratic habits often 
led him into trouble, and one night, in his cups, 


























he said something in disparagement of America 
and Americans, and appeared upon the stage in 
a condition which rendered his performance of 
Richard I1I. anything but satisfactory. A storm 
of indignation was raised, and from Clark & 
Brown’s Coffee House he wrote an abject apol- 
ogy for his expressions and conduct. The apol- 
ogy was printed and scattered broadcast through 
the city. Kean’s explanation was accepted, and 
he was once more allowed to appear at the Park 
Theatre. 

Clark & Brown’s gradually changed from a ho- 
tel toa mere dining place, and was the resort of 
the merchants and others who did business down- 
town, and went there for their dinners. ‘‘ Old 
Brown,” as he was called, was a stout, burly, 
red-faced Englishman, who stood at the head of a 
small flight of stairs about midway of the dining 
room, carving knife and fork in hand, and served 
the various dishes ordered by his guests. The 
food was excellent in quality, and quite generous 
in quantity. The price varied from a shilling 
(twelve and a half cents) for meats to sixpence 
for tarts or puddings. If one were disposed to 
be economical he could order a ninepenny plate 
of meat, and thus save three cents. 

There was a long table extending the length 
of the room on one side, and on the other were a 
number of boxes with mahogany partitions, where 
parties of four could dine in semi-privacy. Up- 
stairs there was a cozy snug room, of medium 
size, which was known as the ‘‘ chop room,” and 
here one could enjoy his meals in privacy and 
comfort. A bright sea-coal fire burned at one 
side in an ample grate, and near it stood a large 
plate warmer. The servant whose duty it was to 
attend to the guests of this room was a typical 
English servant, who, with napkin on arm, 
dressed in black, with a white choker and the airs 
of an English butler, seemed to anticipate all the 
wants of the customers. Nothing was served in 
this room except chops and steaks, but a chop 
was a chop, thick, fat, juicy, cooked to a charm 
and delicious; and the steaks! it makes my 
mouth water to think of them — porterhouse 
steaks, rich, rare and tender, with a pickled wal- 
nut or a bottle of mushroom ketchup, to add, if 
necessary, to its piquancy, or to increase one’s ap- 
petite. For this thirty-one cents was the sole 
charge, and the half-pint of sherry cost a shilling 
extra, 

Opening from Maiden Lane was a small bar- 
room, through which the dining room could be 
reached ; here excellent liquors were sold, includ- 
ing rare old brandy, at six cents a glass ; and the 
best of cigars for three cents each. A grate fire 
burnt pleasantly on one side of the room, and be- 
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side the grate hung a three-prong toasting fork. 
On the other side of the room was a small table, 
holding a dish with scraps of ham, some cubes of 
cheese on another dish, and a bread tray holding 
many chunks—they ceuld not be called slices—of 
bread. 

Most of the customers who frequented this 
room were Englishmen, and their drink was al- 
most invariably hot brandy and water or old ale. 
Those who drank ale, after procuring a mug filled 
with a nut-brown beverage, would help themselves 
toa chunk of bread, walk to the fireplace, take 
down the toasting fork, toast their bread and soak 
it in the ale. There was also an iron poker be- 
side the toasting fork, which would occasionally 
be used by being thrust into the fire and made 
red hot, and then immersed in the flagon of ale, 
** just to take the chill off, you know,” as an Eng- 
lishman once explained to me. 

The bar was at one time presided over by Harry 
Clifton, who will be remembered, and kindly re- 
membered, as the proprietor of an English chop 
house on Houseton Street, and afterward in Lex- 
ington Avenue, near Thirty-second Street, famous 
for roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 

Proceeding down Maiden Lane to Water Street, 
we came to another celebrated and very popular 
establishment, near Wall Street, known as the 
Merchants’ Coffee House, presided over by a jolly, 
well-fed and good-natured host, George W. Brown. 
This place divided the patronage of the merchants 
with Clark & Brown. The Tontine Building and 
Long Room stood opposite, on the corner of Wall 
Street. Cotton brokers, the principal auction- 
eers, money brokers and bankers abounded in 
the neighborhood, and these convened at Brown’s 
every day from twelve to two o’clock for their 
dinners, which were excellent and wonderfully 
cheap, in view of the present restaurant prices in 
the city. Twelve and a half cents was the price 
for all plates of meat, and twenty-five cents for 
poultry. The liquors were the same price as those 
sold at Clark & Brown’s, but the barroom was 
minus the toasting fork and red-hot poker, the 
place being more American in character, its cus- 
tomers preferring brandy and water, cold, and 
their ale without the chill off, ‘‘ don’t you know ?” 

At the head of a short flight of stairs leading 
to the second story, in which the dining room 
was situated, there was a smaller private dining 
room. Here at two o’clock daily a coterie of 
about a dozen merchants, rich, fat and oily, used 
to dine at a common table, at which jolly host 
Brown presided. Good fare and plenty of it, 
and good wine, of which there was no stint, char- 
acterized these dinners. 

George W. Brown was in those days known to 
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almost everyone in the city. Ile occupied a good 
social position, and his family were among the 
fashionables who then lived East Broadway, 
counting among their neighbors the Willetts and 
Hadleys, and other respectable Quaker families ; 
the Rings, Cauldwells, Peggs, Grinnells and oth- 
ers, who stood high in the ranks of New York so- 
ciety. 

During a riot which occurred in the Old Bow- 
ery Theatre on account of some remarks made by 
Ilamblin’s stage manager, Farron, 
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HOUSE OF REFUGE, FIFTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 


paraging America and Americans, when in his 
cups, on board the packet ship which brought him 
into this country, the theatre came very near be- 
ing gutted by enthusiastic and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, who filled the house, one night soon after 
Farron’s insult to the country had become known, 
and threatened all sorts of vengeance against the 
man who had dared to speak disparagingly of 
their America. The riot had progressed to an 
alarming degree ; the rioters refused to listen to 
Hamblin, the manager, or anyone else, until they 
were assured that Farron would be discharged 
and no longer permitted to appear on the stage of 
the Bowery. 

When matters had nearly reached a climax 
Hamblin spied George W. Brown behind the 
scenes, where he was a frequent visitor, and know- 
ing his popularity, went to him and implored him 
to go before the curtain and try to pacify the an- 
good-naturedly consented, and 
going in front of the curtain, opened his mouth 
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to speak ; but he was no 
sooner seen and recogniz- 
ed, and had scarcely be- 
gun to address the audi- 
ence, when his voice was 
drowned by a storm of 
vociferous cries from all 
parts of the house of, 
«Chicken potpie !” *‘ Veal 
stew !” ‘*Corn beef and 
cabbage !” ‘‘ Roast beef, 
rare !” ** Pork and beans !” 
and all sorts of similar 
cries. Brown tried to go 
on when something like 
silence prevailed, but as 
soon as he began the cries 
broke out again, and again 
he was silenced. In vain 
he gesticulated, smiled 
and held up his hand in 
protest—it was no use— 
and he was at last com- 
pelled to yield to the 
popular clamor, and left 
the stage followed by 
shouts of good-natured 
laughter. The riot was 
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finally quelled by Ham- 
blin’s promise to discharge 
Mr. Farron; and _ peace 
reigned in Warsaw. 
There were several 
coffee houses and eating 
rooms in the neighbor- 
hood of Water Street and 
Maiden Lane, but none 
requiring special mention 
until Windust’s was reach- 
ed. Windust’s stood on 
Park Row, next door to 
the Old Park Theatre. It 
was the resort of the 
principal actors of the 
day connected with the 
Bowery and Old Park 
Theatre. Among these 
were Thomas 8. Ham- 
blin, Barney Williams, 
Henry and Thomas Pla- 
cide, John Mason, William 
Wheatley, Humphry 
Bland, John Povey, Chip- 
pendale, ‘‘ Nosey Phil- 
lips,” and others whose 
names would make a long 
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list. Here they would congregate after the per- 
formance of the night to eat their modest suppers 
and chat over a glass of ale or other stimulant, 
and here many a joke was played and many a story 
told that was wont to the table in a roar. 
Newspaper men and literary men also frequented 
Windust’s. Among the latter were Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, Louis Gaylord Clark and his twin brother 
Willis, General George P. Morris, Edgar A. Poe, 
and others of lesser note. Among the newspaper 
men who sometimes took their ‘‘ ease in their inn” 
were Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, Charles 
F. Briggs, William Porter, ‘‘ the tall son of York,” 
the editor of the Spirit of the Times ; James W. 
Otis, of the Express ; Smith of Arkan- 
saw,” and several other prominent at that time in 
journalism. 

Here used to meet for dinner every Saturday 
afternoon a social literary and dramatic coterie 
known as the Novelties Club. They dined in a 
long room in the upper part of the house, and 
among all my social reminiscences none are more 
pleasant than these meetings of the olden times. 
Several other coteries met in the house at various 
times, composed of such men as the late Samuel 
Nichols, the proprietor of the Weekly Mercury ; 
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* Judge” Wilmot; Rich, of Rich & Loutrelle. 
Their habit was to dine together, and after din- 
ner song and story filled up the hours until nine 
o’clock, when the company adjourned, sober and 
in good order—as a rule ; but most of these have 
passed away, and Windust’s is no more. 

Just below, on the corner of Ann Street, on 
the site at present occupied by the Herald Build- 
ing, was another place famous in its day for its 
cuisine, and many good things likely to tempt the 
palate of the Jon vivant. It was in the basement, 
and was known as Sandy Welch’s. I never knew 
Sandy—at any rate I don’t remember him—but 
I have a vivid recollection of his turtle soup and 
steak, as well as his oysters, which his cook had 
a way of preparing that I have never since known 
equaled. It was the occasional resort of many of 
Windust’s customers and the best of the sporting 
men of the day. 

This locality was not unfrequently called ‘‘ Fort- 
une’s Corner,” especially in the advertisements 
and handbills of the New York State Consoli- 
dated Lottery, whose principal office was on this 
corner, above the basement of Sandy Welch’s res- 
taurant. As I have said before, lotteries were in 
those days legalized in the State of New York, 
and lottery gambling was a very popular vice. 
This particular office was run by the Gregories, 
who accumulated a large fortune previous to the 
passage of the law prohibiting lotteries in the 
State. A large screen stood just inside the door, 
on which a figure representing the ‘‘ Blind God- 
dess” Fortune was seen pouring out from an im- 
mense cornucopia piles of gold and silver. In- 
side the office tickets were sold to all comers with- 
out let or hindrance. I never heard of anyone 
drawing the great capital prize, but I suppose 
such prizes were drawn, as the drawings were 
supposed to be fair and square, and took place 
under the very bandages of the Goddess of Jus- 
tice who blindly looked down from the cupola 
of the City Hall. Near the curbstone of this cor- 
ner stood a granite post about four feet high ; 
another similar post stood opposite at St. Paul’s 
Church. From the post on St. Paul’s side to the 
post near the lottery office a large iron cable was 
stretched, completely barring the passage of vehi- 
cles up and down Broadway. The cable was 
stretched every Saturday night, and remained in 
its place all through the following Sunday. This 
was done to avoid disturbing the worshipers of 
St. Paul’s during their devotions. Similar cables 
were stretched across Broadway from Trinity 
Church, at the head of Wall Street ; from Grace 
Church, which stood just below ; from St. George’s 
Church, in Beekman Street ; from St. Thomas’s 
Church, at Houston Street aud Broadway; from 





























St. Mark’s Church, at St. 
Mark’s Place, and other 
Episcopal churches 
throughout the city. The 
chain at St. Paul’s was un- 
der the vigilant eye of Jacob 
Hays, then the High Con- 
stable of New York, and 
woe betide the boy who 
dared to swing upon the 
chains during church hours, 
or at any other time, for 
‘Old Hays” had a wary 
eye on him, and managed 
by a series of sly approaches 
to bring his rattan down 
with much vigor upon the 
spot where the naughty boy’s 
trousers are drawn tightest. 

These obstructions would scarcely be tolerated 
in these days, but then the good citizens of New 
York submitted to them without protest. A 
relic of the old “ blue laws ” of Connecticut, in 
the shape of a city ordinance which has never 
been repealed, I believe still stands upon our ordi- 
nance book, declaring it to be a misdemeanor for 
any person to drive through the streets of the city 
on the Sabbath for pleasure ; in fact, all persons 
are liable to a fine for driving through the streets, 
except to and fro from church, to funerals, or 
while going for a physician. 

The first large hotel built in New York was 
known as Holt’s Hotel, which still stands on the 
corner of Fulton and Water Streets, and is called 
the United States. It was built by a man by the 
name of Holt, who kept a restaurant in the base- 
ment of the house still standing on the corner of 
Front Street, opposite Fulton Market. I remem- 
ber that his chicken potpie, and rice pudding 
with lots of raisins in it, had many attractions for 
me when I was a youngster. 

Holt’s Hotel was the largest and most com- 
modious hotel in the country. Before the regu- 
lar opening the public were invited to a visit of 
inspection, and thousands of people from the city 
and country accepted the invitation. Every not- 
able housewife in the city cast a critical eye over 
the sheets, pillowcases and other linen of the es- 
tablishment. I well recollect that my mother, on 
her return from such a visit, explained to her 
group of friends that the ‘‘ sheets were just blown 
together.”” Not long after Holt’s Hotel was fin- 
ished the Astor House was built by John Jacob 
Astor, and threw Holt’s and every other hotel in 
the city in the shade. 

The Astor House became popular at once. It 
was not conducted as hotels are to-day; the 
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guests took their meals together at stated hours, 
at long tables in the dining room facing Barclay 
Street, and not at restaurant tables, as they are 
now called. But the tables were always set, and 
it was claimed by the proprietors and their guests 
that at no time during the day or night could 
a person go into the dining room without find- 
ing a substantial meal ready. The cuisine was 
excellent and the service unexceptionable. The 
price for board and lodging was two dollars per 
day. 

After the Astor House was built it became the 
headquarters for visiting statesmen, politicians, 
and notable persons who formerly stopped at the 
City Hotel. Webster, Clay, William H. Seward, 
Governor Marcy, and other men prominent in 
those days, sought shelter beneath its roof. 

The stéps of the Astor House afforded a_con- 
venient lounging place for those who desired to 
see and be seen by the throng of well-dressed la- 
dies and gentlemen who promenaded Broadway 
on their way to the Battery. 

On the opposite corner of Broadway and Bar- 
clay Street stood the American Hotel, which was 
patronized by militaryeand naval officers, as well 
as by merchants from the West and South. 

Further up Broadway, on the northeast corner 
of Chambers Street, stood Washington Hall, a 
famous place of resort for heavy swells, men about 
town and sporting men. Napoleon, afterward 
Emperor of France, had his quarters at Washing- 
ton Hall during his stay in the city, and divided 
his time between that place and the Café des Mille 
Colonnes, which was run by a Frenchman. It 
was divided into two parts, front and rear. The 
walls of the front room were completely covered 
with mirrors, a small pilaster of marble separating 
each mirror from the one next to it. On either 
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side of the room were small marble-top tables, at 
which the guests were seated and were served 
with such refreshments as they required. The 
atmosphere of the place was essentially French, 
the waiters were French, the proprietor was 
French, and the entire style of the place smacked 
of Paris. The room was presided over by a buxom 








dame au comptoir, who 
gracefully took your money 
with a bland smile, and said 
“Merci,” in a way that 
caused the customer to for- 
get that the change was 
slightly inaccurate. 

The back room was fitted 
up with billiard tables which 
would strike an expert bill- 
iardist of to-day with hor- 
ror. The beds of the tables 
were of wood ; the cushions, 
of leather, of straw or of 
hay, and the balls had an 
inclination to wabble. , The 
carrom game had not yet 
come into general vogue ; 
the pocket game was the 
one most played. A person 
used to frequent these 
rooms who was known as 
the ‘‘ Albany Pony,” and was famous for running 
“the spot,” or holding the red ball in succession, 
counting three each time, and in so doing would 
count a hundred without a break. This was con- 
sidered a great feat in those days, but would 
hardly be considered so now. 

Here Napoleon spent a great deal of his time, 
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when not at Washington Hall or visiting about 
the city, where he was well received by some 
of the best families. He remained in this city 
until he went to England, and after a series of 
events, which it does not come within my 
province to speak of, he went to Paris, where he 
accomplished his famous coup d’état. 

The front room of Washington Hall con- 
tained a picture of a Stagecoach and Four, 
which was copied and used as an advertisement 
by all stagecoach lines from one end of the 
country to the other. It represented four 
spirited horses at full gallop, the driver crack- 
ing his whip and the passengers in holiday 
array, inside and outside the coach, the men 
wearing bell-crowned hats and coats with high 
collars, and the ladies decked out in elabor- 
ate wraps and coal-scuttle bonnets. Washing- 
ton Hall was the resort, as I have said, of men 
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about town, sporting men, and the leaders of what 
then was the ‘‘ four hundred” of New York, of 
whom ‘‘ Wash” Costar was the recognized chief. 
He wore long hair, which fell in clustering curls 
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over his shoulders, and was otherwise quite a dis- 
tinguished-looking person. He was one of the 
few men who at that time sported a mustache, 
which was almost exclusively worn by foreigners. 
On the second story was a large ballroom, where 
many notable balls were given. One of the last 
of these balls—I think ¢he last—was given in 
honor of the inauguration of General Harrison, 
in 1840, which was largely attended by the most 
prominent persons in the city and country. 
Across the street stood a place of resort for Ital- 
ians and opera singers, kept by Palmo, a swarthy 
little Italian, who afterward built Palmo’s Opera 
House on Chambers Street, on the site of Sto- 
panni’s Bathhouse, where Palmo sunk the not in- 
considerable fortune he had made on Broadway. 
The last I knew of him he was a cook in a Junch 
room kept by Charlie Able on Broadway near 
Spring Street. 

On the corner of Chambers Street the Irving 
House was erected as a first-class hotel. This is 
where Jenny Lind stopped on her first visit to 
America, under the management of Barnum. 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, had a suite of 
rooms in this house, and here he received the va- 
rious delegations who waited on him to express 
their sympathy with Hungary, and from here he 
issued the famous bonds payable when Hungary 
should be declared free. The bonds have not yet 
been paid. The place afterward came into the 
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hands of Delmonico, and was for a long time 
the famous lunching place in the lower part of 
the city. 

Windust opened a branch establishment, about 
1830, on the corner of Broadway and Leonard 
Street. The honse was known as the Atheneum, 
and was a favorite stopping place for the actors 
and actresses who were engaged at the National 
Theatre, which stood on the corner of Church 
and Leonard Streets. Miss Jane Sheriff, who was 
then a great favorite in the city, singing in the 
opera ‘‘ Amelie” at the National Theatre, had 
apartments there. 

Miss Sheriff was a very pleasing singer. Her 
voice, though not great, was exceedingly sweet. 
She was a beautiful woman, and was received by 
New York’s best society. She was exceedingly 
popular as an artiste. 

There are doubtless some who will recall to-day 
with pleasure her rendering of the pretty songs 
of ‘* Amelie,” especially, ‘‘When the Morning 
First Dawned,” “ The Raptured Dwelling,” 
‘Thou art Gone,” and others. She used also 
to sing between the pieces. A farce was given 
in those days after the opera. One of her espe- 
cial favorites was ‘‘ Whistle, and I will Come to 
You, My Lad,” and whenever she sang it every 
“lad” whistled, and some of the old fellows as 
well. Wilson, Edwin Seguin and Horncastle 
were some of the principals who sung in ‘‘ Ame- 
lie.” No one who ever heard 
it will forget the excellent 
manner in which Segnin sung 
‘*My Boyhood’s Home,” or 
fail to recall with pleasure 
Horneastle singing ‘‘ Under 
the Tree, ’neath the Merry 
Green Tree.” Mary Taylor, 
who afterward became a popu- 
lar favorite’ as a singer and 
actress at the Olympic The- 
atre, made her first appearance 
here as a leader of the chorus. 
She never failed, even though 
she was only a chorus singer, 
of receiving a round of ap- 
plause whenever she came 
upon the stage, leading her 
troupe of gypsies, to sing the 
chorus of ‘‘ Tarry Not.” She 
afterward became New York’s 
favorite soubrette, but mar- 
ried and left the stage in the 
height of her populartiy. 

Henry Russell, the popular 
ballad singer who sung the 
songs written by Gen. George 
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P. Morris, snch as “‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” 
«* On Old Long Island’s Sea-girt Shore,” ‘‘ On the 
Lake where Drooped the Willow,” etc. Russell 
was exceedingly popular. His concerts at the City 
Hotel and the Tabernacle were largely attended 
by the young folks of the city. He was a grand- 
looking man of over the average height, and had 
a fine baritone voice of great power 
and compass. He was fond of 
having a good time, and he prom- 
ised a party of friends to go with 
them on a certain evening sere- 
nading. They gladly accepted the 
offer, and, previous to the sere- 
nade gave Russell a supper at the 
Atheneum with the understand- 
ing that the serenade was to occur 
immediately after. After the good 
things of the supper had been dis- 
cussed and the wine had flowed 
rather copiously preparations 
were made to make the streets 
vocal. Just then, however, Rus- 
sell excused himself while he went 
to his room, promising to return 
immediately. He left the room, 
but did not return, and none of 
the party, of which I was one, 
saw him again till after his return 
from a long trip to the South and 
West. The serenade was never 
given, but Russell confessed that 
the supper was excellent and the 
wine splendid. 

Demster, the Scotch balladist, 
also stopped at the Atheneum 
when in the city. He was the author of the sweet 
Irish song, ‘I am Sitting on the Stile, Mary.” 
He also sung Tennyson’s ‘*‘ May Queen,” while 
his Scotch ballads always attracted a large num- 
ber of enthusiastic representatives of the ‘* Land 
0’ Cakes.” 

Tom Hamblin, the Placides, especially Tom, 
George Jamison, and other actors of the Park 
Theatre, as well as the National, were in the habit 
of meeting here of an evening after the play, but 
no one, except a favored few, was admitted after 
twelve o’clock. Tom Hamblin was one of these 
privileged few, and his rap at the side door and 
his well-known voice was always recognized by the 
waiter in attendance. Others frequently applied 
for admission after that prescribed time, but were 
always refused. George happened to be one of 
these ; but Jamison was a famous mimic—he 
could imitate the voice and manner of any one 
of his associates to perfection—so he managed, 
after being once refused admission, to gain en- 
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trance by assuming the voice and imitating the 
knock of Hamblin. 

Above this locality there were no hotels of any 
special note until the New York Hotel was 
reached, which stood in its present location. It 
was principally patronized by Southern people, 
and is so to a large extent to-day. During the 
war it sheltered many Southerners who left the 
South to escape the draft and took up their 
quarters in New York. Over the bar counter, 
which was superintended by “‘ Cuban Joe,” who 
was famous for his expertness in making mint 
juleps, cocktails and other beverages dear to the 
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Southern heart and taste, many a toast was drank, 
surreptitiously often, but when it was safe to 
do so, boldly and even vociferously, to the health 
of Jeff. Davis and to the success of the Southern 
““ cause.” 

Union Square was then a barren waste of past- 
ure land, and what is now Madison Square was 
occupied at the southern end by the House of 
Refuge, surrounded by a high brick wall and over- 
shadowed by large willow trees ; the rest was a 
blackberry patch. Opposite where the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel now stands was a Dutch farmhouse, 
which was afterward occupied by a well-known 
publican, Corporal Thompson by name. This 
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was the first road house after leaving the city, 
and here horsemen and others were in the habit 
of meeting in the afternoon and evening to talk 
*‘horse” and make matches for their trotters. 
Thompson occupied the place for some years, 
until Franconi’s Hippodrome was erected there, 
which gave place shortly afterward to the present 
lifth Avenue Hotel. At the time I write of, the 
land in the vicinity was occupied exclusively by 
farmers and vegetable gardeners. I recollect, when 
I was a boy, playing truant from school, and wan- 
dering out as far as this, I became frightened at 
the distance from the city, and turned my steps 
homeward. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


By GEORGE ( 


To NAME one of these countries is to recall 
the other, united as they are by the hard law of 
history, no less than by geographical situation. 

The boundaries of Alsace are: on the north, 
the little river Queich, which flows into the 
Rhine; on the east, the Rhine; on the south, 
where it touches the last slopes of the Jura, it 
has a frontier on Switzerland, the Principality of 
Porentruy and the County of Montbéliard, and 
just reaches, in the southwest, a portion of 
Franche-Comté ; on the west, the Vosges Mount- 
ains divide it from Lorraine. The area is a little 
less than 3,300 square miles. 

There are three natural zones in the surface of 
the country: the mountain region on the west, 
the foothills, and then the plain, larger than the 
other two together. In the mountain region are 
the forests and the pasture lands; the foothills 
are almost entirely devoted to the culture of the 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 5—25. 
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vine, and the level country is covered with farms 
and orchards and cornfields. 

Next to the Rhine, the chief river is the Il, 
which has given its name to the land—lIllsass, or 
Elsass, in German meaning the country or district 
of the Ill. Like many other streams, the I] is 
subject to freshets, and an old Alsatian proverb 
‘Die Ell Geht wo sie well” (The Ill goes 
where it will). 

The plain of Alsace rises, in general, but a few 
feet above the level of the Rhine, the highest 
point being at Colmar, less than 700 feet, and the 
next highest at Strasburg, which is not quite 500 
feet above the river. The foothills have an aver- 
age elevation of 1,200 feet, their culmination 
being at I’errette, in the Jura, at 2,000 feet. The 
vegetation in this vineyard region is magnificent, 
and the land is held at a very high rate of value. 
The mountains, with an altitude of between 3,500 
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and 4,700 feet, hardly admit of cultivation beyond 
the raising of some potatoes and a little rye ; and 
on the higher summits, where the air is keen and 
cold, the snows lie from October to April. These 
upper regions are almost without habitations. 

The climate of Alsace tends to extremes, the 
summers being hot and the winters cold, and the 
mean temperature of the plain 50° Fahr. There 
is a fall of 2° for every 200 feet of elevation. The 
atmospheric humidity is moderate, and the pre- 
vailing winds are the southwest and the north- 
east, with occasional storms of rain and hail. 

The population of Alsace, which numbered 
1,119,255 in 1866, had fallen in 1885 to 1,074,626, 
a diminution, it is true, in the twenty years, but 
still so slight that it argues no great decline in 
prosperity. The pursuits of the people are al- 
most equally divided between agriculture and 
manufacture. 

Here, as elsewhere in the Rhine countries, the 
blood is very much mixed. The first inhabitants, 
within historical time, were Celtic, though the 
Germans, in the time of Cesar, had occupied the 
middle of the country. They were driven out, 
but returned at a later date to be overwhelmed 
with the native Celts by the Vandals, who invaded 
Gaul in the fifth century. Later on came the 
Franks and the Almans, and then the incessant 
warfare of the Middle Ages, followed by the re- 
ligious cuutests, which brought into the Rhine 
Valley the men of nearly every European nation 
from Sweden to Spain and Hungary. The Ger- 
man dialects prevail in the north and along the 
line of the Ill, while French or Franco-Celtic pa- 
tois predominate elsewhere. Physically, the Alsa- 
tians are well built and rather above the average 
French standard in height. They belong to the 
blond races, though, like others of the type, they 
are losing the fair hair which used to distinguish 
them. 

Alsace became French territory by the Treaty of 
Westphalia, in 1648, at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Strasburg and some ecclesiastical 
domains, made over to France in 1681, were 
formally recognized as French by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, in 1697. 

It is since the Revolution of 1789 that the pros- 
perity of Alsace has made the greatest advance. 
The division of property has made nearly every 
man a landowner, and the close attention paid to 
the agricultural development has put Alsace at 
the head of the productive regions of Europe. 
Compared with Saxony and the British Islands, 
Alsace showed before the war of 1870-71 an av- 
erage product of 44, against 37 for Saxony and 31 
for Great Britain and Ireland. M. Lefebvre cal- 
culated the total product of the Alsatian farms 
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in 1866 at 190,000,000 francs, 47,000,000 of which 
were animal products. Comfort and plenty reign 
in the villages and farms. M. Charles Grad se- 
lects for description the Kochersberg, a canton of 
the former Bas-Rhin. ‘‘ Here,” he says, “the 
soil forms undulations of a rich loam, recalling, 
when covered by the winter snows, a vast plain of 
tumuli. In summer the infinite variety of the 
cultivated fields gives them a smiling aspect. The 
villages are spacious and very near together, and 
the roads, lined with fruit trees, are magnificent. 
The houses, with their roofs either pitched or 
projecting so as to form a recess, in which hang 
bundles of maize or tobacco leaves, with their 
inscriptions and paintings and wood carvings, 
give every indication of the comfort and well- 
being of the hearty and independent proprietors. 
Each farm bears the name of its founder, pre- 
served even long after the estate has passed into 
other hands. The barns and stables are grouped 
with the beehives, the poultry yard and the dove- 
cot, at the end of the large courtyard behind the 
dwelling house ; and almost invariably there is an 
orchard, with its adjuncts of the kitchen garden 
and the flower plot. In these gardens, besides 
the common vegetables in great variety, are the 
red and yellow chrysanthemums, the sunflowers, 
the damask roses, the spicy tufts of rosemary and 
thyme, and trained along the walls the vine trel- 
lises, with apricot and peach trees. Under the 
trees of the orchard the family washing is laid out 
to dry, and here also is the bleaching ground for 
the stuffs spun and woven during the long winter 
evenings; and here the family come together to 
sit and chat on Sunday, in the summer time.” 

In the vinelands the little towns, such as Kay- 
sersberg, Obernai, Turckheim, are compactly and 
closely built, and surrounded by walls, which 
formerly made them strongholds, and are to-day 
fallen into ruins. These towns are now labyrinths 
of winding streets and closes, lined with dark old 
houses, crowned with lofty, pointed gables, some 
of them overhanging and decrepit ; and in the 
little yards, crowded with vehicles and vine poles, 
the sturdy children and the cackling fowls disport 
themselves. 

They are picturesque, at least; and here, too, 
prosperity reigns. Each householder has his cel- 
lar filled with what he declares to be the best 
vintage of the whole district; and beyond the 
crumbling town walls are erected more commodi- 
ous establishments with facilities for increasing 
the yield of the vineyards. 

The vine region occupies the edge of the hills 
from Thann to Mutzig along the eastern base of 
the Vosges Mountains. There are vines in the 
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plain and at Colmar and other places, but in none 
of these do they form the principal culture. What- 
ever may be the cause, the vine is a kind of ex- 
otic in these spots, and finds its true home in Mid- 
dle Alsace, to the north and to the south of Ribean- 
villé. In this region it covers with its precious 
leaves all the hillsides, climbs the lower slopes 
of the mountains and encroaches on the plain, 
disputing the furrows with the corn and crowd- 
ing the woods on the barren rocks. There is no- 
where a corner of soil, a bend in the rocky wall, a 
single tempting exposure that escapes the inde- 
fatigable vine. Wherever a valley opens the grape 
monopolizes all its southern side, often for a dis- 
tance of leagues. These valleys form the most 
exquisite pictures. Below the vineyards flows 
and murmurs a little brook gliding in and out 
between curtains of willows and poplar trees on 
the edge of the flowery meadows. Far away the 
valley is shut in by ranges of softly rounded 
mountains, their forests shrouded in warm mists 
brooding in a solemn calm, and nearer, above 
the railway with its rushing trains, picturesque 
paths lead up through the clustering vines to the 
rock crowned by an old feudal tower, like a mem- 
ory of past days, and the traveler’s eye takes in 
the rich, expanded plain of Alsace covered with 
the growths ripening to the harvest. 

The average product of wine is 1,000 gallons to 
the acre, and about 25,000 families derive their 
support from the vineyards. 

The culture of the vine in Alsace dates from 
the time of the Emperor Probus, a.p. 276, and 
the chronicles of the Middle Ages frequently men- 
tion the heavy and generous vintages of the Rhine 
country. They were shipped down the river to 
the Low Countries and to England, and the home 
consumption was so great that drunkenness pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent, and municipal regu- 
lations prescribed the closing of the wineshops at 
nine o’clock, and inflicted fines on anyone who 
‘‘drank more than he could carry.” Habit was 
too strong, however, to be controlled by the law, 
and the Alsatians clung to their social meetings, 
where the rule was “Sauf oder lauf” (drink or 
be off). The German Emperor, at his corona- 
tion, took an oath to keep sober, and observed it 
as many later converts to temperance have kept 
their pledge. 

The general character of the wine is the same, 
but certain localities are famous for the quality of 
their produce, as Ribeanvillé with its Riesling, 

Richevihr with its Tokay and its Gentil, Turck- 
heim with its Brand and its red wines, Guebwiller 
with the Olber, and Thann, which yields the 
Range, the strongest and most heady wine of all, 
.so fiery that it has given rise to a malediction, 
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‘‘May the Range drive you !” just as elsewhere 
men say, ‘‘ The deuce take you !” 

The forest region covers about 700,000 acres, of 
which two-thirds are in the mountains. Roads 
have been carried through the Vosges, and yet 
there are many places in their solitudes where 
enormous trees go slowly to decay unseen by any 
but the game and the wild beasts that prowl in 
these dim recesses. The upper limit of the woods 
is marked by the beech tree; to this succeed the 
firs and the pines, and lower down the oaks, the 
birches, the elms, the ashes and chestnuts. 

There has been some diminution in the extent 
of the forest area since the days of the Revolution, 
but only the richer lands have been cleared, and 
the woods are carefully protected against waste 
and injury. 

The pasture land of Alsace lies almost wholly 
in the upper valleys and on the very tops of the 
Vosges. It covers in all about 300,000 acres, and 
furnishes a sweet and succulent pasturage from 
June to September. 

The native cattle, though hardy and vigorous, 
are inferior to the Swiss and the French breeds, 
and these are taking the place of the Alsatian. 

A single pasture nourishes from fifteen to sixty 
cows, some belonging to the herdsman, the others 
hired for the season. When all the preparations 
are made, early in June, the starting day is fixed 
and the herdsmen take leave of their families, who 
will see them no more till the long summer days 
are gone. 

The principal manufacturing industry of Alsace 
is that of cotton stuffs, remarkable for their 
quality and the taste shown in the designs. For 
a long time the mills depended on the water 
power furnished by the mountain streams, but 
with the extension of the industry steam power 
took the first place, and the mills were multiplied 
in every direction. The products of the cot- 
ton manufacture amounted in 1870 to nearly 
300,000,000 francs in value, and Elsass is the most 
important seat of this industry in the German 
Empire. : 

Agriculture and manufactures do not absorb 
the intellectual vigor of Alsace. German by race 
and, in many respects, by tradition, the people 
have been, since 1789, profoundly French in their 
sympathies and ideas, and their contributions to 
literature and to science have added distinguished 
names to the history of France. The German 
works produced are not without their value, more 
especially the poems and historical studies; and 
the writings of Stoeber, who has devoted himself 
to collecting the legends and local traditions in 
the very language of the people, have a peculiar 
charm of their own, and have preserved many of 
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the old songs and stories with their precious stamp 
of originality and their types of character. The 
land is haunted by the phantoms of Roman and 
Barbarian antiquity and the Middle Ages. Every 
ruin has its legend, each field has been the scene of 
some hialf-mythical battle. This way came Ariovis- 
tus, to carve out a kingdom for himself in Gaul, 
to return in headlong flight after his overthrow 
by Cwsar. The sight of Strasburg recalls Attila 
and his ferocious into 
Gaul and made their way with fire and sword into 
the heart of the country. Ifermann and Sieg- 
fried, the national heroes, sleep, like Barbarossa, in 
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their enchanted castles underground, to rise and 
come forth when the country is threatened ; and 
Charlemagne walks again along the Rhine banks, 
while the shadowy form of Roland revisits the 
climpses of the moon on the dim slopes of the 
mountains. This great cycle, the inexhaustible 
source of poetry to the modern world, is in a sense 
the local possession of the Alsatians, as of every 
people, whatever their political boundaries, who 
dwell in the Valley of the Rhine. 

To tell the whole story of Alsace would require 
a volume on the ample scale of the folios dear to 
the book lover, and for its composition a whole 
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literature of history and topography, of tales and 
sketches and chronicles and studies of character 
would have to be read and digested. Something 
of the work has been done, and admirably done, 
with the firm French touch, by M. Charles Grad 
(recently deceased), a Deputy from the Reichsland 
to the German Parliament. Ilis articles on Al- 
sace and Lorraine, continued for several years in 
Le Tour du Monde, form a permanent contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of this most attractive re- 
gion. He neglects nothing in the daily life that 
passes before him, while he has the history and 
the legends associated with each ruined castle or 
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famous battlefield ever in his thought; and he 
never fails to note the picturesque survivals of 
more primitive times, such as this description of 
the night watchman at Kaysersberg: ‘‘'l'en 
o’clock struck as we entered Kaysersberg. The 
tower of Barbarossa’s castle stands out against the 
sky above the gables of the old imperial city. 
One side of the tower is in shadow, the other is 
dimly lighted by the moon, now sinking to the 
horizon. In the stillness of the night we hear the 
murmuring noise of the Weiss, flowing down from 
Alspach. ‘There is not a soul in the streets, and 
not even a cat on the leads. Iere and there, at 
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long intervals, hang, on wires stretched between 
opposite houses, smoke-begrimed lanterns that 
shed a dim light on the street below. What more 
than this is needed in a town where the peaceful 
burghers go to bed with the chickens, without 
waiting for the watchman to go his round? And 
here he comes, turning the corner of the principal 
street, a halberd in his right hand, and in the left 
a lantern, even dimmer than those that hang 
overhead, while he repeats his monotonous re- 
frain: ‘ Hear what I have to tell you. It has just 
struck ten by the clock. Have an eye to the fire 
and the light ; and may God and the Virgin pro- 
tect you rs 

If there is no proof that Barbarossa built the 
Castle of Kaysersberg, it is certain that the town 
was a place of importance during four centuries. 
{In 1351 Charles IV. convoked in its castle the 
deputies of the Alsatian cities, and in 1374 the 
same Emperor conferred upon Keysersberg the 
privilege of selling its hospitality to the Jews. 
It was not less favored by Sigismund, by Fred- 
erick III. and by Charles V. It suffered in the 
religious wars, and was captured successively by 
the Swedes, the Imperialists and the French. 
Its modern history is one of comparative tran- 
quillity. 

Under all circumstances and through whatever 
changes, Kaysersberg, like the rest of Alsace, was 
true in ils allegiance to good wine. M. Grad 
copies from the stone of a well in the mayor’s 
courtyard the following quatrain, which utters 
the sentiment of a less poetical Omar Khayyam 
of the seventeenth century : 


‘* Drinks tu Wasser in dein Kragen 
Uber Disch, es Kalt den Magen ; 
Drink miissig alten, subtilen Wein, 
Rath ich, und lass mich Wasser sein. 

MDCXVIIL.” ' 

Cold water down the throat to pour 
At meat, will chill thee to the core; 
Drink of good wine thine honest fill, 
Leave me a well of water still. 


Mr. Wolff notes, in his ‘* Country of the Vos- 
ges,” that there is a cloud over all this happy 
land even now, twenty-two years since Germany 
rescued her lost child from the spoiler. 

‘‘The watching gendarme,” he says, ‘‘ is every- 
where ; the country literally bristles with spiked 
helmets. There is nothing visible but the con- 
queror on one side, proud, domineering, exacting 


*In Alsatian rhyme : 


‘* Horiha wass ich eich well sala 
D’glock het zeni g’ schlala, 
Hann sori zeu Fir un Liecht, 
Dass i Gott un Maria b’hiet !” 
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unquestioning obedience—and the vanquished on 
the other, cowed, perforce submissive, but unwill- 
ing.” Farther on, he adds: ‘‘ That was not the 
way in which the French proceeded, the manner 
by which they knitted Alsatian hearts firmly to 
themselves. In one important respect—rightly 
observes Professor Freeman—France has much 
less to answer for than other conquering states. 
A province conquered by France has always been 
really incorporated into France ; no French con- 
quests have ever been kept in the condition of 
subject dependencies ; their inhabitants have at 
once been admitted to the rights and wrongs, the 
good and the evil fortunes of Frenchmen, and 
they have had every career offered by the French 
monarchy at once opened to them.” 

So it is that, although the land is ruled by 
German law, civil and military, though the names 
of places are,German, like the folklore and the 
old traditions, and though the flavor of the French 
spoken by the people is unmistakably German, 
the vital atmosphere of Alsace-Lorraine is French. 
The stranger among them feels, from the first 
moment, that he is in France, and, whatever may 
be his conviction as to the rightfulness of the 
German cause in the war of 1870, he condemns 
without reserve the foolish and futile violence 
which wrested Alsace-Lorraine from the country 
to which it rightfully belonged. The longer he 
considers the act the more he is stirred to indig- 
nation ; hateful in the beginning, it becomes 
more hateful as time goes on: ‘* E’l modo ancor 
l offende.” Most of all, it is the manner, the 
contempt for human right. Those who defend 
the act bring forward, as a parallel, the annexa- 
tion of Savoy and Nice by France. Even though 
the cases were parallel, the one would not ex- 
cuse the other. There is, however, no real like- 
ness between the two. Napoleon III., with all 
his faults, was a man of enlightened mind, and he 
respected public opinion more than any ruler of 
his time excepting Victor Emmanuel. It was, no 
doubt, a foregone conclusion that Savoy and Nice 
should become French ; but, in referring the de- 
cision as to their nationality to the people them- 
selves, Napoleon III. displayed his respect for 
their rights as men and his deference to the 
opinion of mankind. It is easy to say that he 
would not have accepted the decision if it had 
been given against him ; and it would be quite as 
reasonable to add that, if he had been another 
man, he would not have been Napoleon III. 

The facts of history are as they are, and not 
what they might have been. The people of Savoy 
and Nice were treated like human beings; the 
people of Alsace and Lorraine were treated like 
cattle, and they refuse to be German. Their 



































writers are French writers, their artists are 
French artists. Who does not know the work of 
Ilenner, in which the French training and the 
French skill give perfect expression to the spirit 
and the poetry of his romantic land? The art- 
ist’s home is at Bernwiller, on the road from 
Thann to Altkirch. The houses of the village 
line the road. They are built of brick, or rammed 
clay, and timber, and with stone foundations. In 
front of each house is a little garden, and behind 
itan orchard. The grounds are inclosed by walls 
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or latticed fences, often by hedges. Henner has 
a new house, built five or six years ago, in the 
middle of a great orchard. The house in which 
he was born stands at about the centre of the vil- 
lage. It now belongs to a carter, who still pre- 
serves the barn doors on which Henner made his 
first boyish attempt at painting. 

It is to this home in the midst of his native 
woods and streams that Henner returns from time 
to time to draw fresh breath of inspiration in the 
pure atmosphere and the enchanted scenery of 
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Alsace. But the painter of the ‘‘Idylle” ren- 
ders, with a fidelity and a vigor like those of Hol- 
bein, the striking types of the Alsatian life. The 
tender grace of his imaginative creations, his 
nymphs and naiads, is not more characteristic 
than the solidity and vitality in the portraits of 
the ‘‘ Paysan du Sundgau” and the ‘‘ Menuisier 
de Bernwiller,” and the noble form of the ‘ Al- 
sacienne,” produced in the Année Terrible be- 
fore the word of dismemberment had been pro- 
nounced, seems to embody the indignation and 
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the undying protest of a free, proud and sensitive 
people. 

In the very heart of the mountains stands on a 
projecting spur, high above the country that 
slopes away below it, the old convent-fortress of 
Ste. Odile. A two hours’ climb through the 


dense woods brings you to the foot of the crest, 
where the ‘‘ Heathen Wall,” built of huge blocks, 
rises before you, in the shadow of the great pines. 
From the terrace above the prospect is one of 
the most striking of the many striking scenes in 
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Alsace. ‘The summit of the standstone mass is 
level and its sides are precipitous, and from the 
church and the cloisters you look down on the 
woods waving below. 

A place of pilgrimage for the faithful, 
Odile is also a point of attraction for tourists. 
The legend of the convent, Altitona in 
Hohenburg in German, is one that cannot grow 
old. 

The father of Ste. Odile, Athic, or Ettich, hav- 
ing received from Childeric the Duchy of Alsace, 
fixed his residence in the royal villa of Ehenheim 
and the mountain fortress Altitona. It was at 
Ehenheim, now Obernai, that there was born to 
Athic, in 654, a blind daughter. The father 
would have put the child to death, but the 
mother, Bereswinda, gave the infant to a faithful 
nurse, who carried it first to Scherwiller, and 
afterward to Beaune, in Burgundy, where it grew 
up. At the age of twelve the child was baptized 
by the name of Odile, by St. Hidulphus, founder 
of the Abbey of Moyenmoutier, near St. Dié. At 
her baptism the young girl suddenly received her 
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sight, and determined to consecrate herself to the 
service of God in caring for the poor; but she re- 
mained at the Convent of Beaune till her twenti- 
eth year. While she was there her mother had 
five other children, four of them boys; and she 
often begged her husband, but in vain, to bring 
his daughter back to her home. Her son Hugo, 
however, brought his sister in secret to the Castle 
of Hohenburg, and by this incurred the wrath of 
the old man, who struck Hugo with his sword, 
and then, seized with remorse, tried to atone for 
the past by cherishing the daughter he had so 
long neglected. He wished her to make a brill- 
and the maiden, not to break her 
religious vows, fled across the Rhine. Her father 
found her on a mountain, near Freiburg, and 
promised to respect her religious scruples ; and, 
in order to keep her near him, he bestowed upon 
her the Castle of Ilohenburg, which she trans- 
formed into a convent, where she received many 
daughters of noble houses. At the foot of the 
mountain Odile established a refuge for the poor 
who were too feeble to climb the steep hill; and 
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this house became in 
time the Monastery 
of Niedermiinster. 
The convent was 
founded about the 
year 680, and the 
holy abbess died in 
720. Even when 
advanced in years, 
Ste. Odile descended 
the mountain every 
day in order to visit 
the refuge and dis- 
pense her charities. 
One day she found a 
poor pilgrim, who 
had fallen on the 
mountain path, over- 
come with fatigue 
and thirst. Calling 
to mind the miracle 
wrought by Moses, 
Ste. Odile struck the 
rock with her staff, 
and there gushed 
forth a spring, which 
still bears her name 
and is visited by 
those who suffer with 
affections of the 
eyes. ; 
The two establisli- 
ments of Hohenburg 
and Niedermiinster 
flourished. Charlemagne, in a decree dated in 
776, recognized their rights and privileges and 
their freedom from secular control, other than 
that of the empire. They were twice plundered 
in the eleventh century, but the Pope, Leo IX., 
who canonized Ste. Odile in 1050, restored the 
Abbey of Hohenburg. Its property was seized 
by Frederick II., Duke of Alsace, but the Em- 
peror Barbarossa compelled its restitution, and 
established his relative Relindis as abbess in the 
convent, in 1153. She was succeeded, in 1167, 
by Herrade de Landsperg, author (says M. Grad) 
of the famous ‘‘ Hortus Delciarum,” one of the 
literary monuments of the age, burned, unhap- 
pily, when the great library of Strasburg was set 
on fire during the bombardment of the city, in 
1870. In 1353 the convent was visited by the 
Emperor Charles IV., who opened the tomb of 
Ste. Odile, and removed a part of her right arm 
and transported it to Prague. In 1425, and again 
in 1546, the convent was burned, and remained 
in a ruinons condition till the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century. After its restoration it was pil- 
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Jaged more than once 
during the Thirty 
Years’ War; but the 
Order of the Pré- 
montrés, who had 
occupied it, Femain- 
ed there till expelled 
by the’ Revolution. 
Two priors of the 
Order, Hugo Peltre 
and Denis Albrecht, 
wrote the Life of 
Ste. Odile, and the 
history of the abbey; 
works from which 
M. Grad compiled 
the account here 
given in outline. 
The convent, with 
its properties of 150 
acres in extent, was 
sold during the Rev- 
olution, and passed 
from one owner to 
another, until it was 
acquired, in 1853, by 
Mgr. Raess, in the 
name of the Stras- 
burg Diocese. The 
buildings have been 
repaired, and are now 
occupied by Sisters 
of the Community of 
Rheinacker. 

Most of the ancient structure has disappeared. 
The church as it stands dates from the end of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The oldest monument of 
the building is a piece of sandstone, about four 
feet high, built in at the-junction of the two gal- 
leries of the vaulted cloister. Three sides of the 
stone are exposed, and each bears sculptures not 
later than the twelfth, and perhaps as carly as the 
eighth, century. , 

From the garden terrace, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the rock which stands out above the 
forest and the plain, there is a superb view over 
the Valley of the Rhine. <A parapet along the 
precipice makes a right angle with the wall on 
the north side. this stands the 
chapel Des Larmes, and outside of the inclosure 
and looking down the precipice is the little chapel 
Des Anges. The legend relates that Ste. Odile, to 
release her father from the flames of purgatory, 
retired to the garden chapel, where she prayed 
and wept for five days, when a vision showed her 
Athic, set free from purgatory. The tears of the 
saint hollowed the rock on which she knelt, and 
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from this the chapel received its name. The other 


little chapel is said to have been consecrated to 
the angels by Ste. Odile, in memory of several 
apparitions of the heavenly visitors. 

All the upper plateau of the mountain is sur- 
rounded by the triple inclosure of the ‘“‘ Heathen 
Wall,” a construction unique of its kind, and re- 
sembling neither the Roman fortifications nor the 
Gallic walls described by Caxsar. It is built with- 
out regularity and follows the line of the mount- 
ain, in a general direction from southeast to 
northwest, for a length of 3,070 meters (10,072 
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Some portions of the western front are ten or 
twelve feet in height, but the general elevation is 
less than this. 

Archzxologists are practically agreed that the 
wall was built as a place of refuge for the Celtic 
and Gallo-Roman inhabitants in the time of the 
Germanic invasions that followed on the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

One of the innumerable German patriotic effu- 
sions that found their way into print in the war 
time of 1870 was a song, with the refrain : 


‘*Geib uns Elsass oder Tod.” 
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feet) ; the whole extent of the wall being 
meters (34,456 feet, or 64 miles). 

The lower ranges of stones are shapeless blocks 
of native sandstone. Above these are roughly 
squared blocks laid in two longitudinal rows and 
held together by oaken tenons with dovetailed 
ends. Most of these tenons have disappeared, 
but the cubes are clearly visible in the stone. 
There is no sign of mortar or cement. The wall 
is about six or seven feet thick, and it varies in 
height according to its state of preservation. 
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Elsass, it is certain, meant, first of all and last 
of all, Strasburg. The old imperial city, German 
to the core when it was taken by Louis XIV. in 
1681, was in 1870 the central point of a German 
feeling not less intense than that which is roused 
in every French breast to-day by the mention of 
its name. It was a foreign city to the conqueror 
of 1681; it is none the less, perhaps even more, a 
foreign city to the victor of 1870. Two hundred 
years had changed the heart of the city; in this, 
as in other respects, the type of the Alsatian land. 


























The more recent glories of Strasburg are not 
unfairly divided between the two nations. Not 
Weimar itself is more intimately associated with 
Goethe than the city in which he first heard the 
voice of Antiquity, and lived like a young Apollo, 
charmed with all he saw and charming all with 
his beauty and his genius, to the lasting damage 
of too many hearts. Since he lived there and 
dreamed and wrote a change has come over the 
old city. A hundred and twenty years ago the 
old order of things in Europe was still unchanged, 
though the sound of the coming storm could be 
heard on the far horizon. Napoleon was born 
the same year that Goethe entered the University 
of Strasburg, when the medieval world was totter- 
ing to its fall. He saw Marie Antoinette pass 
through the city on her way to the fatal French 
throne. State pageants and beer gardens, the 
homely citizen ways, the country maidens and 
the night-long dances, the wonderful Cathedral 
and the sight of the Alsatian land spread out be- 
low it, the Bastberg—he took in everything with 
the serene intelligence that no throbbing of the 
heart ever had power to disturb. It is not possi- 
ble to think of Strasburg without recalling Goethe 
in the morning of his life, already more than 
dimly conscious that he was come into the world 
to create the literature of Germany. 

The French names associated with the city are 
those of the Revolution and the Empire, Kléber 
and Kellermann, aird Rouget de l’Isle, with the 
“* Marseillaise,” which he composed while stationed 
at Strasburg in 1702. Naturally enongh, the pop- 
ular imagination has added details to the legend 
of the composition, but the main features of the 
story are authentic, if anything is so. Rouget de 
VIsle passed the night in composing the six 
stanzas of the immortal war song. ‘The seventh, 
added some months afterward, was the work of 
Dubois. 

The hymn was published at Strasburg under 
the name of the ‘‘ Chant de l’armée du Rhin.” It 
was copied in the papers and so reached Mar- 
seilles, where Barbaroux and his followers took it 
up, when they marched on Paris to aid in the 
overthrow of the monarchy. The Parisians, hear- 
ing it then for the first time, called it the 
‘‘Hymne des Marseillais,” and later ‘‘ La Mar- 
seillaise.” In his long life of seventy-six years 
Rouget de |’Isle wrote much and worthily, but the 
author of the “ Marseillaise ” will be remembered 
by that alone as long as men read the story of the 
French Revolution. 

In leaving Alsace the stranger finds on entering 
Lorraine a people in whose physical type, no less 
than in language, there is nothing of the Ger- 
The land remains what ite oldest archives 


man. 
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declare it to have been, the home of a Latin race. 
The Lorrainers are known by their short, round 
heads, and their cast of mind, unlike that of their 
Swabian neighbors, is cool, orderly, reflective, 
and wholly free from mysticism. The Alsatian 
name for the Lorrainers is to-day, as it has always 
been, Les Welches, the German name for foreign- 
ers, and especially for those of Latim or Celtic 
origin. 

The old Province of Lorraine was bounded, 
north by Luxemburg, the Palatinate and Treves, 
east by Alsace, south by Franche-Comté, and west 
by Champagne. The only natural frontier was 
the chain of the Vosges, which divided it from 
Alsace. It formed part of the territory left in 
855 to Lothaire II., from whom it received the 
name Lotharti Regnum, which has become by suc- 
cessive modifications Lothringen in German, in 
French Lorraine. 

It was held for eight centuries by the Dukes of 
Lorraine, and passed, in 1736, to Stanislas Lee- 
zinski, the dethroned King of Poland. On his 
death, in 1766, it fell tothe crown of France; 
and thirty-four years after it was divided into the 
four Departments of Meurthe, Moselle, Meuse and 
Vosges. By the Treaty of Frankfort, in 1871, 
France ceded to Germany two-thirds of the De- 
partment of Moselle, two arrondissements of that 
of Meurthe, and a canton and a half of the Vosges 
Department. It isinteresting to Americans to note 
that France still keeps the littie city of St. Dié, 
in the Vosges, the place in which Waltzemiiller 
brought out, in 1507, the ‘* Cosmographie Intro- 
ductio,” the book in which he proposed that the 
name of America should be given to the fourth 
part of the world, after its discoverer, Americus 
Vesputius.* ‘And another fourth part,” he 
says, ‘‘has been discovered by Americus Vespu- 
tius, and I can see no gvod reason why anyone 
should object to calling this, from its discoverer 
Americus, a man of sagacious mind, Amerie, or 
America, that is, the land of Americus.” 

Lorraine is a wooded country, the forests cover- 
ing about a fourth part of the surface; but its 
soil is fertile and produces, especially in the Valley 
of the Meurthe, more than twice the quantity of 
grain needed for local consumption, besides other 
crops, such as beets, rape, hops and wine. There 
are pasture lands on the mountains, the chaumes, 
as they are called, and among the minerals are 
iron, the red Vosges sandstone, rock salt and 
marble. 

The river of Lorraine is the Moselle, flowing 

* Et alia quarta pars per Americum Vesputium .. . in- 
venta est, quam non video cur quis jure vetet ab Americo 
inventore, sagacis ingenii viro, Amerigen quasi Americi 
terram, sive Americam dicendam. 
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with a soft murmur through the vine-clad hills 
and the green fields, as when Ausonius sang its 
praises fifteen hundred years ago. ‘The Moselle 
rises in the Vosges, near Bussang, and touches 
many a famous place—Remiremont, Epinal, Cus- 
tine, where Mary Queen of Scots was brought up ; 
Metz, Thionville, Treves, and Coblenz, where it 
joins the Rhine. ‘T'wo-fifths of its course—about 
320 miles in all—are in French territory, the rest 





in Germany. 

Metz, now the capital of Lothringen, was known 
until 1870 as the 
impregnable city > 
which had resisted 
every attack. In 
the time of Cesar it 
was the chief city 
of the Mediomatrici. 
It was the seat of a 
bishop in the third 
century, and became 
the capital of Aus- 
trasia under the 
Merovingian kings. 
Henry II. added it 
to the kingdom in 
1552, and the same 
year Charles V. be- 
sieged it, from Octo- 
ber 19th to the Ist 
of January, 1553, 
when he retreated 
unsuccessful, with 
the bitter reflection 
that Fortune reserv- 
ed her favors for 
young men. The 
city has always been 
a post of the first 
importance, and its 
fortifications would 
have maintained its 
reputation for in- 
vincibility, even 
against the German 
hosts of 1870, had 
the defense been directed by a soldier resolved to 
do his duty. The story of the incredible baseness 
which yielded such a stronghold with 180,000 vet- 
eran soldiers is familiar to all. There is nothing 
like it in military history ; and the feeble excuse 
offered in behalf of Bazaine that his men were 
without ammunition calls to mind instinctively 
the indignant answer made by the old Duke of 
Saldanha, then-Portuguese Minister to England : 
‘Without ammunition ? But they had their 
bayonets.” 
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In the hands of the Germans, the defenses of 
Metz have been immensely increased. It may be 
said that they touch those of Thionville (Dieden- 
hofen), eighteen miles away ; and if fortifications 
can guarantee a possession, Lorraine will remain 
in German hands. None the less, the fortifica- 
tions will be tested, and in war even the most un- 
expected things happen. 

Metz is not only a camp and a fortress ; it pos- 
sesses a cathedral (St. Stephen’s), a magnificent 
Gothic basilica, constructed in the fourteenth 
century, though the 
choir dates from the 
sixteenth. The two 
towers flanking the 
nave were intended 
to be of equal height, 
but one remains in- 
complete; the 
other, the loftiest in 
all Lorraine, rises 
to 312 feet. The 
stained - glass win- 
dows of the cathe- 
dral are of remark- 
able beauty. They 
are the work of an 
Alsatian artist, Val- 
entin Busch, and 
date from 1526, 
The other churches 
and the Hotel de 
Ville are not un- 
worthy of the cathe- 
dral. It is not in 
architecture, how- 
ever, that we find 
the highest expres- 
sion of the Lorraine 
genius, but in the 
work of the unique 
painter, who be- 
longs to this beauti- 
ful land by name as 
well as by birth. No 
one remembers 
Claude Gelée, but Claude Lorrain is known and 
loved wherever art is revered. ‘Thirty years ago 
Ruskin thought he had proved that Claude knew 
very little of painting, but all that gorgeous rhet- 
orie which passed for criticism has had its day, 
and the landscapes of Claude are still as beautiful 
as the sunrise and sunset. 

Not less beautiful is the story of the artist’s 
life, and his career in the Eternal City, where he 
died at the age of eighty-two, in the atmosphere 
that is light and glory and poetry. It is a true 























sritic, MM. Charles 
Blane, who writes 
of him: ‘‘ But the 
real master of 
Claude was the sun. 
And what patience, 
what trials, what 
labors and fatigue 
were needed in the 
struggle with such 
a modcl! Claude 
wished to penetrate 
more deeply than 
any had yet done 
into the hidden 
mysteries of nature ; 
to surprise the sun 
at every hour of the 
day and to learn by 
heart, not the ca- 
prices, but the har- 
monies, of light. 
Often he rose before 
the dawn and wan- 
dered off into the 
Campagna to watch 
the changes with 
the coming of the 
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A LORRAINE PROFILE.— BY HENNER, 
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day. ... Ile tray- 
ersed these lumin- 
ous spaces without 
pencil or colors, for, 
before he trans- 
ferred them to the 
canvas, he painted 
them with the eye 
that took them in. 
He caught the 
shades of color in 
their rapid varia- 
tions, when the sun 
appears at first on 
a calm, bright day, 
silvery in tone and 
preceded by a white 
aureola. <A few de- 
grees above the 
horizon the white 
passes into yellow, 
and this deepens a 
little higher into 
orange, and the 
orange becomes 
crimson, and the 
crimson shades 
away into violet... 
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BIRTHPLACE OF CLAUDE LOBRAIN, AT CHAMAGNE, 
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and so, by delicate gradations, each wonderfully 
rich, the day chases before it the night, and the 
lingering shadowy veil of the night tempers the 
day.” 

Claude was born at Chamagne, on the Moselle 
in 1600, and he spent more than fifty years of his 
life in Rome. His love of light and space is the 
Latin stamp that belongs to his countrymen, the 
stamp that marks the song and the legend, no less 
than the art, of Lorraine. The witches haunt the 
mountains of Alsace ; in Lorraine their place is 
taken by the fairies, Celtic, of course, in the be- 
ginning, but kindly to the Latin folk who inherit 


from the Gauls. ‘‘ These fairies,” says Mr. Wolff, 
‘‘dance on every green, perch on every rocky 
peak, build their palaces in every forest, and never 
seem to pitch their tent ina vale, but they attempt, 
at any rate, to bridge it over with a ‘ fairies’- 
bridge.’ There is the useful domestic sottré— 
purely Lorraine—who obligingly does the work for 
well-conducted maids ; there is the mountain fay, 
the fairy of the lake—no locality, no occasion is 
left unused which offers a point d’appui for the 
superhuman elf.” 

The patriotism, ineradicable in the Lorrainer 
as in the Alsatian, that made him appropriate for 














his little fatherland the glory of having given 
birth to the Maid of Orleans—her birthplace, 
Domrémy, they said, depended on the Barrois, 
and this belonged to Lorraine—has received a 
baptism in the fire of suffering as a citizen of that 
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great, undying nation whom La Pucelle rescued 
forever from foreign domination. It is surely not 
without significance that the heroic Maiden rises, 
like a guardian angel, before the eastern gate of 
France. 


ONLY. 


By McCuLLOCH WILLIAMs, 


Oxy a wounded bird— 
A golden robin, dying in the grass. 
No matter that a song for aye is stilled, 
A wild sweet fitful melody, that filled 
The summer woodland, and ecstatic thrilled 
With its rare cadences the ear that heard. 
Only a bird—dead as the fair days pass. 


Only a withered rose, 
Plucked at half-blow and dying in the heat. 
No matter for its lightly cherished bloom, 
No matter for its idly breathed perfume, 
Or that, if you had spared, its happier doom 
Had been to dance in every wind that blows. 
Only a rose—despoiled of every sweet. 


Only a coffin small, 
A dead child with white roses on its breast. 
What matter if some heart is wrung with pain, 
Some life all dark, some swelling hope made vain, 
Or tears fall down, a black and bitter rain 
That never leaf nor flower to life may call ? 
Only a child gone from its play to rest. 


Only? Ah, woeful word! 
A sigh, a sound, a waft of idle breath. 
Yet time goes featly in its narrow round, 
And hearts break sometimes to its simple sound. 
And fair love dies, and fate is all uncrowned, 
And winds of waving passion wildly stirred. 
Only ?—a cobweb spun ’twixt Life and Death. 
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By T. C. Lewis. 
i 
(From ‘‘ Omar Khayyam.’’) 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 


Yon fort once proudly towered into the blue; 
Kings at its portals rendered homage due. 

Now from its ruins sounds the dove’s lone coo, e 
And fondly asks who built it. who, who, who? 


IL 


(From Sadi’s “ Gulistan.” Book iii., Story 27.) 


The wise I liken unto coins of gold, 
“Valued in all the earth; . 

But fools high-born as token coins I hold, 
Of merely local worth. 


Ill. 
(Author not known.) 
When you were born, a helpless child, 
You only cried while others smiled. 
So live, that when you come to die, 
You then may smile and others cry. 
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PEPPINO’S 


By CAPTAIN L, 


SomE years ago I was a clerk in the employ of 
Frederick Warburton, a British merchant of 
IIong Kong, a dealer in silks, teas, spices and 
opium, 














‘‘ ONE OF THE SAILORS HAD REACHED OVER AND 
CLEVERLY CAUGHT THE HOOK INTO THE COL- 
LAR OF MY JACKET.” 


The interpreter of the house was Peppino, an 
Italian, a man of about forty, with dark, piercing 
eyes, an enormous beard, stooping shoulders and 
a decided limp. He was a reserved man, and 
seldom associated with the other employés of the 
firm. He was, in consequence, no favorite with 
us, although being correct and clever in his busi- 
ness methods, and seemingly devoted to his em- 
ployer’s interests, Mr. Warburton reposed much 
confidence in him. 

I can scarcely tell why it was, but from the 
very first I had no faith in the man, and believed 
him to be a thorough villain. From certain things 
which came under my observation, I soon made 
up my mind that, for some purpose which I could 
not fathom, Peppino was maquerading under an 
assumed character, In the first place, although 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 5—36. 
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representing himself to be an Italian, which lan- 
guage I spoke well myself, I discovered that his 
pronunciation was execrable, such as no native 
would be guilty of. One day, overhearing him 
conducting a sale of silks with two Spanish mer- 
chants from Manilla, I was surprised to hear him 
rattling off Spanish as correctly as I could speak 
English. 

Another discovery that I soon made was this : 
that for some reason Peppino bore an intense 
hatred to Mr. Warbur- 
ton, which, however, in 
that gentleman’s pres- 
ence, he studiously con- 


cealed. Once, in the warehouse, when he thought 
himself alone, I heard him mutter these words to 
himself after Mr. Warburton had passed out: 
‘‘Caramba! I'll get even with you yet, you scoun- 
drel.” It was a threat uttered, too, not in his bad 
Italian, but in purest Spanish, proving beyond 
doubt that this was his native tongue. 
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But the most interesting incident of all was the 
fact, which I one day stumbled upon by accident, 
that the interpreter was apparently desperately in 
‘ove with Mrs. Warburton, and that he carried 
about with him a small golden locket containing 
a beautiful miniature of this lady. How he came 
possessed of this portrait I could not tell, nor 
could I ascertain whether the lady reciprocated 
the interpreter’s affection. To add to the mystery 
of the affair, I observed that Peppino used the 
utmost care, so far as I could see, to avoid meet- 
ing Mrs. Warburton, and could not be induced 
under any consideration to visit his employer's 
residence. 

Had I at last discovered the explanation of Pep- 
pino’s queer conduct ? Was he in love with Mrs. 
Warburton ? And did he hate his employer be- 
cause he was that lady’s husband ? It certainly 
began to look that way. 

Mrs. Warburton was a woman with whom any 
min might easily fall in love. She was beauti- 
ful, of elegant figure and charming manners. 
Her husband was very proud of her, and she 
seemed utterly devoted to him. They had been 
married, as I understood it, about five years, and 
had one child. Warburton was English; his wife 
was certainly not. He had met her, a widow, on 
the steamer coming out to Singapore, it was said, 
and had married her. 

At first I thought I ought to acquaint my em- 
ployer with what I had discovered ; but on re- 
flection I decided not to do so. Whether this 
decision was a wise one I have since had reason 
to doubt ; but it seemed right at the time, for 
reasons that I need not state, and I only shook 
my head and said to myself: ‘* Poor Peppino! 
you are an unlucky devil. What will come of 
your madness !” 

It was about a year after Peppino’s comipg into 
the house that one day Mr. Warburton surprised 
us all by announcing that he had concluded to 
wind up his business and go home to London ; 
and as he was a man of action as well as of words, 
in sixty days the business was closed up. 

Mr. Warburton, taking me aside, said: ‘‘ You 
have been a faithful employé, and I wish you to 
undertake another matter. Two years ago I was 
worth fifty thousand pounds; but I am now 
steadily losing money. There is some adverse 
influence at work, which I do not understand, 
and which is ruining me, and I am about to leave 
Iioug Kong. I have now twenty-five thousand 
pounds in bank, which represents my entire fort- 
une. This sum I shall invest in silks, spices and 
teas. I will charter a vessel for London, and ship 
this merchandise by her, having it, of course, well 
insured. The cargo will bring me a handsome 
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profit in London. I wish you to sail in the ship 
as supercargo, for which you shall have a free pas- 
sage home and two hundred pounds in gold in ad- 
dition. I shall follow in due time by the steamer 
with my wife and child. Will you go ?” 

Of course I accepted, and during the ensuing 
fortnight we were all very busy, no one more so 
than Peppino, who loudly bemoaned the hard 
fate that would separate him from so good a mas- 
ter. Ile overdid the matter, I thought, and I 
was glad to think I should soon see the last of the 
fellow, whom I could neither like nor understand. 

At last the cargo was in, the papers all signed 
and the ship ready for sea. Mr. Warburton gave 
a farewell luncheon, at which all the late em- 
ployés were present, including Peppino, and we 
separated with general expressions of good will 
and best wishes for each one’s future prosperity 
and happiness. 

At noon the next day we weighed anchor, and 
with a steady easterly breeze filling our sails the 
good bark Glencastle ran briskly down the China 
Sea, nothing worthy of record happening until 
we encountered a rather heavy gale about two 
hundred miles northwest of Borneo, which, though 
shaking us up a trifle, did no damage, although 
during its progress I came within an inch of losing 
my life, in which event this true tale would never 
have been written. 

Although not strictly in my line of duty, I had 
been forward helping to lash the yawl, the fasten- 
ings of which had begun to part, when a sudden 
lurch of the ship sent me flying overboard into 
the boiling sea, and, as Tom Dackett, the mate, 
afterward said, nobody at that moment would 
have given a ha’penny for my chances of escape. 

We were on the lee side of the bark, which was 
heeled over so far by the pressure of the wind that 
the rail was almost level with the water, and I 
shot along sternward like an arrow from a bow, 
not two yards distant from the ship’s side. Just 
as I was swept past the mizzen chains I felt a 
piece of cold iron graze my cheek, and the next 
instant I was hauled on board, half strangled by 
the sea water I had swallowed. 

What had happened was this: One of the sail- 
ors, standing well aft, had witnessed the accident, 
and, clutching a boathook with an extra long 
handle, had reached over and cleverly caught the 
hook into the collar of my jacket, hauling me on 
board as he might have done a good-sized fish. 

My gratitude to the fellow was indeed great, 
but it was nothing compared with the surprise I 
felt when I recognized in my savior our late in- 
terpreter Peppino! His great beard was gone, 


and his face was as smooth as an infant’s; his 
rounded shoulders were as square as a soldier’s, 
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and there was not the suspicion of a limp in his 
sturdy walk. But it was Peppino all the same; 
for he had given himself away, in the excitement 
of pulling me over the rail, by exclaiming: ‘* Por 
Dios ! Carleton, it was a close shave. If it had 
been Warburton, he might have gone to the deuce 
for all of Peppino.” Then, astounded evidently 
at his folly, the interpreter had darted forward 
and begun to pull and haul with the men as if 
nothing had happened. 

The storm continued to rage so fiercely all after- 
noon and into the night that I had no chance to 
speak with Peppino, who, I soon perceived, studi- 
ously avoided me. I wanted to ask him a hun- 
dred questions, as you may imagine. Why had he 
come to sea as a sailor, and why, of all ships, 
had he chosen this one of Mr. Warburton’s ? Why 
had he removed his beard, thus altering his en- 
tire aspect ? Of course his being stoop-shoul- 
dered and lame had been assumed, for such de- 
fects could not be remedied at will. Why had he 
at Hong Kong pretended such infirmities ? Who 
was he, and what was he, and why was he mas- 
querading in this mysterious manner ? 

About midnight, the storm having greatly 
abated in the meantime, it was reported that the 
ship was leaking, and the pumps were manned. 
Vigorous pumping kept the ship just free and no 
more. Presently the leak all at once increased 
decidedly and gained on the pumps, a curious in- 
cident, for both sea and wind were going down 
rapidly. In one hour’s time there were six feet 
of water in the hold, and the captain gave orders 
to get the boats ready for leaving the ship. 

Whilst we were busy getting breakers of water 
and bags of biscuits into each boat one of the 
sailors came up from below in a state of great ex- 
citement, holding an auger in one hand and a 
quantity of freshly cut chips in the other. 

«See !” he exclaimed, thrusting them before us 
into the light of the swinging lamps; ‘‘ an auger, 
an’ chips just bored that taste o’ sea water! The 
ship’s been scuttled, an’ I found ’em hid away iu 
the bunk o’ that blarsted " 

The speaker did not finish the sentence, but 
staggering forward, fell prostrate, his skull 
crushed in by a heavy block, with a bit of rope 
attached, which rattled along the deck. This 
block seemed to have fallen from aloft, as if 
loosened by the wind; but I knew to the con- 
trary, for it had come whizzing past my ear on 
a level, and looking around, I saw a form glide 
softly behind the mainmast and disappear in the 
gloom like a phantom. 

I sprang after the person, and found him 
crouching behind a water butt. 

“You devil!” I hissed. ‘‘ You have scuttled 
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this ship, and have murdered that man to pre- 
vent his telling on you.” 

‘*Leave me alone,” replied the man, in a 
hoarse, low tone. ‘‘It’s all done now. I've 
had my revenge. Why should you harm me? I 
saved your life only yesterday. Don’t take mine.” 

It was Peppino who spoke ! 

I hesitated what to do. The wretch deserved 
exposure and punishment, but the words “I 
saved your life only yesterday ” appealed strongly 
to me, and I turned away. No one, in the dark- 
ness and excitement, had witnessed this little epi- 
sode, and I alone knew that it was Peppino who 
had scuttled the bark. 

In less than two hours the good ship Glencastle, 
with all her silks, teas and spices, was at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and we, in two boats, were adrift 
on the great ocean. 

As fate would have it, the cause of all our woes 
was in the same boat with myself, and I could 
easily see that he was greatly agitated. He real- 
ized that his life wouldn’t be worth a straw amid 
these fierce men if I should tell what I knew; 
and, distrusting me, the cunning fellow sat next 
to me on the thwart, with his knife clutched in 
his hand, but concealed under his jacket. I knew 
his purpose well. Should I open my mouth to 
speak the truth the devil’s knife would be in my 
heart before my tongue could reveal the secret. 
He was desperate now, and would dispose of me 
as quickly as he had silenced the poor sailor a lit- 
tle while before. 

This situation was unbearable ; so I whispered 
in Peppino’s ear : 

**Don’t be a fool. 
not expose you.” 

Then I saw him quietly put his knife away into 
its sheath, and knew he was satisfied. 

We were nearly two hundred miles northwest 
of Borneo, and so at daylight we laid a southeast 
course, and with a quiet sea and a fair breeze we 
made the land the second day, near Labuan. 

The loss of our ship made a stir in the colony, 
which was added to when it was stated that the 
bark had been scuttled by some one on board, as 
yet unknown. 

Shortly after landing Peppino took me aside, 
and in an excited manner said : 

‘‘Let us understand each other. Iam afraid 
they will kill me if it is discovered that it was I 
who sent the ship to the bottom. Are you géing 
to keep my secret, or not ?” 

‘*That depends,” I answered, quietly. ‘ But 
even if I do there may be suspicion enough on 
the part of the others to make it very hot for you. 
First, tell me why you scuttled the bark, imperil- 
ing all our lives.” 


Put up your knife. I will 
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“Listen, and: you shall know,” replied Pep- 
pino, bitterly. ‘‘ But there was no danger to our 
lives. I took care of that, you sec, and not a soul 
was lost. 

‘‘ That bark, or, rather, its cargo, was owned by 
Frederick Warburton. You believed him to be 
an honorable man ; but I know him for a scoun- 
drel. Ile has wronged me beyond the power of 
words to adequately describe. Seven years ago I 
was living happily in Singapore with my wife, 
Warburton being engaged there in business. He 
saw my wife, he admired her, he sought her ac- 
quaintance, and under the guise of friendship for 
us both he stole her affections from me; he al- 
lured her by his wealth, he made her costly gifts, 
and prejudiced her against me. He got her to 
begin suit for divorce, and threatened to expose 
certain secret smuggling operations into which, 
with devilish cunning, he had tempted me, unless 
I should let the case go by default, which, like a 
fool, I did. The divorce was procured on the 
testimony of suborned witnesses, and then he 
married her and they went to Ilong Kong. 

‘* I thirsted for revenge. I traveled hither and 
thither in Chinese ports, for I knew the language 
well. I let my beard grow to unusual length 
so as to conceal my features; I practiced stoop- 
ing like an old man, and limped as if I were lame, 
and when the time came I went to Hong Kong to 
hire for an interpreter. I went boldly to War- 
burton, and in the limping, deformed, bearded 
old Italian he never recognized the 
faced, graceful Spaniard whom he had so griev- 
ously wronged. I fought shy of his wife—my 
wife to-day before God, and not his—for I feared 
her quick woman’s perceptions would unmask me. 

‘*T laid many plans for revenge. I might have 
taken the villain’s life, but caspita! you Eng- 
lish people hang men so readily for such things. 
My plans generally miscarried, but the scoundrel 
has lost money of late. Peppino may know how 
that happened. And at last my time came, and 
I have had my revenge. My wife left me because 
I was poor ; she went to him because he was rich ; 
and I have made him a beggar. 

“That cargo of silks, teas and spices repre- 
sented all of Frederick Warburton’s fortune. 
With that safely landed in London he would roll 
in wealth, with my wife enjoying it with him; 
with that cargo at the bottom of the sea he would 
be what I am to-day—a pauper. So you see I 
quietly bore holes in the bottom of his ship, and 
send his rich cargo to the mermaids and the 
fishes. He is a beggar, and Peppino is avenged.” 

I looked at the fellow, shook my head and said : 

“You forgot one thing. You were crafty, but 
not crafty enough. That cargo was well insured, 
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and when he calls upon the underwriters and 
proves the Mr. Warburton will receive 
thirty thousand pounds in hard yellow gold, in 
London. <A very handsome sum, even you will 
admit, and one which will keep its possessor a 
long time out of the almshouse. Oh, no, Pep- 
pino, with all your cunning Mr. Warburton is not 
yet a—panuper.” 

I expected to see the Spaniard fairly collapse 
with mortification and chagrin as I spoke these 
words, coolly and with considerable satisfaction ; 
but he did nothing of the sort. On the contrary 
he looked me impudently in the face, and then 
asked : 

‘* Tiow do you know the cargo was insured ?” 

‘** Because I drew up Mr. Warburton’s applica- 
tion to the company myself for thirty thousand 
pounds, and the risk was accepted, and I saw 
the receipts for the premium money in his own 
hands,” I answered, in a confident tone. 

Peppino, then, in a very aggravating tone, 
asked : 

‘** Are you certain the receipts you saw are gen- 
nine ?” 

** Genuine !” Tejaculated, with a start. “ Why, 
how could they be otherwise ?” 

** Names can be forged,” said Peppino, quietly, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

** Forged! The signature of the company’s sec- 
retary forged !” I exclaimed, in amazement. 

‘«T said forged,” from Peppino, imperturbably. 
Then he went on, with a grim smile of satisfac- 
tion: ‘* Who carried the application to the com- 
pany, with the money for the premium? Who 
brought back the receipts from their office? It 
was Peppino—the trusted interpreter, you will re- 
member.” 

** That is true,” I muttered, a sickening feeling 
coming over me as a suspicion of the truth began 
to dawn upon me. 

‘* Well, Peppino is not a fool,” the Spaniard 
proceeded, in an aggravating way. ‘‘ He was on 
the lookout for revenge. He tore up the applica- 
tion you so carefully prepared, he put the pre- 
mium money into his own pocket, he forged the 
signatures to the receipts, which you all kept so 
carefully. 

**So when Frederick Warburton calls at the 
insurance offices for his thirty thousand pounds 
he will find no money there for him, and he will 
tear his hair and gnash his teeth. Oh, Peppino 
knew what he was doing when he sent that cargo 
to the bottom of the sea! He has his revenge— 
Frederick Warburton is a beggar.” 

As I looked at the speaker a feeling of pity, 
disgust and admiration in turn took possession of 
me. I felt sorrow for the wrongs he had suffered, 
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disgust at his diabolical treachery, and a certain 
admiration of the nerve and craft he had dis- 
played in effecting his purpose. It was evident 
that Peppino, though he might be a deeply in- 
jured man, and 50, to a certain extent, justified 
in seeking revenge, possessed those elements of 
character that distinguish the thoroughbred scoun- 
drel and crafty villain in all ages. 

That very night Peppino disappeared, leaving 
behind only a slip of paper which he had stuffed 
into my waistcoat pocket, and which contained 
these words : 

‘You have behaved very decent to me, and, as you 
English say, you are not half bad. I'm off—where to, is 
nobody’s business. I shall write old Warburton all the 
particulars, and he’ll think a typhoon has struck him. 
Glad you got your two hundred pounds in advance. 
Adios! From your beloved Preprprrno.” 
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And that was the last I ever heard of the Spaniard 
with the Italian name. 

Most of our crew soon obtained transportation 
to Singapore, whence I secured a passage to Lon- 
don in a homeward-bound Indiaman. 

Of course I wrote by first mail to Mr. Warbur- 
ton at Hong Kong, giving him all the facts in my 
possession respecting the loss of the ship, but it 
was a short cnough letter I got in reply. It ran 
thus : 

‘Dear Car.eton: I’m a ruined man, thanks to that 
scoundrel Peppino. I’m going to try Australia. Good- 
by. F. W.” 

The case made a great stir at the time in insur- 
ance circles and in the newspapers, but the true 
inwardness of the affair was never known except 
to us three. 


THE SUNBURNT POET. 
3y THEODORE WATTS. 
( Written on the death of Richard Francis Burton, Trieste, October 20th, 1890.) 


To win the Theban prize each brought his ode, 
When, lo! a stranger stood, wind-flusht and brown, 
Who sang the wondrous world and clain:ed the crown ; 
But high gods sing in a forgotten mode. 
Then cried he, soaring high—his bright feet shod 
With Day that quenched the day and hid the town— 
‘*Ye spurn Apollo as a sunburnt clown, 
Ye pallid priestlings of a sunburnt god !” 


'Twas Phebus’ self. And now he welcomes thee, 
England’s brave Burton, dowered of sun and wind, 

Whose songs were born in deserts fierce and free, 
’Mid dusky Bedouins, Mongols yellow-skinncd, 
In Amazonian woods, in wilds of Ind, 

And on the breast of Camoens’ mother-sea. 
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BURTON, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 


By A. L. 


THOSE who have read the books of this traveler 
and scholar during the past forty years may be 
counted by millions. His writings have delighted 
readers in every part of the civilized world, and 
it may be said that his travels were as extensive, 
though chiefly in the uncivilized regions were 
they most valuable. This is to class parts of 
Arabia and Africa which he visited as uncivilized, 
and I feel sure that no one who has visited those 
regions will object to styling the great majority 
of the people barbarians. 


RAWSON, 

I have heard Burton say of them: ‘ The worst 
races are not necessarily the lowest in the scale as 
to intellect ; they are those whose talents are given 
to vice and cruelty among themselves, neighbor- 
ing peoples and strangers. Such people are in 
the way of true civilization, and like tigers, co- 
bras and other hindrances to the peaceful occupa- 
tion of some of the fairest portions of the earth, 
the sooner they are helped to disappear the better 
it will be for the rest of mankind.” 

Richard Francis Burton was born, March 19th, 
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1821, son of Lieutenant Colonel Burton, a retired 
Irish officer. He inherited his father’s military 
talents and love of a roaming life, and his moth- 
er’s wit and powers of observation and description. 
These he used to the very best advantage on his 
journeys in new fields, as every candid reader is 
pleased to say on reading almost any one of his 
many volumes. His early life was begun as a boy 
in Tours, France, a city of books and book- 
makers, and there he made himself familiar with 
the language as derived from his playmates, and 
which was soon polished by masters, willing teach- 
ers of such an apt student, at Blois, another his- 
toric French city. His recollections of those early 
days were amusing. ‘‘ Frenchmen, and French 
women in particular,” he wont to 
‘‘seemed to me to be forever in masquerade, not 
only in dress, but in thought and expression.” 

He probably never changed that opinion. 

I asked him why he thought thus of his co- 
religionists, and he answered: ‘*The Catholic 
religion redeems a Frenchmaa, but an Irishman 
ennobles the Catholic faith.” 

“They have some great men in France,” I 
ventured, 

‘Seldom that one can be so named who was a 
zealous churchman. Great and good men every- 
where belong to a higher order than any church.” 

“How did you enjoy your life at Oxford ?” 

“Trinity College was supplied, as usual, with 
boys, or ‘men,’ as they are proud to call each 
other, who cared more for physical than for men- 
tal culture ; their pleasures, too, were of the same 
color. My studies were very little trouble to me, 
for the tutors never seemed to take pains to teach 
us anything. If we found out by ourselves, we 
were fortunate in gaining some degree of recog- 
nition; but if we failed through lack of method 
in our instructors, we were demerited, degraded, 
and finally plucked. I did not dare to bring such 
a disgrace home to my ‘governor,’ so I helped 
myself to a leave of absence.” 

‘Your days in the private school at Richmond 
were more pleasant, it must be presumed.” 

‘‘Indeed they were. Richmond is one of the 
fairest spots in beautiful England, and our school 
(Watson’s) one of the best, and I really learned 
more there than at Trinity, counting the same 
number of days to each place. I would abolish 
colleges as they are now, and turn them into 
schools for specialties, to fit boys for some certain 
business or walk in life. If a boy is born to a 
title, let him cram history, poetry and biography ; 
if his lot is to be a gentleman, fill him up with 
poetry, romance, general literature and politics ; 
if to commerce or manufacture, stuff him with 
the elements of mechanics, of engineering, chem- 
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istry, and the details of some certain line of 
trades; and so on give each one a fair start in 
life.” 

The earnestness with which he advocated such 
a change in the methods and system of teaching 
was convincing of his sincerity. One of his argu- 
ments was (1869): ‘“‘In answering your inquiry 
I am free to say I never liked the present aca- 
demic or collegiate system, because it enables men 
of mediocre ability to creep into places where 
they may do infinite harm. Look at my case in 
India in 1857. I had suggested the necessity for 
an increase of British power, as a means of protec- 
tion and prevention of certain wrongs and abuses, 
at Aden and its coasts and in the Red Sea, when 
my college-bred superiors, instead of compre- 
hending the necessity and providing the means, 
If they had heeded me the 
frightful massacre at Jiddah might have been 
avoided, and a check been put on the slave 
trade many years sooner than it was done. It is 
strange, but true, that human life is the price of 
incompetency in office.” 

He obtained an appointment in the Indian Army 
in 1842, and felt he had entered on a sure road to 
fame; but he soon discovered that preferment 
would come only with gray hair, and he was too 
impatient to wait when he saw so much to do. 
Sir Charles Napier recognized his ability, but Sir 
Charles was not all in all, and Lieutenant Burton 
was coolly ignored in favor of some more fortu- 
nate though less competent man, who happened 
to have a friend near the powers. 

Precious time was lost, and in a letter of that 
period he wrote (1859): ‘If I can do so, you may 
look for me any day in the United States, on the 
way to Utah and the Great Salt Lake, and you 
may do for me a necessary and valuable service if 
you will compile a dictionary of local slang sup- 
plementary to Bartlett’s, including of course the 
Western varieties, for my use. Also, if you will 
give me a list of articles needed or most useful on 
the journey across the plains.” 

I introduced the traveler soon after his arrival 
in New York to the foreman of Colt’s factory, 
and we together examined a number of revolvers 
at the store. While we were debating the matter, 
as to which would be most useful, Mr. Colt came 
in and was made acquainted with Burton, and 
begged the favor of making him a present of two 
handsomely mounted and chased navy ‘‘pop- 
guns.” We all adjourned to the Astor House, 
where the genial proprietor joined the party. 

After listening to one of Burton’s tales of his 
life in India, Colonel Stetson said he would call 
in a man from the office who could understand 
that kind of story, and he introduced Mr. Parkin- 
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son, the confectioner, and Edwin Forrest, the 
actor. Burton and Forrest were all in all to each 
other for three hours or more, the rest of us were 
only too happy in listening, and occasionally, 
when Mr. Forrest suggested, assisted at “‘ cireum- 
venting Colonel Stetson’s poison,” which cere- 
mony usually emptied a quart decanter of the best 
French brandy at each round. 

«¢ There’s no other liquor fit for gods and men,” 
said Forrest. 

“Not every man is worthy of such ambrosial 
dew,” said Artemus Ward (Browne), who looked in 
the door that had been left ajar by the ganymede. 

‘Oh, dew come in !” said the tragedian. 

Twenty-eight years after that ‘‘ glorious night” 
the English Consul at Trieste, writing about other 
things, concluded his letter in these words: 
‘«* And then the memory of that night with Forrest, 
Ward (Browne) and the others, including your- 
self, is still fresh and a source of lively pleasure. 
The stories told by Forrest, Ward and yourself 
enriched my leisure hours all the way to Utah.” 

The consul and I were the only two remaining 
of that party. 

My desire to travel in the Levant, Egypt, Pal- 
estine and Greece had drawn me toward sunrise 
as faras London ; there I halted for the benefit of 
introductory letters to Dr. Birch, of the British 
Museum, and others, and I found a home in Great 
Russell Street, nearly opposite the British Mu- 
seum. I was anxious to make the acquaintance 
of the artist W. H. Bartlett, who had visited the 
countries I wished to see, and found him through 
the kindness of Mr. Virtue, his publisher. 

Mr. Bartlett took me to his color man, and I 
bought a liberal supply of materials, both oil and 
water, for use on a journey which was planned to 
take me far away from supplies, and the generous 
dealer invited me to dine with him at his club. 
There it was made known that I intended to visit 
the Nile land, and many remarks were made by 
way of suggestions for my benefit in preparation 
and on the road, and one of the company at the 
table said he had met Lieutenant Richard F, Bur- 
ton, who was an officer in the service of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, and that he was then 
in London, and he would undertake to give me 
an introduction to him. 

In about a week I had the pleastre of unfold- 
ing my plans for the coming year, which then ex- 
tended no farther than Egypt and Palestine, to 
one who listened with deep interest. He said he 
had been to Europe on leave of absence over three 
years, and intended to return to India in a few 
months, when he hoped to meet me at Cairo, or 
Alexandria, as it might be. 

He was a fine-looking man, English (Irish) all 
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over, and in conversation made you feel at ease. 
He was not obtrusive in opinion, nor would he 
dispute on any topic, unless requested to do so 
for the sake of bringing out his great knowledge 
of men and things. A desire to knowsomething 
about the United States led him to ask questions, 
or to lead the conversation in that direction, 
many times during our five weeks of social inter- 
course. 

A day with him in the British Museum was full 
of surprises and delight for me, because of his 
very intimate knowledge of objects in the Ori- 
ental sections, and he was ever ready with a story 
or an incident in his own experience to the point. 
In the East India Company’s rooms he was more 
at home, if possible, and threw a charm around 
every object that he noticed or ‘spoke abont. I 
grew, as it were, by jumps of years when in his 
company. His kindly helpfulness was shown in 
correcting the errors in an outline grammar of 
the Arabic language, which I had prepared in 
MS. for an inside pocket, and permitting me to 
copy his Turkish grammar, and a small one in 
Sanskrit. 

His advice was to enter an Arab school in 
Cairo, and learn the dialect of the Koran, in order 
to get the intonation of the natives as well as 
the idiom, and he seemed to enjoy repeating the 
old adage, The traveler is wise who conceals his 
treasures, opinions and country; and also that 
other one, in which you are advised to conform 
to the habits and manners of the people among 
whom you happen to find yourself; and he was 
ready with many rich stories of his adventures 
and mishaps before he learned the true value of 
those wise counsels. 

I had visited nearly every section of our coun- 
try, from Hudson’s Bay to Panama, and the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi, and was ready, therefore, 
to say something in réply to his inquiries, and 
sometimes to interest him to a high degree. 

His accounts of life in India were always full 
of incident, and never prosy. He studied man, 
and was ever’ ready to compare notes with other 
students. 

‘*T say, when you are in Jerusalem, just try to 
find any present excuse for calling the place El 
Kudus.” 

«* And yet, many millions look to it as the sanct- 
uary of their holy religion.” 

‘*And more millions turn their faces toward 
the Kaaba at Mecca, and would be taught to re- 
vere the North Pole if some saint should select it 
as his retreat.” 

‘Or swear by the Mormon Bible.” 

‘*Tell me what that book is in origin and 
make-up.” 
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I told him the story of the invalid preacher 
Spaulding, his fiction of the Ten Lost Tribes and 
supposed origin of the people who inhabited this 
country before the Indians, and how Joseph 
Smith and Rigdon reconstructed the work, and 
published it as a divinely inspired and miracu- 
lously preserved book. I was able to tell him that 
the place where Smith said he found the gold 
plates which, he asserted, were covered with hiero- 
glyphics, was in a field next to the farm of my 
uncle, Benjamin Armington, who lived at Monti- 
cello, a few miles south of Palmyra, N.Y. 

‘‘It would not be strange,” he said, ‘‘if the 
devotees of that book became a powerful people. 
Time will work wonders in obscuring the origin 
and in throwing a mysterious halo of sanctity 
around the book the 
early promoters of the 
faith, and at length will 
cover up all, or nearly all, 
of the questionable features 
and sanctify every other, as 
has been done with the 
Vedas, the Shastra, the 
Granth, the Bible and other 
sacred books. The leaders 
recruit their ranks from 
able-bodied men and women 
who are religious, or super- 
stitious, which is much bet- 
ter, and aim to teach them 
the faith as it is in Mor- 
mon, whether or not they 
know anything else beside 
work at their trade or occu- 
pation. This will breed a 
race of fanatics who will be 
the tools of any so-called 
religious teachers.” 

‘*In what does this differ 
from the history of all other religions of which 
we have any account ?” 

** Not in any essential word or deed. Even Joe 
Smith, as he is called, died in the faith, if not for 
the faith, and he will be canonized in due time.” 

‘‘ Brigham Young, his successor as the prophet 
of the people, is President of the Church and Goy- 
ernor of the Territory under the United States, 
uniting the Church and the State, which is con- 
trary to the spirit of the founders of the nation, 
who tried to keep them apart because of the long 
train of evils that had followed such union in the 
past, in the Old World.” 

‘‘ When religious fanatics are left to themselves 
and can carry out their own sweet will they inva- 
riably attempt to control the civil power. They 
are impatient of any and all criticism, proud of 
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their assumed position as the mouthpiece of God, 
and naturally autocratic and despotic over their 
fellow men, whom they consider their inferiors, 
poor blind lost sinners in need of salvation which 
is in their keeping.” 

I was amazed at this outburst and reminded 
him that the adage taught secrecy in opinions, 

** Yes, I always observe that rule when among 
strangers ; but even in these few days of our ac- 
quaintance I feel as though we had known each 
other many years, for we have followed out sim- 
ilar lines of inquiry and are interested in similar 
studies, ” 

Burton seemed to me at that time to love travel 
asa means of adding to his stock of knowledge of 
men and things and of gratifying a spirit of rest- 
less and insatiate curiosity, 
and I had to promise him 
to keep up a series of notes 
of my travels that we might 
compare when we should 
meet again in Egypt. 

Ilis kindly interest in me 
was shown in many ways; 
for instance, in an inquiry 
as to how I expected to get 
about among Arabs and 
Mohammedans without an 
interpreter, who would be 
very expensive as to salary, 
and more so in his cheating 
me in every purchase. I 
told him of a few lessons 
in Arabic I had in company 
with the poet Longfellow 
at his home in the Wash- 
ington Headquarters, Cam- 
bridge, when we were taught 
by a native from 

“Tangier ?” 

** Tlow do you guess ?” 

“By your pronunciation of the word Arabic, 
which is that of the Maugrib, the west of Africa. 
You will do well to keep to that style, as it will 
help you much in passing as a native in Egypt. 
You cannot go about, away from the streets in 
which Europeans live, without being worried by 
all sorts of fanatics who hold it a duty they owe 
to Allah to persecute any stranger who wears a 
hat as an infidel to the true faith: that is, in the 
prophet Mohammed. As soon as you arrive in 
Egypt apply for admission to one of the schools 
attached to the El Azhar College, and sit on the 
ground with the native boys and drink in the 
tones of their voices. Don’t stop to think they 
whine and yelp, for in a few days their cries will 
be music in your ears, when you can understand 
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what they say, and say the same yourself so they 
cun understand you. ‘Then you can go about 
Egypt, anywhere you will, without molestation, 
for the Maugribs have a good reputation in Egypt 
as men who are skilled in ail the arts that made 
Spain the delight of the eyes in its wonderful 
mosques, now in ruin or desecrated by the foot of 
the infidel.” 

‘‘There spoke the true believer!” I exclaimed. 

‘* Believer in art 
and architecture 
as educational. 
Who can look on 
the Alhambra, 
even in its copy 
at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, without pleas- 
ure at the beauti- 
ful forms and 
colors, and wish 
there were archi- 
tects in our day 
who loved their 
work as the Moors 
dil? In Egypt 
you will find 
cnough to keep 
you busy a life- 
time if you so 
desire, but above 
all do not neg- 
lect the Coptic 
churches. The 
Copts are the rem- 
nants of the old 
Pharaohs — p eo- 
ple, priests and all 
gathered into one 
fold of a few thou- 
sands under one 
Patriarch — and 
they live in vil- 
lages that are wall- 
ed in, or in a 
quarter ofan Arab neces 
city, to enter into 
which you must 
have a special 
permit. If you wish to see the inside of the 
churches you must get a permit from the Pa- 
triarch in Cairo, and have a muftach (key) in your 
hand in the form of a coin of,the realm, at least a 
mejidi ; and be sure to remember the poor before 
leaving the sacred precincts.” 

‘‘The traveler must be a sort of wandering 
cyclopedia of religion and mythology ?” 

‘For what do you travel if it is not to gather 
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CAPTAIN BURTON AS ‘‘ SHEIK ABDULLAH,” TRAVELING 
IN ARABIA. 


pearls and other gems? You must consent, and 
strive also, to become a devotee to the great sys- 
tems of worship of symbolic objects of devotion, 
Tree, Phallic, Serpent, Fire, Sun and Ancestral. 
Learn their inner meaning, and respect all who 
sincerely hold to any one or all of them as you re- 

spect yourself.” 
‘*T have paid some attention to comparative 
mythology, and to the history of religion as dis- 
played in an- 


ee ee tiquity among the 


cultured nations.” 

“Do not over- 
look the so-called 
uncultured or bar- 
baric or semi-civ- 
ilized peoples, for 
they are not so 
skillful in hiding 
their true senti- 
ments as the cul- 
tured hypocrites 
are. Study them 
if possible in their 
native tongue and 
in their homes. 
A Christian in 
Sunday dress and 
at church is one 
thing, and in a 
working dress or 
business garb, at 
home or in the 
| countinghouse, is 
another and very 
different sort of 
thing; but the 
semi-civilized 
man changes his 
dress only at long 
intervals, and, 
like other mortals, 
those among them 
| who*are able to 
ition s @nened Gate 
oftenest have the 
flimsiest store of 
religion.” 

‘‘Do you regard religion as a sign of mental 
health ?” 

‘No. In its extreme developments it is an 
evidence of disease, spiritual immatnrity, mental 
decay. Religion and insanity are more than 
cousins, for the highly excited enthusiast becomes 
insane in many cases, This is another reason why 
you should travel in disguise among Mohammed- 
ans. They have many fanatics among them who 
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feel it a duty to keep an eye out for intruding in- 
fidels. And it is a well-known notion of theirs 
that an unbeliever or infidel pollutes any sanct- 
uary he may enter. Such pollution must be done 
avay, as we wash a floor, scour a rusty knife or 
polish silverware ; but if water—the water of life 
—is polluted, what remedy can be applied less 
than to take the life of the infidel wretch who 
does the mischief ? So reasons the Oriental, and 
you must be warned beforehand of danger.” 

He illustrated his remarks by relating incidents 
of his experience in India, and one may be re- 
peated here, for I have not seen it in any of his 
writings. Notice had been given that a famous 
imam had returned from Mecca, and would give 
some account of his pilgrimage at a certain 
mosque at the hour of and immediately after the 
morning prayer. Burton wished to be present, 
and, dressed as a true believer, he was among 
the early arrivals, and spread his prayer carpet 
near the mimbar (pulpit) and between two very 
aged Moslems. He performed his devotions with- 
out attracting attention, but when the speaker 
enlarged on the delights enjoyed by the hadji he 
thought he must have showed more than the or- 
thodox amount of emotion and interest, for the 
two faithful ones beside him inquired of him why 
he had delayed so long a visit to the Kaaba. He 
answered, ‘‘ My going and coming has been de- 
termined by Allah, the arranger and guide of all 
souls ;” and they were satisfied as to his integrity 
as a true believer. 

But he said he felt safer when outside of the 
mosque, carrying his carpet under his arm and 
swinging his rosary. He could not feel at that 
time that he was prepared for the honors of mar- 
tyrdom. A sudden introduction into paradise 
among a galaxy of houris without the orthodox 
preliminaries might have been embarrassing. 

‘*Mohammedans make a fetich of the mosque, 
and Christians are not entirely free from this vice, 
for they require you to remove your hat in church, 
no matter how cold it may be, and no service go- 
ing on. Some also make the sign of the cross 
whenever they pass in front of the altar, whether 
near or far off, even in the street before the 
church door. You have only to feel that God is 
in or near the altar, and the ceremony is explained. 
The notion that God is everywhere, and there- 
fore nowhere, is not consoling to these enthusi- 
asts; they must have Him bottled up where He 
can be found when wanted.” 

‘The Arabs of the desert are said to have a 
very simple and pure religion.” 

‘‘ Their religion may be very pure, but it can- 
not be simple. The Arab’s desire, first and last, is 
for children, and that develops fetich worship, 
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and the web of superstition clinging about them 
is intricate and beyond explanation in a few 
words. Every breath they draw, from the cradle 
to the grave, is perfumed or tainted with it.” 

“‘T have heard that the Druses in Syria, who 
have their chief centre at Dayr el Kamar (Con- 
vent of the Moon), in Mount Lebanon, are Phal- 
lic Worshipers.” 

“‘If you could successfully penetrate their se- 
cret you would render a great service to scholars, 
Many ancient texts might be cleared up if we 
could get hold of their ritual. Why not make 
that one of your objects of pilgrimage ?” 

So we conferred together, each speaking frankly 
and looking toward the future. 

My Maugrib teacher had given me a very high 
opinion of Tangier and Algiers, so when I was in 
Marseilles I felt tempted to make the trip to Al- 
giers in one of the steamers which ply between 
those ports, but was persuaded that my time was 
worth more for Egypt. 

I had been favored with letters of introduction 
to the President of the French Republic, Louis 
Napoleon, and was most graciously received by 
him, and permitted to make a sketch for an ivory 
miniature. He gave me a letter to Pope Pius 
IX., which obtained for me an introduction to 
the Vicar of Christ in the Vatican, and permission 
to make a portrait on canvas. The sittings were 
very early in the morning, as soon as it was light 
enongh, or, as his holiness put it, ‘‘ When Dame 
Nature first opens her eyes to see what is go- 
ing on. 

After a sitting it was my custom to walk about 
the galleries, visit the Sistine Chapel, or the Vat- 
ican Library, whichever seemed desirable for the 
day ; and one day I met a company of English- 
men and ladies, among whom was Burton. I 
took him to see my picture the next day, and hav- 
ing spoken of him to the Pope, his holiness said 
he would be glad to meet Mr. Burton, of whom 
he had heard through Mr. Manning, a new con- 
vert to the church in London. 

His holiness conversed with Burton in the 
French language, and they got on famously to- 
gether. I credited the best touches on the por- 
trait to the animation in the sitter’s face produced 
by Burton’s replies to his inquiries about England 
and India. One reply announced a forthcoming 
book, to be entitled ‘‘ Scinde ; or, The Unhappy 
Valley,” and the Pope exacted a promise from 
Burton that he would send him the work as soon 
as it was ready. When assured that he should 


have the books (it was to be in two volumes), the 
venerable Pontiff invited him to visit the library, 
and instructed an attendant to see that he was 
permitted access to any of the cases, as he might 


































wish. This privilege had been given me some 
days before, and I suggested that we go together 
that day, and hunt for certain manuscripts that 
were said to be hidden away in the vast depths of 
that unexplored region. Our search was rewarded, 
for we were shown some rare works, from which 
we made notes. 

My next meeting with Burton was in Cairo, 
Egypt, when he was on the way, as he supposed, to 
cross the Arabian peninsula, a task that was re- 
served for Mr. Palgrave, some years later. He was 
in high hopes as to the value of his proposed jour- 
ney across Arabia, and devoted himself to prepara- 
tion, especially in language, knowledge of thie 
Koran, the practice of the Mohammedan religion, 
and inquiries from Arabs who had been into the 
interior, or anywhere inland from the large ports 
on the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. So, when 
he found I knew something about Arabia he was 
doubly pleased with my bronzed face, and when 
we had retired to the seclusion of his room at the 
hotel he inquired : ‘* Why do you wear so large a 
turban ?” 

**My emameh is large, but the sun is hot in 
Egypt, and was hotter in Mecca and Medina.” 

‘* How have you that knowledge ?” 

‘« By personal experience,” I replied. ‘‘I have 
been up the Nile, across Abyssinia to Axum and 
Massowah ; to Aden, Mocha, Jiddah, Mecca, Me- 
dina, and Yembo or Jembo, Petra, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Dayr el, Kamar, Beirut, Alexandria, 
and am now here in El Kaheerah, victorious over 
many perils and privations.” 

‘*T should say so. You look and act like a born 
Arab. Give me the salutation of peace. Again I 
say I am struck dumb at your good fortune. But 
you must tell me about your journeys, and more 
particularly of how to get to the Holy City of the 
Prophet. How did you ever do it ?” 

**Do you remember the Sheik el Isherob ?” 

‘‘The Lord of the Big Drink ? Certainly. It 
was I who gave him that splendid title. He could 
empty a bottle of Nile water ata gulp. What of 
him ?” 

‘** He was my teacher at the College El Azhar.” 

‘*Then you sat among the boys of the shaven 
heads ?” 

‘* Yes, and recited and intoned with those who 
were to be made imams and doctors of the law and 
of medicine.” 

**T must address you then as hakeem 

** As you like, only keep my secret, for I hope 
to make another visit at least to Mecca, to get 
maps, plans and views which I could not secure 
on this trip.” 

‘* Your secret will be safe in my keeping. Did 
you make any drawings or sketches ?” 
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‘Many. I was favored beyond all expectation. 
My teacher, guide and friend, Sheik el Isherob, 
or Mahammed Ion Bakee, was my faithful com- 
panion on the entire journey, and I am sure it is 
to his wise management my safety is due.” 

** Does he think you are a sincere convert ?” 

‘IT suppose he does. We never had a word 
about the matter. He accepted me asa pupil on 
the strength of a general letter written by my 
teacher in Arabic at Cambridge, and always spoke 
of me asa Maugrib. He may have thought mea 
born Arab.” 

“The first question invariably asked of a 
stranger is as to his native land (Wa ism enta 
bilad ?).” 

“And my answer was, ‘The country of the 
faithful,’ to which he replied, ‘ You speak in the 
accent of the Maugribs of Fez.’” 

‘*That was sharp in you. He thinks you are 
from Fez, or Mequinez, or some place far in the 
west, where the people have nearly lost their na- 
tive tongue, or so changed it as to have only a 
distorted idiom left, with a strange and barbaric 
accent. How an Egyptian does pity and commis- 
erate an unfortunate man who was born, in spite 
of his helpless condition, outside of Egypt !” 

** Perhaps that was one reason why he was so 
very kind and faithful to me.” 

** You, of course, made him happy with back- 
sheesh ?” 

** By doubling his salary at the college, supply- 
ing him with clothing, paying all expenses, giv- 
ing him money and goods for presents on the way, 
and treating him as an equal.” 

“‘Oh, hold onnow! That last is too rich.” 

** Well, I mean treating him respectfully and 
with kindly consideration. We everywhere ap- 
peared as tutor and pupil, and paraded our books 
whenever it was possible. We were often ap- 
pealed to by disputants to settle their differences 
by references to the Koran or to the traditions 
of the prophet, and he usually referred to me as 
the treasury of knowledge, the casket of pearls of 
wisdom, the pillar of the faith, and ‘other compli- 
mentary titles and phrases, which I humbly swal- 
lowed, as a cat gulps down cream, for in that I 
saw additional safety, and felt that the price could 
be well afforded. The books served another pur- 
pose : they were portfolios for my sketches, and I 
was not suspected of any evil intention, but rather 
commended for my great piety and devotion.” 

“* What sketches have you ?” 

“‘T have one that might be expected to blind 
your eyes with its effulgence.” 

‘*Do you refer to the prophet’s tomb at Me- 
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dina ? 
‘‘That is it. You have guessed it. How very 
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simple the tomb itself is! But the covering is of 
the richest goods, embroidered with colored silks, 
with threads of silver and gold. Sentences from 
the Koran and wreaths of flowerlike forms, in 
good taste and done with fine skill. Burekhardt 
must have seen the tombs, for he described them 
very accurately—Mohammed’s in the middle, 
Omar’s on the right and Abu Bekr’s on the left, 
and all covered with richly embroidered cloths, 
which are in part valuable shawls, the gifts of 
princes of the faithful.” 

‘““The historians who mention it all differ in 
their descriptions.” 

“‘T have not seen any of their descriptions. I 
had no intention of going on the pilgrimage when 
we left Cairo for Phile and the Nile cataracts ; 
but events succeeded unexpectedly, and I found 
myself at Aden, in a stream of pilgrims from 
India, and drifted along with them to Mocha, 
where I delayed a few days to see the coffee dis- 
trict; then joined another company 
of pilgrims as far as Jiddah, with the 
intent to keep on to Suez and Pales- 
tine; but being urged by several of 
the company and jeered at for my 
lack of devotion, I was forced to go 
to Mecca to save my reputation. 
Even Sheik Isherob became impatient 
at my hesitation, and declared he 
would leave me at Jiddah while he 
did duty for both of us. I intend to 
look up the various authorities, which 
Sheik Isherob says are many, and s0 
be able to give a complete account of 
the Haram at Medina. The Kaaba 
is better known, and needs less par- 
ticularity in its description.” 

“Have you sketches of that also ?” 
he asked, with growing interest. 

“‘Yes. Of the corner where the 
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sacred black stone is fixed, and views of the 
Iiaram and the city.” 

** What is the stone like ?” 

‘‘Tlere is a diagram of the stone as it is in 
its silver setting. It is irregular in outline, 
ovoid, nearly 7 inches high by 8} wide in the 
widest part. The silver-gilt band is three- 
quarters of an inch across and an eighth of 
an inch thick, or more in places where the 
face of the stone sinks a little.” 

** Did you observe the stone itself F” 

“Yes, It is nearly black, or very dark 
chocolate brown, streaked with yellow and 
dotted with reddish and gray spots and with 
one large group of reddish-yellow spots. I 
did not recognize it as an aerolite, as it has 
been said to be, but rather hold it to be ¢ 

stratified rock with partly crystallized matter im- 
bedded in its mass. So many millions have kissed 
and rubbed it, the natural color is obscured. It 
is shiny from hand and lip polishing, and the 
silver rim has lost its gold plating, except here 
and there a small speck where the band is turned 
down and so protected from touch, and the rim 
itself is worn thin all round and entirely wasted 
away in places on the lower edge.” 

These and many other inquiries he made, evi- 
dently from curiosity only, for he had not deter- 
mined on his trip to Medina and Mecca. 

He had a strong desire to see the famous ser- 
pent charmers of Cairo, and a visit to their quar- 
ter was arranged. Sheik Isherob was engaged, 
and an Englishman from Leeds was invited, mak- 
ing a party of four. The sheik of the serpent 


charmers lived at Fostat, Old Cairo, the city 
at the time the Romans ruled Egypt, and his 
house was near the Coptic convent or church. 





CAMP ON THE SHORE OF LAKE TANGANYIKA, AFRIOA. 





























Every traveler knows the ways of the serpent 
charmer of Egypt, but the mysteries thereof are 
as dark and unfathomable now as ever to the or- 
dinary eye. Burton, after seeing the sheik of the 
clan exhibit his power, or, rather, skill, with the 
snakes, said: ‘‘ It is a marvelous sleight of hand 
backed by true courage, for they never know 
when the snake’s poison fangs may have grown 
again so as to give a fatal stroke.” 

‘«« But their occult power, my dear sir !” 

** Come, now, we are not gathering items fora 
child’s wonder primer. Don’t talk about occult 
power over a brute 
without reason.” 
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We made a joint-stock venture of it, and saw 
two very fair dancers—or, rather, posture makers— 
and four assistants, younger and much more hand- 
some, and quite pretty as Arab girls go, and for 
an hour had a fine exhibit of pantomime, in 
which a love story was enacted, from the first shy 
and modest glances to the quarrel, the reconcilia- 
tion, elopement and final blessine of the parents, 
accompanied by music and clapping of hands of 
the husbands and brothers and cousins of the 
women ; and in all the exercises the serpents were 
kept lively, erect or crawling about between the 
feet of the dancers. 
We were unable to 





“Oh, then, occult 
power only affects 
those who exercise 
reason ? Iam glad to 
know.” 

‘Don’t rejoice in 
knowledge prema- 
turely.” 

‘But those com- 
munications from the 
spirit world ?” 

‘‘ Dead men tell no 
tales.” 

What a volume can 
be conveyed by a look ! 
Ile looked the very 
embodiment of in- 
credulity and fun. 

‘‘T have never had 
such a message, and 
until I get one by my- 
self, or another I can 
trust, I must look on 
the whole scheme as 
experimental only, of 
course, with my most 
ardent hopes for suc- 
cess in boring a hole 
through the veil that 
separates life and 
death. But what 
has all this to do with the serpents and their 
charmers ?” 

‘‘Nothing at all, and you have not seen the 
real charmers.” 

“No! You surprise me. Who are they ?” 

“‘The almeh—the awalim.” 

‘‘Then, we have wasted precious time.” 

‘‘ Nothing lost. These charmers are near. The 
sheik, if you give him an order in the shape of a 
coin of the realm, or even of England or of 
France, will at once produce a dancing girl, and 
for two pieces we may see his harem in motion.” 
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discover any evidence 
of oceult power, or of 
any other power than 
that of habit. The 
snakes had been train- 
ed by long and patient 
practice, and permit- 
ted the men or the 
women to poke them 
about, usually without 
showing signs of rage 
or irritation; and 
when stirred up with 

a stick on purpose to 

make them angry 

they were half asleep 
and struck very lazily. 
We were very much 
disappointed in the 
quest of wonderful 
works, and, except for 
the girls and their 
dancing, we consider- 
ed the day wasted, 
-- only that it served as 
a means of exposing 
a very popular fraud. 
Not long after that 
the then pretty young 

(grass) ‘widow Bla- 

vatsky, fresh from 
Russia, visited the same serpent charmers with 
us, but with a very different result. She went 
into ecstasy over the entire performance—dance, 
snakes, music, and the noises of the attendant 
rabble that surrounded the actors. 

‘“‘What do you think of the fair Cossack ?” I 
asked Burton. 

‘*A dangerous young woman—trebly so from 
having a husband so near the frozen Caucasus 
while she exposes herself to the ardent sun of 
Egypt.” 

‘And of her mesmerism ?” 
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‘Biology is a new study—not a ‘science,’ as 
it is erroneously called, but yet in the experi- 
mental stage. Madame is reported to have done 
many wonder works. If we could see some—even 
one !” 

I arranged a meeting with Mme. Blavatsky, her 
Russian friend, Burton, Mr. Broadway the den- 
tist, and two or three others whose names I have 
forgotten, as they were not written in my notebook 
with the others. They came late, after we had 
been in the room at Shepheard’s nearly an hour. 
And we all noticed that they became very deeply 
interested at once in madame’s phenomena. Bur- 
ton had been introduced as Mr. Jones, of Eng- 
land, and he soon made himself useful by mes- 
merizing a Nothing peculiar 
happened, except that she said several times, ‘I 
don’t get any light—I see no light,” which we 
afterward interpreted to mean as a hint for the 
operator or mesmerizer to give her a leading idea 
so she could go into an intelligent trance. Late 
in the evening a young English girl came into 
the room with her father, and out of curiosity 
asked to be put under the influence. While ina 
trance, as it was said, she told us that a number 
of persons were in the room who had been neigh- 
the Burtons’ at Richmond, where Sir 
Richard went to school when a lad, and who were 
reported dead. 

‘*T see,” said the medium, “a short, fat, French 
woman standing behind Mr. Burton, who says her 
name is Pujol, and that she knew him at Blois, 
in France.” 


young woman. 


bors of 


Many other names she gave, some of which 
Burton remembered as of persons he had known, 
and he expressed the utmost astonishment that a 
stranger whom he had never met before should 
be able to tell so much that seemed to be real and 
true information. 

‘* What surprises me most is that she told me 
things I did not know before ; for instance, what 
disease my grandfather died of. I must inquire 
if she was correct in hef statement.” 

It was many years after that before I had a 
chance to remind him of the circumstance and 
inquire if he had verified the report, and he said : 
“The young woman told me correctly as to the 
nature of my grandfather’s last illness, and, 
whether it is imagination or not, I seem to feel 
the approach of the same insidious malady.” 

**TIow now about dead men telling no tales ?” 

‘*Tt was a live woman that told me, not a dead 
one, and there may be a subtle connection be- 
tween our souls that enabies certain peculiarly or- 
ganized persons to read each other’s minds. Or 
if not to know their thoughts, which seems ut- 
terly improbable, at least to be conscious of their 
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physical construction, as, for instance, in my case. 
If she was able to see that I was affected by a cer- 
tain disease, she might also know it was inherited, 
and from which line of parentage. We are liter- 
ally and truly wonderfully made.” 

The days at Cairo passed like a crowded dream. 
We went about on foot or on donkeys or horses, 
as the mood took us, and saw much of the Arab 
part of the city. Every great mosque was visited 
in search of ancient lamps, of which there were 
many, and of carved screens and pulpits many. 

‘Tf life were long enough, or one were rich 
enough to indulge in the luxury of having 
a secretary who was a scholar and antiquarian, 
such subjects could be taken up with advantage. 
A book devoted to the ancient lamps of Islam— 
gold, silver, brass, bronze, iron and glass—would 
afford a rich mine of archeology in their fine 
work, various patterns, some of which are unique, 
and in their inscriptions, which add to our informa- 
tion as to the history of the Caliphs. The names, 
titles, pedigree, and in some cases the deeds, or 
what works he was most noted and honored for, 
are engraved on the lamp. But the detested 
Giaour is here, and will in a few years strip Egypt 
of these treasures, ‘Then the scholar will have to 
hunt all over the civilized world to find the pre- 
cious relics of which these semi-barbarians have 
been robbed, by the force of arms or of money.” 

«If they don’t have wit enough to take care of 
what they have, the natural outcome will be that 
Egypt will be stripped of its antiquities, except, 
perhaps, the great pyramids, and future genera- 
tions will lose the pleasure of contemplating the 
past in the Nile land for lack of materials.” 

‘* You suggest, logically, a protectorate.” 

** Napoleon tried it.” 

‘Too soon. The learned world condemned 
Herodotus and voted Egypt dull and stupid. 
Later discoveries have sustained the story of the 
Greek historian, and proved the high antiquity of 
the Coptic people.” 

‘** And confirmed the Old Testament history.” 

** What! did you say history ?. Is there history 
in the ever-changing summer cloud? Are the 
Greek myths history, and are we derived from the 
gods by descent ? The poetical legend, 


“*The sons of God saw 
The daughters of men 
That they were fair,’ 


would, under the rule, become history. Oh, no, 
we must not indulge in dreams, except as dreams, 
aud in that light the allegories of the Bible are 
exceedingly beautiful. But history is not made, 


it grows, and the spiritual life and character of 
Abraham like the sunrise bursts on us, not like 
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a human history, but like a complete idea, so 
elaborately wrought out in St. Augustine’s ‘ City 
of God.’ A scheme, not a growth nor a history. 
True history is not artificial, either in its plans 
or in its details. The poetical myths and mira- 
cles lift the whole Bible into the clouds.” 

He built largely on the great work of his life, a 
translation of the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment,” which, he said, ‘* Will introduce the peo- 
ple of the West to the Oriental Arab as he is in 
his true character—the inner man.” 

But Lady Burton has cut out every character- 
istic feature, and so has greatly reduced the value 
of the work, which was in ten, and is now in six, 
volumes. She edited his work from the conven- 
tional, artificial standpoint in morals, while her 
husband had assumed that true morality has its 
basis in human nature, in natural laws, and there- 
fore the exact truth is the most valuable in lit- 
erature, if not elsewhere. 

On this topic he once said, in answer to a ques- 
tion : “I have no respect for what is called divine 
truth. ‘Divine’ truth, like German silver, or 
oroide gold, has very little of the true silver or 
gold in its composition.” 

Burton was a temperate man in all things. He 
ate and drank in moderation, and I never saw 
him smoke more than a quarter or half a cigar, 
He preferred the water pipe (nargileh in Arabia, 
or hookah in India), but he would sometimes say 
that tobacco was a heavy and useless drain on the 
system. We have often been on a trip of ten or 
twenty miles together, in the vicinity of Cairo, 
from three in the morning till eight or nine in 
the evening, and only refreshed ourselves with a 
few dates and milk, or water, as we could get it, 
and he sustained his activity and liveliness in con- 
versation to the end. He had a perennial stock 
of good stories, every one of which illustrated 
some trait in human nature. He seldom indulged 
in a story that was merely funny, although he was 
very fond of wit and humor, and was himself 
witty in a large degree. 

Lady Burton has by her prudish abridgment 
of her husband’s work denied to millions a knowl- 
edge of the native simplicity and wonderful re- 
sources in linguistic expression of the Arab mind, 
that now, so far as that incomparable work is con- 
cerned, can only be felt by scholars who can read 
the original Arabic. But regrets are vain, now 
that the mischief is done. We may feel thankful 
that she is not able to expurgate the Arabic text. 
What a pity she was not among the revisers of 
the Old Testament ! 

Burton, after his visit to Salt Lake, in a letter 
written on board the steamer and mailed at 
Panama, says: ‘‘I was pleased to find the Mor- 


mons indulged in plain words about certain 
things, such as are used by the Arabs in similar 
cases, as you well know. . . . This in no way re- 
flects on their morals, for it is merely a question 
of taste in language,.or, rather, it exhibits the 
growth of usages in language. Words that were 
in use and considered in good taste by our grand- 
parents have now to be tabooed for having be- 
come too familiar, and we use other words, bor- 
rowed from some other language, because their 
meaning is obscure and therefore less offensive ; 
and those who follow us will condemn our words 
and adopt others to suit themselves, 
question of taste.” 

Sir Richard was an anthropologist from personal 
experience and original insight, and his opinions 
and observations on the peoples whom he visited 
in various out-of-the-way sections of the world 
have a very great value. 

As a traveler he deserves a high position. He 
was the pioneer of inland travels from the east 
coast of Africa, and when such a journey required 
a peculiar fitness such as he alone at that time 
had in an eminent degree. Captain Burton, in 
1863, discovered and described minutely what are 
now known as the Yellala Falls, on the Lower 
Congo. He also ably argued that the Lualaba is 
the Upper Congo. He modestly neglected to urge 
his claim to his African discoveries after the death 
of his friend and companion Captain Speke in 
1864, but there is in the minds of thousands of 
his early readers a pleasant memory of his suc- 
cessful trip, which was a terribly perilous journey, 
to Lake Tanganyika. 

His books are pleasant reading. You can jump 
over the statistics and other dry matter, for he 
kindly bunches them so the cautious reader need 
not worry through them, and he fills his pages 
with clear, comprehensive and entertaining obser- 
vations on men and their affairs that entertain and 
inform the attentive reader. He made three or 
four books on the negroes of West Africa, filled 
with the results of his travels in the neighborhood 
of the Gulf of Benin, the Bight of Biafra, the 
Cameroons, Dahomey, and the Congo and Lo- 
ango. In 1864 he was sent as Consul to Santos, 
in Brazil, and visited Paraguay, the La Plata 
States, Chile and Peru, and wrote books on ‘‘ The 
Highlands of Brazil” and ‘‘The Battlefields of 
Paraguay.” 

With what intense satisfaction and delight as 
an Arab scholar did he accept the assignment as 
Consul at Damascus in 1869! After so many 
years of wandering about the world in uncon- 
genial climes, among uncanny peoples often, how 
pleasant to find himself in the one peculiar Arab 
city that encroaching Christendom has left to the 
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descendants of the people of the immortal Haroon 
al Rasheed. 

Ile wrote, ‘‘ Here Iam at length, mirabile dictu! 
It must have been by some unheard-of error at 
headquarters that I was sent here, of all places 
the most welcome to me. Dear me! will it last ? 
When the manipulators of the red tape wake from 
their temporary dream they may hasten to undo 
the only good they ever did for me. <A thousand 
thanks for your letter to Abd el Kader, prince of 
all Arabs, the living embodiment of my ideal of 
the great Haroon. I have seen him only once, 
but that was sufficient to make me feel the great- 
ness of his soul. He sends greetings—the peace 
of Allah—by me to his brother across the zea.” 

The college- bred  of- 
ficials again blundered. 
Ilis friendly acquaintance 
with the exiled chief, 
social greetings of Syrian 
chiefs, and simply re- 
spectful manners toward 
the Greek ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, aroused Ori- 


ental jealousy, and he 
yas legislated out of 
office. The consulate was 


put on a subordinate foot- 
ing, and Captain 
returned to England. 
“‘T felt it, I knew it 
was coming. Iam almost 
a believer in prophecy. 
If premonitions were ever 
repeated frequently 
enough for us to arrange 
them into a system some- 
thing practical might be 
made out of them. Now 
we never know when to 
believe or disbelieve their hints. If the old 
Hebrew prophets, the Cumzan Sibyl] or the Oracle 
at Delphos were of no more certain sound, there 
is no wonder the shrines were bought and sold.” 
Burton visited Iceland in 1872 and made a book 
on the Geysers and the sulphur deposits, which is 
good reading. He wrote from London: ‘The 
Icelanders are full of genuine good human nat- 
ure, but the terrible frost grinds and pulverizes 
men and women into mere paving stones. They 
live too close to each other individually. No room 
for expansion. I should stifle physically and mor- 
ally there. They are the opposites of the Arabs, 
who have too much room, and do not live near 
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enough to each other. 
Ugh !” 

Now the clouds gather. Growing old, more 
anxious than ever to do some important literary 
work, he felt hampered and worried by the indif- 
ferent treatment he received from his superiors 
in office. 


Even their hell is icy! 


‘““My Dear Frienp: I write you this from the tomb, 
alias Trieste, where they have buried me. I feel that this 
is the last move, and that I shall close my pilgrimage here 
in this the very dirtiest of dirty Austrian cities.” 


A keen regret he felt was in his failure to in- 
duce Abd el Kader to visit the Exposition at Vi- 
enna. It was like him, for he was wont to study 
for others their welfare, pleasures and honors. 

After his second visit 
to Midian I wrote him, 
asking many questions 
about the country and its 
peoples, and sent him 
my itinerary from Medina 
to Petra. He replied 
patiently, but to my refer- 
ence to some attempts of 
certain Biblical scholars 
to connect Midian with 
the place so called in the 
Scriptures he literally 
boiled over with indigna- 
tion. 

“«'These ha’penny brains 
imagine the Almighty has 
nothing better to do than 
to remake the world to 
suit their dream. The 
cosmos is countless 
myriads of cycles old. 
Absolutely there can have 
been no beginning. 
Six thousand years ago! 
Why not put it six weeks ago? But this is the 
sort of men the colleges send into the world as 
leaders of thought in the church. Leaders! Ah, I 
forgot myself for a moment ; I am ncither Ilis Ho- 
liness the Pope at Rome nor His Grace of Canter- 
bery, and my opinion is not called for. I feel 
indignant just the same when precious time and 
money are wasted in such high places in building 
up the old, old dream and restating the old, old 
myth.” 


RAWSON. 


Burton was a rare, fine, thoroughly human 
man. His books even are not a good exponent of 
his real character, for he always hesitated to write 
about himself. 
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By DANIEL 


DANE, 


Cuaptern XIII.—A VETERAN ON THE TRAIL. 


—eae|AVING breakfasted, as 
‘ was his custom, at a 
quiet restaurant near his 
rooms, Sydney decided 
first of all to see Mr. 
Chantry. He had wasted 
time. Much might have 
been done during the 
preceding night, and 
now he must make up 
the minutes he had lost. 
His glimpse through the 
curtained door of Mr. Chantry’s library had scat- 
tered all his prearranged ideas broadcast. There 
was much that he had to say to Mr. Chantry, and 
some information yet to be obtained from him be- 
fore he could really enter upon his work. 

It was almost ten o’clock when he reached the 
business house on Maiden Lane. Mr. Chantry 
had just come in, and was alone in his office. 

Sydney went straight to the point. 

‘‘Some explanation is due from me,” he said, 
‘for the abrupt manner in which I left you last 
evening. There was a visitor at your house ?” 

‘There was,” replied Mr. Chantry, with un- 
concealed surprise. 

** May I ask his name ?” 

‘‘Dr. Marabeau.” 

“Ah, I thought that, possibly, he might have 
changed it.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘‘T knew him once, six years ago, and he was 
connected with a very bitter episode in my life. I 
have never seen his face since then, and the sight 
of it last night drove for the moment all other 
thoughts from my mind. It was this that made 
me leave you so abruptly.” 

Mr. Chantry became interested. 
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‘« How did you know he was at my house ?” he 
asked. 

“‘T saw him through the open door as your 
daughter entered to speak to you.” 

‘** Did he see you ?” 

** He did, and recognized me.” 

Mr. Chantry’s fingers sought his beard, and 
idly toying with it, he sat silent. Sydney re- 
sumed : 

** But to return to Paul Dayton and this rob- 
bery: What I said last evening may have 
revealed to you the course I intend to follow. 
I am firmly convinced that, can we lay our hand 
upon the secret of his life for the past six months, 
we shall have the keynote to this robbery. It is 
to the discovery of this that I propose devoting 
myself. Inspector Brice and his men will do all 
that is necessary as to keeping Dayton under 
close surveillance and watching for the dia- 
monds to appear on the market. Do you ap- 
prove of this plan ?” 

Mr. Chantry nodded hits head. 

‘Tt may be necessary,” resumed Sydney, ‘‘ to 
obtain assistance and to go to some expense.” 

** Any reasonable expense that is necessary we 
will defray.” . 

There was a knock at the door, and one of the 
clerks opened it to admit a messenger boy with a 
letter. 

Sydney rose to depart. 

‘Wait a moment,” said Mr. Chantry, as he 
tore the envelope open, and glancing over the 
note it contained, handed it to Sydney. It was 
as follows : 

‘Mr. Cuantry: I shall leave New York to-day for my 


home at Woostun, Mass., where any message or messenger 


can find me. Pau Dayton.” 


Sydney had hardly read the brief communica- 
tion and handed it back to Mr. Chantry when 
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there was another summons at the door, and a 
police officer in uniform entered. 

“Mr. Chantry ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“Yes. What do you wish ?” 

‘Inspector Brice would like a copy of the note 
you received from Mr. Dayton, if agreeable.” 

Mr. Chantry and Sydney exchanged glances, 
and then Mr. Chantry handed the note to the 
officer. 

‘‘There is the original,” he said. 
spector may prefer that.” 

“Inspector Brice,” remarked Sydney, as the 
man departed, ‘‘is evidently keeping both eyes 
wide open.” 

As he rose to go Mr. Chantry said : 

‘“‘We have decided to offer, in addition to the 
five thousand dollars for the arrest and conviction 
of the thief, the further reward of ten per cent. of 
the value of the diamonds restored.” 

Immediately after leaving the office Sydney 
started for Yonkers. He wanted Major Kirk, 
and Major Kirk was to be found in that city. 
Since their first meeting, six years ago, the two 
men had been friends. They had been of great 
help to each other. For working out the details 
of a case Major Kirk was invaluable. If you 
wanted, from a number of apparently irreconcila- 
ble facts, to lay out the theory of a case, Sydney 
Gray was the best man you could get. Major 
Kirk, in the course of his long and useful life, had 
rendered services of no ordinary value to a man 
who was generally esteemed the meanest and most 
parsimonious in his community. This man re- 
warded Major Kirk at the time by much abuse 
on the subject of expenses. When he died, how- 
ever, he left the major a very comfortable little 
legacy which enabled him to retire from the pur- 
suit of his profession some years earlier than he 
had expected. Ile had left Chicago, and estab- 
lished himself at Yonkers, where he had purchased 
a small house and devoted himself to horticult- 
ure. 

Arriving at the New York Central Depot, Syd- 
ney ascertained that the next train for Yonkers 
left in fifteen minutes. He turned toward the 
spacious stand of the American News Company, 
to obtain the morning papers, when his eye fell 
upon Paul Dayton, turning over, with the hesita- 
tion of a man who does not know what he wants, 
the piles of cheap paper-covered novels displayed 
upon the stand. Sydney stopped. He had no 
particular object in view, but, guided by the nat- 
ural instinct of a detective, he took a favorable 
position, and narrowly observed every action of 
the suspected man. Dayton was greatly changed. 
His cheeks and eyes were hollow ; his hands, thin 
and wasted. His two weeks’ confinement . had 
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told heavily on him. The steady self-possession 
had gone too, and he seemed nervous and un- 
strung. ; 

Two minutes’ observation sufficed to satisfy 
Sydney that he was not the only man engaged in 
watching Paul Dayton. He discovered that at 
least two others were similarly occupied. One of 
these he recognized at a glance, despite the wig, 
spectacles and clerical clothes in which he was 
attired, as Inspector Brice’s man; but the other 
puzzled him. He was a man ef middle age, an 
Irishman presumably, dressed in garments of no 
particular style or pattern. 

Sydney would under other circumstances have 
immediately set him down as a carpenter or other 
artisan, dressed in his best clothes and out fora 
holiday. That he was watching Paul Dayton, 
however, and that he had little experience in this 
kind of occupation, was very plainly evident to 
Sydney’s practiced eyes. The clerical - looking 
young man stood calm and motionless by the news 
stand, apparently totally absorbed in a volume 
he had picked up; the Irishman, walking uneas- 
ily around, picking up a book only to lay it down 
again, pretending to be interested in some rail- 
road advertisement, or studying intently the mys- 
teries of a time table, still kept his eyes on Day- 
tou. It seemed impossible to Sydney that his 
singular conduct could remain unnoticed by the 
subject of his clumsy espionage ; but Dayton ap- 
peared to take no notice of anything around him. 

At last, after looking over a dozen or two of the 
volumes, Dayton came to one that seemed to suit 
him, for after a brief glance through its pages he 
called the newsboy, paid him for it, and putting it 
in his pocket, turned away, almost overturning the 
Irishman, who had suddenly left a map of the 
great Northwest which he had been apparently 
studying, a few yards away, and was now sorting 
over the books at Dayton’s side. Sydney, watch- 
ing both very closely, could see no trace of recog- 
nition or understanding in Dayton’s face, as, with 
a muttered ‘* Excuse me,” he walked quickly away 
from the news stand. At the same moment the 
clerical young gentleman laid down the volume he 
had been so studiously perusing and disappeared 
in the crowd. 

Sydney let Paul Dayton depart unwatched. He 
knew that keener men than he were following his 
every motion. He kept his place, and never took 
his eyes from the other man, whose methods he 
could by no means comprehend. Instead of fol- 


lowing Dayton, as Sydney naturally expected he 
would, he remained at the news stand, picking upa 
book only to rustle the leaves a moment and put 
it down again, looking at the illustrated papers or 
bending over as if to read the titles of the bound 
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volumes that lined the shelves across the counter. 
Sydney knew that he could not have been mis- 
taken. He had seen beyond a doubt that this man 
had been watching Dayton closely, yet doing it 
very clumsily. 

But what was he about? For five minutes he 
lingered round the news stand, and then turning 
away, he plunged into the thickest of the crowd 
that filled the great station, and hurried off in the 
direction of the large exit doors. Sydney followed 
as quickly as possible, but reached the street only 
in time to see his man jump on to the driver’s seat 
of astylish coupé, pick up the reins, and, whip- 
ping up the horse, disappear with astonishing ra- 
pidity. A swift glance showed Sydney that the 
carriage was empty. Seeing that for the present 
at least this man was beyond his reach, Sydney 
turned back into the station and took his seat in 
the train. 

It was near noon when the train stopped at 

Yonkers, and Sydney, leaving the depot, began to 
climb Main Street. He had not gone far, how- 
ever, before he turned into one of the side streets 
which, terrace above terrace, run along the ascend- 
ing slope. The street was largely occupied by pri- 
vate residences of the less pretentious sort, and it 
was at one of the smallest that Sydney paused. It 
was a pretty house, wonderfully neat and clean, 
and fairly imbedded in flowers and creeping 
vines, while at the back was a good-sized hot- 
house. ’ 
In this little home, with no other companion 
than a widowed sister, Major Kirk had taken up 
his abode, watching from its quiet retirement with 
much interest, but with no desire to share in it, 
the headlong rush of the busy world. He was 
happy among his flower beds and hothouses, and 
only once or twice since he had first purchased 
the property, four years before, had he emerged 
from his retirement. In these few instances it 
had been when Sydney called on him for assist- 
ance. A steady friendship had linked them to- 
gether, and the old detective, although he did not 
wish to resume his former laborious life, rather 
enjoyed the occasional exercise of the talents that 
made him one of the best men in the country in 
his particular line. 

The major was at work in his hothouse when 
he was roused by Sydney’s head being thrust in. 

‘*Hello, old boy! Stillat the same work ? Come 
out here, and let us talk a little in the fresh air. 
I have something to tell you.” 

The day wa3 hot, the sun pourimg down his 
rays unchecked by cloud. Sydney threw himself 
on a bench under the shade of an old apple tree. 
In a moment the major joined him. He knew 
well enough what liad brought him there. 


** Now look here,” he said. ‘‘ I want you fully to 
understand that if you have come here to get me 
to help you out of a hole you might just as well 
go right back again ; I have washed my hands of 
the business for good.” 

Sydney only smiled. This was the way the 
major invariably commenced. 

‘Sit down, old boy,” he said, ‘‘and take a 
good cigar. I’ve got an interesting story to tell 
you, and when I’ve told it all I want is a bit of 
your advice, which, as you know, I’d sooner take 
than any other man’s in the service.” 

This tickled the old major wonderfully, for he 
had learned in the past that, for clearness of per- 
ception and capacity for laying his hand at once 
upon the solution of a knotty case, Sydney Gray 
had few equals. 

He sat down, took the cigar, and for a minute 
or so they smoked in silence. 

** You have read, of course,” at last said Syd- 
ney, ‘‘of the Clemenshaw & Chantry diamond 
robbery ?” 

‘*So that’s what brings you here, is it!” ex- 
claimed the major. ‘Qh, yes, I’ve read of it; 
and, if what the papers say is correct, a pretty 
mess you fellows have made of it.” 

** Well, I must confess that for the present we 
are at a standstill.” 

** Did you get the right man ?” 

‘*T don’t think there can be a question about it. 
But listen, and I will tell you the whole case just 
as we know it.” 

During the recital the major said little. His 
eyes wandered over the broad expanse of the Hud- 
son River, lying almost at his feet, and he lei- 
surely puffed his cigar. A shrewd question fell 
from him once or twice. His interest in the case 
grew and deepened as he listened. 

‘And now,” concluded Sydney, “the case is 
just this: I mean to lay open that secret chapter 
in Dayton’s life, confident that there we shall find 
the clew to the robbery. Brice, bullhead as he is, 
is working on familiar ground, and we can rely 
on him to tell ‘us, if necessary, how often Dayton 
scratches his head in a day. Ue will look after 
that end of the line; I mean to find the other.” 

The major was silent a moment, and then dryly 
said : 

‘* And it was to tell me this that you came up 
here ?” 

‘*No, old boy!” cried Sydney, laughing ; “ it 
was to say to you, Major Kirk, I want the keen- 
est hound in the pack to help me follow this 
scent. Will you come ?” 

The major spoke not, but his silence was elo- 
quent. 

‘* As I said before,” resumed Sydney, “there is 
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a big reward offered. Five thousand dollars for 
the conviction, and ten per cent. of the recovered 
diamonds. I mean to get that reward. You can 
come in with me if you like, or, if you prefer it, 
you can have the regular compensation, What 
do you say ?” 

“<To tell you the truth, the case is knotty, and 
not to my mind a very hopeful one. I will help 
you in it, but prefer to work on a regular salary. 
I am afraid we shall not see the end of this case 
in a week, and so I must make some preparations 
here for along absence. But I will join you in 
New York to-morrow morning, and we will see 
if together we cannot demonstrate to Inspector 
Brice that there are better men than he in the 
business.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
6OME STARTLING REVELATIONS, 

ComINnG home on the evening of the third day 
after his visit to Yonkers, Sydney found Major 
Kirk in absolute and undisputed possession of his 
room. The major was seated in his own particu- 
lar easy chair ; his feet were on the window sill, 
and in his mouth was the customary cigar. 

In accordance with his promise, the major had 
come to New York; they had settled their re- 
spective lines of investigation, and he had then 
disappeared, with a strict injunction to Sydney 
not to attempt to communicate with him, unless 
in real extremity, until he should reappear. 

‘‘Sit down, my dear fellow—sit down,” re- 
marked the major, as Sydney entered. ‘‘ Don’t 
be at all backward in making yourself at home. 
Draw up a chair, if you can find one, and let me 
recommend those cigars on the mantelshelf there. 
They are really fine. A hot day, isn’t it ?” 

“*Your coolness, my dear major, moye than 
counterbalances any excess of caloric,” retorted 
Sydney, as he drew up a chair. 

Instead of taking a cigar, however, he took 
down his favorite pipe and filled it. Then sit- 
ting across a chair, with his folded arms resting 
on its back, he began smoking, and waited for 
the major to begin. It had been a very hot day, 
and Sydney, who had been working on a line 
that had little promise and had failed of even 
that, felt tired and somewhat dispirited. He 
hoped much, however, from his companion’s 
speedy reappearance. The major had thrown off 
his spectacles, and his eyes, full of animation and 
not without a twinkle of keen humor, rested in- 
quiringly on Sydney. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ we have been three days at 
work ; there should be some result. What have 
you found ?” 
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“* Nothing, “* And 
you ?” 

“* Very little.’ 

There was a pause of a minute or two before 
the major resumed. 

“When you say ‘ Nothing,’ you speak, of 
course, from a relative point of view. Let us see 
what this ‘ nothing’ consists of.” 

‘* Well, you find the nothing is not only rela- 
tive, but positive. [ have devoted myself the 
past three days to young Murray; but except one 
slight clew, that may or may not lead to some- 
thing, Iam as wise now as I was when I started 
as to any information at all bearing on this case.” 

‘Then there is one little discovery ?” 

«Just this: For the past six months Murray 
has been attentive to a young and very hand- 
some woman, whom he appears to have main- 
tained at a private house on West Sixty-third 
Street. In his visits to this house he was fre- 
quently accompanied by another man, who, I 
have no hesitation in saying, was Paul Dayton. 
Three weeks ago or over, or only a few days be- 
fore the robbery, this girl, who was known as Miss 
Wilson, left that house, and I have not yet learned 
of her whereabouts.” 

‘‘Humph !” remarked the major, reflectively. 
‘* There are possibilities that might be worth ex- 
ploring.” 

‘And now,” said Sydney, “let me hear what 
you have done.” 

‘As I said, I have done very little. Taking 
your estimate of Paul Dayton, I started on the 
theory that it would not be among the demi- 
monde nor in the shady walks of life that we 
could lay our hand on the mystery of his life. It 
is not to be supposed that any temporary entan- 
glement with a woman whose want of character 
or position made their open intimacy impossible 
would have affected such a man as Paul Dayton 
as he appears to have been affected within the 
past six months. It was evident to me that the 
search, to be successful, must be conducted in a 
far different atmosphere and under far different 
circumstances. ” 

The major always stated a case well, and he 
seemed greatly to enjoy, in his usual quiet way, 
listening to himself as he unfolded his views or 
analyzed a set of circumstances. Sydney well knew 
his proclivity, and offered no interruption as the 
major paused to take a few whiffs at his cigar. 

** What was the conclusion that appeared to me 
most likely ?” he said. ‘‘ Why, that he had con- 


> answered Sydney, briefly. 


’ 


tracted a passion—let us put it that way—for a 
woman in good standing, but whose position 
negatived any hope of that passion’s proper frui- 
Another man’s wife would be the one most 


tion. 
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likely to fill these conditions, and she must be- 
long to a class of society as high or higher than 
his own. It was, then, in this direction that I 
commenced my investigations.” 

There was another pause and a few short whiffs 
before the major continued : 

‘*Tt has been said that no man can hide his life 











“* IN ANOTHER SECOND A FAMILIAR 


from a police investigation. I believe this to be 
true, but I must confess that for the past six 
months Paul Dayton has come very near to doing 
this. Your investigations revealed nothing ; In- 
spector Brice’s investigations revealed nothing ; 
and my investigations, so far as the past few 
months are concerned, have revealed nothing. It 
is true that these investigations have only just 
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been commenced, but they have been conducted 
from three different starting points, by different 
men and through different channels. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat remarkable that there has been no 
result.” 

Sydney, knowing the major’s methods, displayed 
no uneasiness at this long preamble, which merely 











FORM PASSED BEFORE THE WINDOW.” 


put into words his own reflections and conclu- 
sions. He sat quietly smoking, waiting for what 
was more important. 

‘‘T have, therefore, to confess,” went on the 
major, ‘‘ that, as to Paul Dayton’s life for the past 
five or six months, I know no more than you ; but 
my inquiries have revealed to me something in 
his former life that at once struck me as having 
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great possibilities, and that may furnish us with 
the clew we seek. I say may, for as yet I am 
groping in the dark, and have come to you now 
chiefly to see if you can help me to the light I 
need. To state it briefly, Paul Dayton, about one 
year ago, made the acquaintance of a man with 
whom you and I have already some acquaintance, 
to wit, Dr. Marabeau.” 

«Dr. Marabeau !” ejaculated Sydney. 
knows him !” 

** Exactly,” replied the major; ‘‘and you can 
understand that the discovery seemed to me of 
great importance.” 

**Go on,” said Sydney. 

‘‘ About the doctor I know nothing, save that 
Paul Dayton made his acquaintance in some man- 
ner, and that considerable intimacy sprang up 
between them ?” 

Sydney had risen from his chair, and was stand- 
ing devouring every word that fell from the ma- 
jor’s lips. Wild, almost exultant thoughts surged 
up in his mind. Dr. Marabean intimate with 
Paul Dayton ? Who could tell to what this might 
lead ? 

‘Ts that all you know ?” he asked as the ma- 
jor again paused. 

‘“‘No. Following close on the heels of this, I 
made another discovery. Not only did Paul Day- 
ton become intimate with Dr. Marabeau, but also 
with another old friend of ours, who seems to oc- 
cupy a very peculiar position toward the aforesaid 
doctor—a lady, in short, and no other than Mrs. 
Elliot Bainbridge.” 

Sydney staggered. An inarticulate exclamation 
broke from him, and then, walking over to the 
sideboard, he poured himself out a glass of water 
and drank it. Then, relighting his pipe, he sat 
deliberately down. 

‘““Now go on,” he said. ‘These disclosures 
startle, and even unnerve, me.” / 

“As I said, Paul Dayton, through Dr. Mara- 
beau, became acquainted with Mrs. Bainbridge, 
and this acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy. 
Mrs. Bainbridge moves in good society, and has a 
handsome little house on West Fifty-seventh 
Street. Paul Dayton visited her very frequently, 
and so did Dr. Marabeau. In fact, there seems 
to have been avery close intimacy between the 
three until about five or six months ago, when, so 
far as I can discover, it suddenly ceased. He came 
no more to her house, though he continued to oc- 
casionally visit Dr. Marabeau, whose residence and 
office is on West Forty-third Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, a very aristocratic neighborhood.” 

The major stopped to take breath. 

‘* But to return to Mrs. Bainbridge : She seems 
to be possessed of considerable means, and moves, 


‘** Dayton 
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as I said, in good society, though her circle of ac- 
quaintances is not a very large one. She is a 
friend, however, of Mr. Chantry’s family, and both 
she and Dr. Marabeau frequently visited there.” 

‘*T have seen him there,” said Sydney. ‘ But I 
did not know that she visited them.” 

“Tt is so, however,” went on the major; ‘‘ and 
Mr. Chantry and his daughter were also frequent 
visitors at Mrs. Bainbridge’s house. Not only 
were, but they are to-day. This intimacy, unlike 
the other, has suffered no falling off.” 

As the major ceased silence fell over both. 
Sydney was striving to see some light through the 
thick clouds ahead, while the major was waiting 
for him to speak. As he did not, the major broke 
the silence. 

**And now arises the question, Is Mrs. Bain- 
bridge the woman ?” 

‘* No,” said Sydney, decisively. 

The major turned an inquiring eye upon him. 
It was now Sydney’s turn to state his case. 

“I say ‘No,’” he said, ‘‘ because I know Mrs. 
Bainbridge, and also because, had Paul Dayton 
fallen in love with her, why should he have hid- 
den it ? There was no impediment to their union. 
She must be about his own age, free, independent 
and with considerable means ; socially they stood 
on the same plane. What motive could he have 
for concealing so carefully every token of an inti- 
macy with her ?” 

The major nodded. He recognized the force of 
this objection. 

“But, apart from all such considerations, I 
know Mrs. Bainbridge ; I knew her and saw her 
almost daily for years. She is incapable of any 
falsehood or deceit. She is not the woman in this 
case.” 

The major nodded again. He did justice to 
Sydney’s perception of human nature, having had 
some experience of it before. 

*« However,” went on Sydney, ‘I will see Mrs. 
Bainbridge. I will call at her house to-morrow, 
and x 

** You will not find her,” broke in Major Kirk. 
‘« She left for Saratoga day before yesterday.” 

‘‘That is unfortunate. She might have been 
able to give us some valuable information.” 

There was another pause. Major Kirk, lean- 
ing back in his chair, smoked his cigar, his eyes 
fixed reflectively on the ceiling. His lips finally 
opened, and very quietly he pronounced a name. 

‘Dr. Marabean.” 

Sydney started to his feet and fell to pacing the 
room. 

“You ask me what is Dr. Marabean’s position 
in this case,” he said. ‘I cannot tell. I know 





him to be one of the coldest, cruelest scoundrels 
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it was ever my fortune to meet. But that is all 
I do know that has any importance in this inves- 
tigation. Up to four days ago I did not know 
that he was in New York. Before then I had 
not seen him since I left Gatesville, six years ago.” 

The major’s face fell. He had expected some 
revelation. His disappointment found expression 
in words, 

** Then what the deuce made you jump up and 
get in such a flutter when I told you that Paul 
Dayton knew him ?” 

‘The coincidence and my knowledge of the 
man,” replied Sydney, briefly. ‘ Mind, I do not 
say that your discovery can have no bearing in 
this case. It may have. I only say that as yet I 
know nothing.” 

**Well, what do you propose ?” 

Sydney reflected for a moment or two, then he 
asked : 

**Did you see Dr. Marabean ?” 

“me.” 

Another minute’s reflection, and then Sydney 
went on : 

‘*T must know more about the relations that 
existed between the two before I can venture to 
say anything. There is one man who can tell 
me—Mr. Chantry. It is now nearly nine o’clock, 
I will go and see him at once.” 

** Shall I wait for you ?” 

‘*It would only be a waste of time. You had 
better spend to-night and to-morrow in pushing 
inquiries as to Dr. Marabean’s mode of life and 
associates. Come here to-mowmow evening, and 
possibly we may have something to guide us.” 

Sydney really wanted time to think. He had 
always more faith in the conclusions reached by 
mature deliberation than those which came like 
sudden inspirations, and as yet he could see no 
light ahead. 

Mr. Chantry was in, and received him in his 
study. 

‘* Have you any news ?” was his first question. 

‘Nothing of any moment, I am afraid. Have 
you heard from Inspector Brice ?” 

‘He reported this morning that Dayton had 
reached his home in Wooston, Mass., and was 
safely settled there. His father met him at the 
station, and their meeting was an affectionate 
one.” 

“The inspector, of course, will have him 
closely watched.” 

‘¢ He intimated as much.” 

There was a short pause before Sydney entered 
upon the subject that brought him. 

‘T have been looking up Dayton’s past life,” 
at length he said, and stopped abruptly. 

“Well ? 


**T cannot say that I have found much. The 
veil he drew about himself the past few months 
seems a hard one to penetrate.” 

Listening silently, Mr. Chantry’s fingers toyed 
softly with his beard. 

“There is one point, however, on which, per- 
haps, you can give me some information. Paul 
Dayton at one time was very intimate with Dr. 
Marabean.” 

Mr. Chantry’s hand fell. He wheeled around 
and looked Sydney full in the face with searching 
gaze. 

‘* What has that to do with this case ?” he do- 
manded. 

**T do not know that it has anything to do with 
it. But I know Dr. Marabeau,” and Sydney’s 
face darkened as he spoke. ‘I know him to be 
a man without conscience or principle.” 

‘*You speak strongly,” said Mr. Chantry, with 
evident disapproval. 

‘*T speak from personal and positive knowl- 
edge,” replied Sydney, firmly. ‘‘ And knowing 
this, I felt that Dayton’s intimacy with him 
should be investigated.” 

Mr. Chantry moved uneasily in his chair. It 
was evident the subject was a distasteful one. 

“Well,” he said, shortly, ‘in what way can I 
assist you ?” 

‘You have known both men for some time. 
What do you know about their relations ?” 

Mr. Chantry hesitated. His eyes were averted 
from Sydney, and he nervously twisted the tuft 
of hair upon his chin. 

**T know little,” he said, finally. ‘ Dayton 
first met Dr. Marabean here. It was I who in- 
troduced them. They frequently met here, and 
I also know that they met elsewhere. They 
seemed to be on excellent terms at first. Dayton 
in those days frequently ajluded to Dr. Marabeau 
as a remarkable and brilliant man. But the change 
that fell on him fell on this friendship also. I 
saw he avoided the doctor, and never spoke of 
him. On the other hand, Dr. Marabeau noted 
the change in him, and spoke to tne about it. 
Beyond this I know nothing.” 

He had spoken as if with reluctance, and had 
no desire to pursue the subject ; but there was still 
something Sydney wished to learn. 

‘‘Has Dr. Marabeau spoken about the robbery 
since Dayton’s arrest ?” 

‘He has. He expressed the greatest surprise. 
I might also say that his opinion is the same as 
yours : that there is some mystery in Dayton’s life 
that may explain his crime.” 

That was all. Mr. Chantry could or would tell 
nothing more, and after a few purposeless re- 
marks Sydney rose to go. 
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As he led the way through the hall Mr. 
Chantry said : 

‘*T should hesitate long, Mr. Gray, before har- 
boring even the remotest suspicion against a man 
of the position and standing of Dr. Marabeau.” 

“* As yet I harbor none,” was Sydney’s quiet re- 
joinder. ‘‘ My knowledge of Dr. Marabeau merely 
rendered me anxious to understand the relations 
between them.” 

“* Do not let any personal injury, real or imag- 
inary, that you have sustained at the doctor's 
hand bias your judgment in this matter.” 

Sydney’s hot temper began to rise. Mr. Chan- 
try’s phrase, ‘‘An imaginary injury,” irritated 
him, and words sprang to his lips that if spoken 
might have put a sudden termination to his con- 
nection with the But he 
down, and merely saying, as calmly as possible, 
“T shall not,” passed through the door which 
Mr. Chantry was holding open as he spoke, and 
left the house. 

Outside, he lit a cigar and set out to walk home. 
What was the matter with Mr. Chantry ? He had 
been cold and constrained, unlike his usual pleas- 
ant self. Sydney wondered at the reluctance with 
which he had spoken, and his very evident dislike 
to discuss Dr. Marabeau. And his parting words ? 
What did he mean by “‘ Imaginary injury”? Was 
it possible he had heard anything? Sydney had 
never breathed a word of that episode in his life, 
and his mere statement. of his knowledge of Dr. 
Marabeau’s character could lead no man to the as- 
sumption that he had been injured by him, There 
must be something more. Ah, he had it! Dr. 
Marabeau had seen and recognized him, and had 
spoken to Mr. Chantry about him. He had en- 
deavored to poison Mr. Chantry’s mind against 


case. crushed them 


him. Why? It could only be because he feared 
him. On what ground could Dr. Marabeau fear 
Sydney Gray ? It could not be because ‘of the 
past. That account had long since been closed. 


What cause of apprehension could the doctar see, 
then, in their present relations ? None, unless 
But Sydney stopped. He felt he was going too far. 
Was he not doing just what Mr. Chantry had 
warned him against, and letting his hatred for 
Dr. Marabeau warp his judgment ? He must form 
no opinions that were not borne out by a chain of 
facts sufficiently strong to warrant the same con- 
clusion had any other man stood in Dr. Mara- 
beau’s place. And then his chain of reasoning 
was not the only one that would account for Dr. 
Marabeau’s attempting to injure him in Mr. 
Chantry’s estimation. The doctor had certainly 
no love for him. Would it not have been a nat- 
ural thing for a man like Dr. Marabeau to seek to 
injure him with no other reason than the ill feel- 
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ing born of their past trouble ? Sydney was com- 
pelled to admit that it would, and so thinking, 
“ame to a resolute determination to entertain no 
suspicion against the doctor until he had good 
and sufficient grounds. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WOMAN'S HAND POINTS THE WAY. 
SYDNEY GRAY was usually a sound sleeper, but 
he got little rest that night. Dr. Marabeau’s 
corpselike features came between him and slum- 


ber. His brain was lacking in its customary clear- 
ness. ‘Thoughts and memories of the past forced 


themselves upon him, try as he would to banish 
them and fix his mind upon the consideration of 
In fact, he felt that he needed 
his keenest faculties to guide him in this present 
He believed that with the facts now 
in his possession there should be open to him some 
path that would lead direct to the solution of the 
mystery; but he searched in vain for the opening 
that should lead him to that path. More than 
once in his experience had he found himself in 
a somewhat similar position, but in every case 
there had come to him, with more or less reflec- 
tion, the guiding idea which he sought. But this 
time the more he thought the more distant did 
the solution seem, the deeper the doubt and un- 
certainty in which he was groping. 

He rose early, and after breakfast betook himself 
downtown to attend to some of his regular duties 
as a servant of the Jewelers’ Association, which 
had been somewhat neglected of late. It was long 
past noon before, having finished his business and 
dined, he once more returned to his room. He 
would, before taking any further steps, devote an- 
other hour or two to consideration ; and so, betak- 
ing himself to his pipe, he drew his chair before 
the open window and fell into deep thought. 

He had scarcely settled himself when the serv- 
ant girl brought him a letter, stating that the 
bearer was waiting for an answer. Sydney glanced 
at it curiously. It was unusual for him to receive 
such letters as this. The envelope was square, 
thick and slightly perfumed, and the superscrip- 
tion was in a delicate female hand. The inclosure 
astonished him still more. It read : 


the case in hand. 


emergency. 


‘* Dear Ste: If you can find time to call this afternoon, 
I shall be glad to see you in relation to the diamond rob- 
bery. Rosz Cuantry.” 


The engraved address at the top of the page 
showed that the missive had come from Mr. Chan- 
try’s residence, but yet he could hardly believe it. 
He, however, wrote a brief reply, and having dis- 
patched the messenger, prepared himself for the 
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interview by making a toilet much more careful 
than was his wont. 

Arriving at the house, he was ushered upstairs 
into a small sitting room, and had hardly seated 
himself when there was the rustle of a lady’s 
dress, and Miss Chantry entered through another 
She was pale and nervous, and returning 
his salutation, selected a chair close to the win- 
dow, but with its back to the light. She faced 
Sydney, who had resumed his seat, but her feat- 
ures were lost in deepest shadow. 

“‘T am obliged, Mr. Gray,” she began, ‘“‘ for 
the promptness with which you have responded 
to my note.” 

Sydney merely bowed. 

“You probably thought it somewhat strange ?” 

The question was sudden and abrupt. 

“‘T had, of course, no reason to expect such a 
communication,” replied Sydney, ‘‘ buf am glad 
of any opportunity to tender my services.” 

She looked at him very earnestly. The hurried 
view she had of him in her father’s room‘ few 
nights ago barely enabled her to identify him. 
She had not noted then the evidence so plain in 
every line of the features of a naturally refined 
and noble mind. Nor had she expected to see in 
Sydney Gray, the detective, the same instinctive 
homage manifest in word and tone which she had 
been accustomed to from the men of her own social 
standing. When she spoke again there was a no- 
ticeable change in her manner. 

‘‘T hardly know how to begin to tell you what 
I want to,” she said, ‘“‘and yet I see no other 
course.” 

‘‘Your communication spoke of the diamond 
robbery ?” said Sydney, wishing to assist her, but 
hardly knowing how. 

“Tt did,” she said, with evident effort, ‘ but I 
know hardly where to begin or what to say.” 

Sydney thought he understood the reasoh for 
her reluctance and hesitation, and resolved to 
clear it away at once. 

“Miss Chantry,” he said, ‘‘ it may perhaps re- 
lieve you of some embarrassment if I tell you 
what I know. In this investigation it became 
necessary for me to be acquainted with Mr. Day- 
ton’s past life. Mr. Chantry recognized this neces- 
sity, and told me everything that he knew.” 

“You know, then, that that is, 
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“‘T know,” broke in Sydney, coming to her 
relief, ‘‘that you were engaged to Mr. Dayton, 
and also how that engagement came to be broken.” 

A sigh of relief escaped her. 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Gray,” 
have made it much easier for me.” 

She paused for a minute or two, as if to ar- 


she said. ‘* You 
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range her thoughts. At last she said, rather sud- 
denly : 

‘* You know Dr. Marabeau ?” 

Sydney felt as if an electric shock had passed 
through him. 

**T do,” he said. 

‘*You knew him some years ago, and some- 
thing occurred between you then to make you 
enemies ?” 

‘Tt is true.” 

She looked at him very earnestly before she 
spoke again, and she found something she thought 
she could rely on in the depth of those clear, 
steady, gray eyes. 

** Dr. Marabeau says the blame is on you, and 
has spoken harshly of you to Mr. Chantry.” 

She saw rise in his eyes a flash of fierce anger, 
but he quickly mastered it, and spoke quietly : 

‘Miss Chantry, I cannot now explain the 
grounds I have for enmity toward that man, but 
I assure you that they rest upon no imaginary 
basis, but an absolute and certain knowledge. I 
know Dr. Marabeau to be a man utterly without 
principle or conscience, and I know this from 
facts that admit of no question.” 

She listened eagerly. Had her face not been 
hidden in deep shadow he would have seen her 
color rise and a glad, eager light come into her 
eyes. 

‘‘T am glad you have spoken so,” she said, 
quickly. ‘I feel now that I can tell you what I 
have to tell without fear or hesitation.” 

Again she paused, and then went on : 

““You came here last evening, Mr. Gray, and 
I was an undesigning hearer of what passed be- 
tween you and my father in the hall. I am glad 
now that I did hear it. From what you said I 
gathered that you had some suspicion that Dr. 
Marabeau was concerned in this—this robbery.” 

““T cannot say that,” broke in Sydney. ‘I 
have no grounds on which to base any suspicion.” 

‘‘But nevertheless the idea had occarred to 
you that he might be implicated in it—had it 
not ?” 

** What I have learned within the past two days 
of the intimacy that at one time existed between 
Mr. Dayton and Dr. Marabeau did for a moment 
raise such an idea in my mind, but I have come 
to the conclusion that that idea must be aban- 
doned.” 

Miss Chantry rose from her seat and moved 
toward him. Her excitement betrayed itself in 
her voice. 

‘‘Mr. Gray,” she cried, ‘‘it must not be aban- 
doned! I tell you that that idea was right—that 
your suspicion of Dr. Marabeau was true. It is 
Dr. Marabeau: you must track. Dr. Marabean 


























you must pursue—Dr. Marabeau on whom rests 
the whole guilt of this miserable crime. God help 
me to make you believe it as I do!” : 

Sydney rose in utter astonishment at her words. 

‘*Miss Chantry,” he cried, ‘‘do you mean 
this ?” 

‘* Help me to be calm,” she said, “and I will 
try and tell you.” 

He took her hand and led her to her seat, and 
then walked to the window and threw it open. 
He felt the need of composure as well as she. 

‘“‘Now,” he said, returning to his seat, ‘let 
us talk quietly. Let me see if I cannot help you 
to explain yourself. You believe that Dr. Mara- 
beau was implicated in this crime ?” 

**T do ”—she was intensely in earnest. 

“On what grounds ?” 

‘There I can hardly tell you as I would wish. 
I, too, knew of his intimacy with Mr, Dayton. 
It was here they met. I know not why, but 
from the moment I saw him I feared and dis- 
trusted that man. I saw the influence he had 
on Paul growing day by day. I tried to combat 
it. Itried to instill into him some of my own 
distrust, but in vain. Then the change began to 
come over him. I fancied I saw Oh, how 
can I tell you what I want to ?” 

Her agitation and distress were painful. Syd- 
ney saw no way to help her, and said nothing. 

“‘It was about that time that we met Mrs. 
Bainbridge.” Sydney gave a start, but Miss 
Chantry did not observe it, and went on: ‘She 
called on us, and we visited her. She met Paul 
Dayton here, and he visited her, too, I know. 
Oh, I hope I-do no injustice to that woman in 
doubting her, but 1 cannot help it. What was 
the secret of her relations with Dr. Marabean ? 
It was not friendship, for my woman’s eyes told 
me she hated him. Besides, did she not warn 
me ?” 

‘ Warned you ?” asked Sydney. 

“Yes. It was one night when they were here, 
and the fascination he exercised over Paul had 
shown itself even to her eyes. ‘If you love him,’ 
she whispered to me, ‘save him—save him from 
himself—save him from that man.’” 

Sydney rose from his seat and walked to the 
open window. His excitement was almost as 
great as hers. Was the light he had been so 
eagerly searching for coming at last ? 

‘“* Not only that,” resumed Miss Chantry, “but 
afterward, when our engagement was broken, she 
spoke to me. ‘God help you,’ she said. ‘I 
feared it would come. Pray for him that no 
worse follows.’ What did she know that made 
her speak like this ?” 

Sydney turned from the window. 
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‘IT know Mrs. Bainbridge,” he said. ‘I will 
see her ; perhaps she will tell me what she knows.” 

‘**No, no!” cried Miss Chantry, in alarm. “ You 
must not speak to her for worlds.” 

‘*Why not? She knows me, and I think will 
trust me.” 

‘*No, you must not. Think of my father.” 

‘*Mr. Chantry ?” said Sydney, in surprise. 
‘* How would it affect him ?” 

‘Do you not know,” she asked, “‘that he is 
engaged to marry Mrs. Bainbridge ?” 

‘* Impossible !” he cried, in his utter astonish- 
ment. 

‘Tt is true,” she said; ‘they are to be mar- 
ried in two months.” 

‘“How long have they been engaged ?” he 
asked, quickly. 

‘** Four or five months.” 

He turned to the window again. Was it possi- 
ble that Major Kirk was right ? Could it be that 
Mrs. Bainbridge was the woman in the case, and 
that in her engagement to Mr. Chantry lay the 
motive for all the secrecy ? But he thought of 
Mrs. Bainbridge as he had known her six years 
ago, and instantly banished the idea. It was im- 
possible that that woman could be concerned in 
any such intrigue. There was silence for several 
minutes. 

** Miss Chantry,” he said at length, “what you 
have told me explains some things. What does 
Mr. Chantry think of Dr. Marabean ?” 

‘‘T am sure that in his heart he does not like or 
trust him. But to my father Mrs. Bainbridge al- 
ways speaks of him as a warm and valued friend.” 

“Ah,” said Sydney, ‘‘now I understand Mr. 
Chantry’s motive last evening!” Then, after a 
pause, he continued : ‘‘I begin to think that, after 
all, my faint idea concerning Dr. Marabeaun may 
be the correct one; but how can I manage to 
make sure of it ?” 

**T have not told you all,” said Miss Chantry, 
quickly. ‘‘On the evening the robbery was com- 
mitted Dr. Marabeau was here. Late in the even- 
ing, Ishould think about ten o’clock; a messenger 
boy brought a note for him. That note came 
from Paul Dayton.” 

‘From Dayton! How do you know ?” 

‘“*T was standing close by the doctor when it was 
handed to him; I saw the handwriting.” 

Sydney was greatly affected. Taken by itself, 
this incident was important, and, coupled with all 
else that he knew and suspected, it was a most 
convineing link. 

‘‘What did the doctor say ?” he asked. 

‘‘T watched him as he read it,” Miss Chantry 
replied, ‘‘and it evidently excited and surprised 
him. He crushed it in his hand, and put it in 
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his pocket. ‘An urgent call from a patient,’ he 
said ; ‘I must hurry away at once.’” 

Sydney moved toward the door. The light had 
come at last. ‘The path was opening, and he 
burned to plunge into it. 

«Miss Chantry,” he said, ‘‘ what you have told 
me cannot be overvalued. It decides my course, 
and, I believe, will decide this case. At last I see 
my way.” 

She needed no clearer statement of his purpose. 
She opened the door for him, but as he was pass- 
ing out stopped him and closed it again. 

‘‘ Mr. Gray,” she said, speaking very low, “tell 
me if you think Paul Dayton guilty.” 

‘* Miss Chantry,” he said, very gently, ‘I must 
believe that Paul Dayton’s hand took those dia- 
monds ; but I also believe that the will that guided 
that hand and the brain that planned the crime 
were Dr. Marabeau’s.” 

She opened the door without another word, anc 
he passed out. 

‘*Poor girl !” he muttered as he left the house. 
‘‘She loves him still. But enough of groping in 
the dark ; the time has come for something else. 
Now, Major Kirk, my boy, let us see what you 
are worth !” 

CHAPTER XVI. 


GETTING DOWN TO WORE. 


THe residence of Dr. Marabeau, upon a fash- 
ionable street and in close proximity to Fifth Av- 
enue, differed in no outward essential from thou- 
sands of houses of its class. There was the brown- 


stone front, the flight of stone steps with heavy 
stone balustrades leading to the front door, and 


the basement and area way below. It was the end 
one of a row of a dozen or more, and outwardly 
differed in no way from any one of the dozen, 
except in being the end one. Next to it)wasa 
vacant lot separated from the street by a stone 
wall some eight feet high, surmounted, as an ad- 
ditional precaution, by several strands of barbed 
wire. This lot was apparently a vacant one, for 
from the street all that could be seen over the 
intervening wall was the foliage of shade and fruit 
trees. But the lot was not entirely unoccupied. 
Many years before the house had been purchased 
by a physician who liked the locality. He had 
also purchased the next lot, at that time entirely 
vacant, walled it in and built out from the house 
a small one-story office, with its tiny anteroom. 
The office projected from the main building in 
the form-of a square with its corners cut off, and 
in front and where the corners should have been 
were large windows. 
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From a third-story window on the opposite side 
of the street an excellant view could be obtained 
not merely of the little garden, but also, by the 
aid of a good fieldglass, of the interior of the 
office, when the shades were not drawn down. 
From such a window also a perfect watch could 
be kept upon all who entered or emerged from 
the house, and at such a window that same even- 
ing did Sydney Gray and Major Kirk establish 
themselves. The room they were in was one of 
the chambers of the Wendover Hotel, which, fac- 
ing on Fifth Avenue, extended far back along the 
street. Their insistence in having a certain room 
had attracted some surprise, if it had elicited no 
comment from the hotel clerk, and it was duly 
entered on the books as being taken by “J. N. 
Rodgers, of Phila.,” who in the person of Major 
Kirk had just entered into possession, and was 
entertaining a friend. 

As a means of entertainment, and as an offset to 
the heat of the evening, the major had ordered a 
few bottles of Bass’s ale, to which he was very 
partial, to be brought up in an ice bucket. 

There was still some faint light lingering in the 
heavens when the major, dismissing the bell boy, 
proceeded to make himself comfortable. Sydney 
sat near the open window, his gaze steadily bent 
upon the house across the way. No sign of life 
was visible except the dim light which shone 
through the frosted glass windows of the inner 
door. The office, faintly discernible under the 
shadows of the surrounding walls, was wrapped 
in profound darkness, 

**And now,” said the major, having divested 
himself of his coat and vest and drawn the cork 
of one of the bottles of his favorite beverage, 
‘«let us get down to a little explanation.” 

** Certainly,” replied Sydney, quietly. 

** Allow me to premise,” said the major, “ that 
in this explanation you are to assume no knowl- 
edge on my part of anything below the immediate 
surface. Let me, in order that you may fall into 
no error on this point, briefly acquaint you with 
the extent of my information. I waited upon you 
early in the evening, to be notified, without any 
chance for explanation or understanding, that I 
was no longer Major Kirk, but your old friend 
‘J. N. Rodgers, of Phila.,’? and that the chief 
aim and object of my life just now was to ob- 
tain a room in the Wendover Hotel, on the third 
floor and facing this street. And now speaking, 


of course strictly as J. N. Rodgers, of Philadel- 
phia, and being in full and undisputed possession 
of the aforesaid room, it would seem to me, aa I 
said before, that the time for some explanation is 
ripe.” 

(To be continued.) 
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By H. RussEL_t-WILLIAMS. 


An important source of industry of our coun- 
try, and an article of exportation, is the pampas, 
well named king of grasses. It is grown exten- 
sively in Southern California. Its chief use at 
present is to beautify ; but, owing to its durability, 
it will no doubt some day, when less expensive, be 
used for making fine grades of paper. 


There are some twenty varieties—the result of 
accident in some cases ; in others, different char- 
acteristics developed under changed conditions of 
soil and treatment. Two leading varieties, how- 
ever, hold the field as favorites. These are large, 
full and fluffy, with long, lateral branches, and 
are delicate lemon and orange color, the tone 





SPREADING THE PLUMES TO BLEACH. 
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deepening toward the centre, which on the out- 
side is almost white. Those of orange tone are 
the most popular. Strange coincidence that these 
colors are produced through nature’s alchemy in 
the home of the orange and lemon trees, where 
they grow side by side, and the beautiful effects 
are developed under the shade of these trees, as 
shown in our illustrations ! 

The grass grows in large, tall bunches or clus- 
ters. The thin, bayonet-shaped leaves are not 
over three-quarters of an inch wide, while in 
length they are from ten to fifteen and twenty 
feet, growing upward until their own weight 
causes them to curve over, the tip of the leaf 
resting on the ground or on the leaves below, 
making a beautiful and ornamental plant, a mass 
of green at all seasons. 

In developing this industry its projectors exer- 
cised great caution ; a certain secrecy and mys- 
tery surrounded its handling ; answers 
were given as to its use and profits. ‘The result, 
as desired, kept the enterprise in the hands of a 
few, who realized enormous profits. In the course 
of time it became a subject of newspaper report, 
and many large plantations were set out. There 
are about two millions of plumes produced yearly, 
most of which find a ready market in Europe. 

There was at one time a break in the market, 
not caused by overproduction, but on account of 
the middlemen pressing prices far in excess of 
reason. The result was, European buyers stopped 
purchasing for a time, and the market revived 
under the efforts of consumers abroad to purchase 
direct from the growers, which is the general rule 
at present. 

There are several large European manufac- 
tories of ornamental articles; some of them will 
use half a million plumes per year. 

In Germany the makart baskets and bouguets 
have held popular favor; but in England, the 
latest, with Italy, to recognize the beauty of pam- 
pas, they are used as wall decorations and in 
groups of three. The latter arrangement no doubt 
was suggested by the old Bohemian coat of arms 
adopted by the Prinee of Wales, with its ‘Ich 
Dien” (/ serve). Accompanied by this motto, its 
beauty serves a purpose indeed, not met by flowers 
or foliage of other kind. They may grace the 
festive halls for an hour or a day, or preferably 
remain for a season, giving new pleasure to each 
beholder—‘‘ new every morning and fresh every 
evening.” 

When a new plantation is set, the full-grown 
plants are taken from the ground ; the tops are 
cut off ; each root is divided into six parts ; these 
are planted in rows from ten to sixteen feet apart. 
Any rich land that has irrigation facilities will 
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give fine returns. Sometimes these plants oc- 
cupy the entire ground ; in other cases they are 
planted in double rows between young walnut or 
orange trees, the intention being to remove the 
plants when the trees require all the space; but 
in some instances orange trees have been removed, 
allowing the pampas to remain. One illustration 
shows part of a square formed by walnut trees fifty 
feet apart, with double rows of pampas plants. 
The plants in the rows of trees will be removed 
after four years of growth ; those in the centre— 
a square of four plants—will be allowed to re- 
main another four or five years. 

Much irrigation is needed from May to Au- 
gust inclusive, and careful turning of the soil. 
In August the plant sends up long, slim spikes ; 
in full-grown plants it is not unusual to see from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty before the 
harvest is over. These spikes are the embryo 
plumes ; when a small bit of white shows on the 
extreme tip the time has come to cut, and the 
harvest begins. Strength and activity are re- 
quired of cutters, who go down the long rows 
cutting each day such plumes as show themselves 
ripe for the sickle. In passing, the cutter throws 
the plumes upon the ground in piles of twenty. 
For each one hundred he receives from the over- 
seer a punch on his card. Experts have cut as 
many as seven thousand in a single day. Being 
paid by the thousand, they work early and late, 
even at the season when days are the longest. 

Plants set out in January—the proper season 
for planting such things in Southern California 
—will give in seven months a few plumes of short 
length (seventeen to twenty-four inches), but the 
following September is really the first harvest. In 
the neighborhood of five thousand plumes were 
gathered per acre from the plantation of which 
we write—the first harvest eighteen months after 
the tiny roots were planted. These plumes were 
in lengths from eighteen to thirty-three inches— 
mostly between twenty-four and thirty inches. The 
second harvest gave nearly ten thousand to the 
acre, the greatest number being from twenty-eight 
to thirty-two inches. The third harvest (1891) 
counted up about twelve thousand per acre, in 
lengths chiefly thirty to thirty-four inches. Each 
year the plumes grow fuller and longer, and are 
correspondingly of more value. A plantation after 
five years produces a few less in number, but of 
greater size than before. The illustration on 
page 589 shows a plant two years old, where the 
plumes have been permitted to open naturally, 
while in the distance are seen’ plumes under 
the orange trees, bleaching ; also near the front 
are others in the sun, unprotected. Plumes open- 


ing on the plant are of no commercial value ; the 
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processes of development must be checked at the 
time previously mentioned in this article. 

After the plumes are cut they are gathered up 
and taken in wagons to the huskers, who sit under 
the shade of widespreading trees and do their work 
in great comfort. It is not a difficult process, the 
peeling off of the outer covering of the plumes. In 
the final illustration there is a party of Mexican 
shuckers, who have acquired great skill. ‘The one 
on the right hand was the champion of the band. 
He was able to shuck four thousand per day, and 
received a belt and silver medal for his champion- 
ship, having reached the highest number, thirty- 
nine thousand. These employés are also paid by 


the thousand for their labor. The cut below shows 
a party under ‘‘ the pepper trees ” with the fresh 
plumes in hand ready to be taken to the ‘* cam- 
There are bleaching in the 


pus ” for bleaching. 
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foreground about ten thousand plumes ready 
to be “taken in.” In the row of pampas is 
a pomegranate one year old from the cutting. 
Rows of pampas and pomegranates alternating 
border the driveway for over eight hundred feet. 
There is a fine view from the entrance gate up 
the avenue nearly seven hundred feet. ‘The 
orange orchard ” is at the right, seen over and be- 
tween the pampas. 

In the illustrations we are also shown how 
the shucking is done; orange orchard on the 
right; campus No. 1. with plumes bleaching ; 
while a cart with a veteran mule, over thirty years 
old, and Mexican boys who spread the plumes—a 
load of fresh ones they have in hand for the 
bleaching—we see on the immediate right. The 
plumes are first laid in rows, after which they are 
spread so as to expose the stems to the sun, as 
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seen in the illustration at the beginning of 
this article. 

This spreading ‘‘by a turn of the wrist” em- 
bodies the only difficult handling. Few can 
acquire it. The greatest skill developed by 
anyone was by an old Chinaman who could turn 
with both hands at the same time and kept five 
or six busy carrying plumes and laying them for 
him to turn. He had worked in ‘‘ pampah,” as 
he called it, for over ten years. 

Plumes are left out over night without injury. 
Fog does not damage them, nor a slight rain, but 
sun and wind will ruin in a short time; so that 
when forty thousand are ready to be taken in the 
‘daily rush” begins, and every man, woman and 
child is brought into service to prevent damage 
by too much sun. 

In the curing houses there are broad shelves 
upon which the plumes are carefully stocked ; 
then begins the expert manipulation required to 
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‘* SHUCKERS” AT WORK. 


produce a “silk floss” finish so much 
desired by buyers. 

Plumes are ready for casing in about 
four weeks; and when taken out they 
look flat and perhaps uninviting, as 
they are subjected to heavy pressure to 
fill the cases to their utmost; but a 
few hours in a warm room, and they 
fluff out with all the original beauty of 
the first drying in the summer sun. 

The only laborious work is cutting 
and casing; hence it can easily be done 
by women and children, many of whom are thus 
employed. 

The beautiful physique of the native sons of the 
South is a wonder to all visitors at this harvest 
time ; also the skill and care exercised by these 
usually indolent and careless people. Many have 
beautiful faces; all possess a softness of manner 
and courtesy that make one think the ancient 
Moors of old Spain still live in the native Cali- 
fornian —half Mexican, half Indian—through 
their genuine kindliness and native politeness and 
grace. An industry that in itself is one of grace 
and beauty should not be overlooked in our 
utilitarian localities ; and because it is owr own we 
shoula foster and be proud of it. 

A grand display is planned by growers for the 
Columbian Exposition, where some American Co- 
lumbus will no doubt discover a new world of 
beauty for our own people in the kingly palace 
made of the king of grasses, 
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‘“ THE YOUNG GIRL ADVANCED AND SHOOK HANDS WITH THE TWO COWBOYS.” 
. 


A BATTLE 


FOR LOVE. 


By CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD. 


THEIR warm personal friendship recalled the 
story of Damon and Pythias. No two cowboys on 
the Rio Hondo were better known than were Tony 
Gardner and Mat Roberts, who rode together on 
the T X Ranch. They had first met five years 
previous, on the old Chisholm trail, coming up 
from Texas in search of employment ; had scoured 
the ranges of New Mexico together, and finally 
drifted over on to the Rio Hondo, where they se- 
cured places as riders on the ranch above named. 

For five years they worked the T X cattle to- 
gether, and the warm friendship which existed 
between them became a matter of comment on 
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every range for many miles up and down the 
tortuous Valley of the Hondo. They shared each 
other’s blankets at the ranch and on the trail, 
and with all their property, what was Mat’s was 
Tony’s and what was Tony’s was Mat’s. 

Milt Carter, the foreman of the TT X Ranch, was 
regarded as the best-posted man on stock and 
ranges in Eastern New Mexico. He was the ar- 
biter in every contest, the referee in every dis- 
pute. Newcomers sought his advice before mak- 
ing investments, and old ranchers consulted him 
before closing any deal of more than minor mag- 
nitude. 
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A wind and rain storm of more than usual vio- 
lence struck the Hondo, and drifted the cattle all 
over the country. Alarmed by the blinding rain 
and terrific gale, they ran before the storm, scat- 
tering wider and wider over the country in their 
flight. When the storm subsided every available 
rider was ordered into the saddle to round up the 
fug.tive stock. 

“‘ Mat, you and Tony ride down the river about 
twenty miles—down to the mouth of Sand Creek, 
an’ work back up the valley. Ride all the rin- 
cons and work close in the brush along the river. 
Bring up all you find of any brand.” 

In obedience to the foreman’s instructions the 
two swung themselves into the saddle and moved 
rapidly southward. 
mouth of a small stream flowing into the Hondo. 

‘‘Reckon this must be Sand Creek, 
We’ve rid twenty good miles, an’ this must be 
our turnin’ point. 
horses, an’ eat some lunch ourselves.” 

‘‘TIsn’t that smoke risin’ over that point down 
thar, Mat ?” 

“ B’lieve it Reckon somebody's camped 
thar. We'll ride down an’ see who ’tis.” 

When they turned the point, but a short dis- 
tance ahead they saw a neat ranch house near a 
group of corrals. Riding up to the door, they 
hailed the inmates, and a neatly dressed woman 
answered the call. 

** Good day, mum.” 

‘‘Tlowd’y do, boys? Git down an’ come in. 
Dinner’s jest about ready, and my husband’ll 
be yar soon. He rode up the gulch a little ways 
after a beef steer. Jest stake yer hosses up thar 
on that flat, whar thar’s good grass.” 

They soon returned to the house, and as they 
entered the door paused in evident embarrass- 
ment, not unmixed with astonishment. A young 
girl of about eighteen, pretty as a wild rose, the 
hue of which her rosy cheeks would have put to 
a deeper blush, stood with her hands resting on 
the kitchen table, smiling them a Western wel- 
come. 

“‘My daughter Mary, boys. 
o’ you told me your names yit.” 

The information was imparted, and the young 
girl advanced and shook hands with the two cow- 
boys. 

“I’m awful glad to see you, boys,” she said. 
«« Ain’t many people happens along here now, an’ 
it’s been a long time since anybody from the T X 
‘Cept Milt ; he draps down now an’ 


About noon they reached the 
Tony. 


Let’s git down an’ graze our 


18. 


Ain’t neither one 


rode down. 
then.’ 

‘fhe boys’ embarrassment soon wore off beneath 
the sociable conversation of the mother and daugh- 
ter, and they began to feel quite at home. 


’ 


The 
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young girl charmed them, and when she would 
vast a bright glance at either he could feel its 
warm influence permeate through the inmost 
depths of his heart. 

Some persons may smile with incredulity at ref- 
A bold 
knight of the saddle and rope may be of a 
rough, reckless nature, fearless in disposition and 
‘‘cheeky” among his fellow riders, yet a glance 
from a woman will cause the blushes to redden 
his face and fill his soul with confusion. In his 
wild, rough life it is seldom his eyes fall upon a 
female face, and he holds the sex in almost sacred 
veneration. He knows but little of female so- 
ciety, and in the majority of cases, when thrown 
in contact with a woman, he feels as greatly em- 
barrassed as if confronted by a winged angel from 
the realms above. 

** Wonder what keeps pop !” the mother said. 
‘See if you can’t hurry him up, Mary.” 

The girl took a Winchester rifle from a rack on 
the wall, and stepping to the door, fired a shot. 

It was answered by a shout a quarter of a mile 
distant, and Bill Rogers, the ranchman, soon ap- 
peared driving a steer, which he penned in one 
of the corrals. Turning his horse out to graze, he 
entered the house and greeted the boys with a 
welcoming handshake. 

‘*Glad yer yar, boys,” he said, “‘fur the old 
woman won’t cuss me afore you. Every time I 
hear that gun crack I know dinner’s a-spilin’ an’ 
she’s a-chafin’ under the collar.” 

‘“ Wal, it’s a shame, Bill, an’ you know it. 
I’ve got tired tryin’ to git up good dinners fur 
you, jest to have ’em spile on the stove, account 
o’ your pokiness.” 

** Wal, mother, yer bark’s wuss’n yer bite. You 
couldn’t git ra’al down mad at me if you tried. 
But you never cuss yer ol’ dad, do you, Mary ?” 

The girl put a hand on each of his cheeks, and 
gave him a kiss either of the boys would have 
given an arm for. 

**No, pop, but I git mighty riled sometimes, 
though. Yet I always excuse you, ’cause I know 
you don’t know no better.” 

He slapped ter playfully, and they all sur- 
rounded the table and did full justice to the ex- 
cellent meal the women had prepared. 

When the boys rode away they traversed quite 
a distance in silence. Finally Mat said : 

‘«That gal makes me feel queer inside, Tony. 
A sort of a hankerin’ feelin’, you know. Fust 
gal [ ever seed I thought I’d like to have pack my 
brand.” 

‘*She’s a stunner, Mat, dead sure. I war jest 
a-thinkin’ ’d sort o’ like to git a matermonial 
rope on her myself.” 


erence to the bashfulness of the cowboy. 
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“‘Reckon she wouldn’t keer fur either one o’ 
us to come nosin’ round the home ranch. Reckon 
she’s already got a feller staked out somewhar.” 

“You caan’t always tell, Mat. Girls is queer 
critters.” 

Time passed, and one day Tony was sent down 
the river to look for saddle horses that had drifted 
off the range, and on the trip again visited the 
Rogers ranch. When he returned he said to his 
chum : 

‘*T tuk in the ranch down the river agin, Mat, 
an’ I swar I’m gittin’ stuck on that gal down thar. 
She war sweeter’n pie, an’ the ol’ woman treated 
me like she’d known me all my life. The gal said 
the I’ X allus had sich nice fellers workin’ fur it, 
an’ jest as good as tol’ me she thought a heap o’ 
my company.” 

Mat said but little. His companion’s words 
did not greet his ears pleasantly, for a very tender 
feeling toward the little ranch girl had taken pos- 
session of the citadel of his own heart. Ere many 
days the fates seemed to smile on him, for his 
duties took him to the mouth of Sand Creek 
alone. When he returned Tony asked : 

“ Whar’d you ride to, Mat ?” 

‘‘Down to Sand Creek, an’ round that neigh- 
borhood.” 

‘See the Rogers folks ?” 

“‘Course I did. You don’t reckon a feller’s 
a-goin’ to peep over the bars into heaven ’ithout 
tryin’ to climb ’em, do you? Had a slick time 
down thar.” 

‘* Did Mary ax about me ?” 

‘“‘No; never heard her mention nothin’ *bout 
you. Don’t reckon she ever thought o’ you. I 
b’lieve she’s sort o’ stuck on me, fur she said I 
war the most entertainin’ feller she’d ever talked 
to. I axed her whose company she liked best 
’mong all the fellers she knowed, an’ she looked 
down at the floor sort o’ blushy like, an’ said it 
wouldn’t be modest to answer that question long 
as I war thar.” 

‘“‘She never said no sich thing, Mat. She 
couldn’t say it arter talkin’ honey to me like she 
did.” 

“You don’t reckon I’d lie bout it, do you ?” 

‘A feller kin reckon w’at he pleases ’thout 
sayin’ it out loud !” 

It was the nearest the friends had ever come to 
a quarrel, and they stood and looked at each other 
in no amiable mood. There was a painful silence 
of a few moments, until Tony said : 

‘* Mebbe she’s a co-cat, Mat.” 

“A wat ?” 

“A co-cat, as they call ’em. One o’ those gals 
’at never meets a feller ’thout drawin’ him on till 
he gits dead gone on her, an’ then gives him the 
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royal shake by sayin’ she war only jokin’, an’ 
didn’t think it would come to that. Heartless 
co-cats, they call ’em.” 

‘* Mary Rogers isn’t no sich sort of a gal, Tony, 
an’ I don’t want to hear you say sono mo’! She 
give me honest talk, an’ she meant it.” 

‘‘She give me jest as nice talk. W’at’s she 
tryin’ to rope two critters at one throw fur if she 
ain’t a co-cat ?” 

‘*She ain’t never slung but one rope, an’ I 
know who it tightened on. I won't talk to you 
no mo’ till you git a hobble on yer sense.” 

And he walked away in anger, the bitter feeling 
toward his friend greatly intensified. 

For several days they would speak to each other 
only on matters connected with their work. Each 
now regarded the other as a rival, and each be- 
lieved the other had spoken falsely regarding the 
attentions paid him by the down-river ranch girl. 
At every opportunity they would separately visit 
the Rogers ranch, each aware of the other’s visits. 
The girl’s name was never mentioned between 
them, but their eyes when they met mirrored the 
bitter enmity which filled their hearts. One day 
Mat sat for an hour revolving the matter in his 
mind, and determined to bring it to a focus, 
Approaching Tony, he said : 

‘I’m willin’ to do the squar thing. Let’s 
leave this hull thing to Milt, an’ do jest as he 
says. W’at’s the sense o’ you an’ me goin’ around 
yar with blood in our eyes, arter bein’ friends so 
long? We can’t both have the gal, an’ let’s ax 
Milt to say who shall rope her.” 

Tony assented to this proposition, and together 
they sought the foreman. 

‘Milt, do you know Mary Rogers, down the 
river ?” 

‘*Reckon Ido. Knowed her sence she wa’n’t 
any taller’n a week-old calf.” 

‘Wal, it’s like this: Me an’ Tony’s both 
claimin’ the right to put a brand on her fur life, 
an’ we caan’t settle who has the best show fur 
ropin’ the little critter, so we’ve agreed to leave 
it all to you, arter you’ve heard both of us. 
We——” 

‘Pull up right thar, Mat,” the foreman said. 
“‘T can help you settle business matters, an’ I’m 
always glad to do it, but you can’t rope me into 
no gal scrape. Settle your own love affairs.” 

He walked away, leaving the two rivals facing 
each other in anger. 

‘“No use talkin’, this thing’s got to be settled,” 
Tony said. ‘‘ You made a propersition, an’ it 
wouldn’t work. Now I’ll make one. We’ll both 
of us pack our war bags, saddle our hosses, an’ tie 
’em to that corral fence. Then we'll go in the 
corral an’ fight it out, an’ the one ’at gits licked 
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fa’r an’ squar’ll git on his hoss and pull out fur 
some other range, leavin’ the other yar to git the 
gal.” 

‘¢'Thar ain’t nothin’ crooked "bout that, an’ I'll 
go you,” Mat replied. ‘* Let’s pack our traps.” 

Going to their sleeping quarters, they packed 
their worldly effects in the long sacks used by 
cowboys in lieu of valises, and which are known 
in the lingo of the range as “‘ war bags.” This 
task completed, they saddled their horses, tied 
the bags behind the saddles and secured the ani- 
mals to the corral fence. 

No two pugilists about to battle for a great 
purse ever faced each other with a more deter- 
mined look in their eyes than did these quondam 
friends as they stood ready to begin their desper- 
ate battle for love. They shook hands, each re- 
iterated his promise to leave the country if de- 
feated, and the struggle began. ‘ 

They were evenly matched in size and pugil- 
istic skill, and for fully twenty minutes neither 
seemed to have gained any noticeable advantage. 
They fought with the fury of tigers. Blood 
streamed from each of their faces, for their blows 
were dealt unsparingly, and with the utmost 
muscular violence. 

Round and round the corral they fought, now 
one prostrated by a blow, now the other. They 
were both becoming exhausted, and neither felt 
sure of the victory. Gathering all his remaining 
strength, Mat dealt Tony a fearful blow between 
the eyes and felled him like an ox. For a moment 
the prostrate man seemed stunned, then regained 
his feet and staggered toward his antagonist. A 
similar blow, and once again he went violently 
down. 

“‘T ain’t no hog, Mat. 
I've got enough.” 

‘Do you give it up, Tony ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“‘Thar’s yer hoss ! 

Tony staggered to his horse, and when mounted 
reached out his hand and said : 

“‘Good-by, Mat. I’m a man o’ my word, an’ 
I’m goin’ to ride. Don’t tell her nothin’ *bout 
this. I sha’n’t pack away no hard feelin’s to’rd 


Reckon I know w’en 


you, an’ we'll be friends if we ever meet agin.” 
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**Thar’s my hand, Tony. I'll allus think well 
0’ you. Good-by, an’ good luck to you.” 

And Tony rode away to the northward. 

It was two weeks before Mat got his battered 
face in presentable shape to visit the prize which 
had cost him such a desperate battle. He was 
welcomed by Mrs. Rogers, who noted the scars on 
his face and the slight discoloration yet remain- 
ing about his eyes. 

**W'at’s the matter o’ your face, Mat ? 
a-scrappin’ with somebody ?” 

** No; broncho busted me.’ 

As it was no unusual thing for a cowboy to be 
thrown and injured by a vicious broncho, the 
woman said nothing more on the subject. 

Mat sat uneasily for half an hour, bored by Mrs. 
Rogers’s voluble talk, his eyes turning toward the 
door at every sound. TV inally he asked : 

“*Whar’s Mary ?” 

** Gone to Roswell. 

“No. Hear w’at ? 

** Gone to git married. 

** Married !” he gasped. ‘* Who to ?” 

** Milt Carter, of course. You see, they’ve bin 
engaged a long time, an’ we all thought it war 
best to git the thing over with before the fall 
round-up begins. They’re goin’ to live at the 
T X till Milt puts up a house on his claim down 
the river.” 


, 


Bin 


, 


Didn’t you hear ?” 


” 


Pop went along. 


Rush- 
ing from the house, he sprung into the saddle, 
rode hurriedly back to the TX and packed his 
war bag. At daybreak the next morning he took 
the trail to the northward. 

Day after day he rode, tracing his partner from 
ranch to ranch. At last, away up on the Conchas 
River, he found him riding for the Bell Cattle 
Company. 

**Good God! Mat, ar’ that you ?” 

‘It’s sure me, Tony. 
we, ‘Tony ?” 


Mat didn’t even pause to say good-by. 


Same ol’ chums, ain’t 
‘Sure. But—but—Mary ?” 

‘“* Went an’ married Milt afore I could coil my 
rope an’ git a throw at her. She war one o’ them 
co-cats, Tony.” 

‘¢ Yes ?” 


‘* Yes, a darned co-cat !” 
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By Ne.iy IIAkr Woopwortn. 


FAMILIARIZED as we are with the exhibition of 
the marvelous instinct of the birds, we come to 
regard that as a matter of course which is in re- 
ality a continuous miracle. Follow a single one 
of the birdlings through an entire season, and 
you can but pause in admiration before that won- 
derful display of intelligence which we denomi- 
nate instinct ! 

Multitudes of homes are made ready for their 
accommodation ; homes builded like that temple 
of old, with no sound 
of hammer or ax; 
homes repaired, ten- 
anted and vacated in 
such quick succession 
that we must watch 
closely or the builders 
will be gone before 
we realize their pres- 
ence. Such dear little 
friends with such 
varying characteris- 
tics inhabit these 
homes; such wise 
neighbors building of 
greenest mosses upon 
the solid rock; such 
foolish ones, their 
houses upon the sand, 
alike without roof or 
foundation; such 
fastidious builders 
swinging their ham- 
mocks where softest 
breezes rock the babies 
tenderly; such sly 
ones carefully conceal- 
ed in various ways, or 
by their very tininess escaping notice—each so un- 
like, but perfectly adapted to the wants of the 
little families for whom they were destined. Each 
architect has a plan of his own, handed down 
through successive generations, and while the in- 
dividual tastes may vary, the departure is usually 
not great from the model of his ancestors. How 
do they know in and of themselves, with no les- 
sons, no teachers and no practice ? How have 
they become acquainted with the original plan ? 
is glibly answered by the trite phrase, ‘‘ Instinct 
teaches them.” Certainly, but what is instinct ? 
It is defined by various writers in different terms, 
while the general meaning remains the same. 
Paley calls it ‘‘a propensity prior to experience 
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and independent of instruction.” It is better de- 
fined by Hamilton as ‘fan agent which performs 
blindly and ignorantly a work of intelligence and 
knowledge.” Underneath the form of words lies 
the certainty that this unreasoning intelligence is 
implanted by Divine Wisdom, and is something 
we cannot understand—entirely incomprehen- 
sible. 

For instance, you may deride Robin’s profession 
as a mason, and he will only listen politely and 
meanwhile go on with 
his plebeian  archi- 
tecture. You may 
eage him and a blue- 
bird indefinitely, but 
you cannot persuade 
him to imitate their 
plan of nest building, 
nor coax the latter to 
become a_ plasterer ; 
not though an adobe 
hut may have superior 
advantages at times 
when the close air of 
the hollow tree may 
become _ insupport- 
able. 

It is a stale saying 
that there 
counting 


is no ac- 
for tastes; 
it is true nevertheless 
that tastes will differ, 
and sometimes greatly 
to be lamented. On 
, the other side, life 
would present a weari- 
some monotony were 
we all filled with the 
same aspirations, and worked out our own salva- 
tion with the same tools and by the sme pattern. 
It isn’t worth while to spend one’s life in trying to 
square any mental circle, or in rounding off the 
Ofttimes 
this angular prominence is all that saves one from 
being tiresome, and we know that eccentricities 
may become one’s chief attraction. Contrary 
views and a differing temperament are often the 
magnet that attracts those who would be repelled 
by constant affirmation. Robin may not be as 
artistic in his building as some of his neighbors, 
but he knows his own mind and always works in- 
telligently. Ile is a plain country gentleman 
who belongs to the old school, constructing a 
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spacious substantial country house, with little at- 
tempt at ornamentation. His younger life has 
been spent in the army, and you see the advan- 
tages of the regular drill in his alert step and up- 
right carriage. 
his school days, he has purposely, perhaps, fash- 
ioned his home with the severity of a military 
barrack. 

All robins even are not birds ; there is a beau- 
tiful winged fish with black-and-yellow butterfly 
fins that is called a sea robin, since it is nearly 
the size of and bears a fancied resemblance to the 
bird when moving swiftly through the water. 

Though they differ in so many ways, the sum- 
mer birds unite in their theological views—they 
are without exception Baptists ‘“ by persuasion,” 
strongly believing in the efficacy of the doctrine 
of immersion. It must be very trying to these 
patriarchal fathers, with their conservative views, 
to hear some gay young bird assert his preference 
for sprinkling—and the less the better ; but when 
they arrive at years of discretion, orthodox bird 
convictions are a part of the insignia of adult- 
hood. Hundreds of bathers visit a little bap- 
tistery in the brook, where it ripples smoothly over 
a pebbly bed and each can find the depth that 
best suits it. Flocks of goldfinches come early in 
the morning and change the pretty stream into 
showers of gold as the pearly drops are spattered 
upon their shining plumage. It reminds me of 
the time of Solomon—the place in the purling 
brook where the gold is as plenteous as the stones. 
They are there, too, at noon, and at nightfall 


With pleasant remembrances of 


when the departing sunshine lingers lovingly 
upon them and glorifies each little figure! A 
solitary bittern came to the fence and looked 
solemnly down upon them for a long time before 
a reckless dog spied him and sent them all flying 
to a safer country. This serious-minded bird was 
a counterpart of Thoreau’s—the bittern ‘which 
lifted itself out of the long grasses at his ap- 
proach, and ‘‘ carried its precious legs away to 
deposit them in a place of safety.” 

The water ousel has a permanent home beside 
the Western streams, and it is probable that every 
waterfall in the State of California is enriched by 
the companionship of the cheerful little fellow. 
Iie is the most vivacious tenant of their misty 
borders, plunging with fearless love into the 
strong current, swimming with ease, and diving 
freely to feed upon shellfish and the insects gath- 
ered upon plants and pebbles beneath the surface 
of the water. His song, independent of times 


and seasons, is felicitously described by John 
Muir as a music of the stream itself, organized 
and spiritualized. ‘‘ The deep, booming notes of 
the falls are in it, the trills of rapids, the swirl- 


ing and gushing of potholes, the rapturous 
bounce and dance of rocky cascades, and the 
sweet tinkle of separate drops oozing from the 
ends of mosses and falling into tranquil pools.” 
This joyful song proceeds from a plain, robin- 
sized personage whose dark-gray cloak is thrown 
back from the neck, disclosing a white shirt- 
front above a reddish-brown tunic. He throws 
the sparkling notes out upon the air in the same 
careless confusion that he showers the drops from 
his waterproof garments, until the twigs are shak- 
ing with merry laughter and the torrent lifts its 
voice in envying emulation. His oven-shaped nest 
is on some shelving rock within the spray, where 
the mosses are constantly moistened and verdant 
with the mists of the waterfall. It is nearly a 
foot in diameter, with the entrance near the floor, 
and substantially held in place by extensions into 
the irregular rock surface. ‘Three to six crystal 
eggs are laid within this watery mansion, the 
young ousels which shortly replace them early 
sharing their parents’ love for the foaming cata- 
ract. 

Each element has its attractions, the surface of 
the water being selected by the little water grebe as 
a floor for its floating residence. Masses of broken- 
down reeds and dried flags are roughly put to- 
gether for the nests, which sometimes become de- 
tached and float to the tune of the breezes over 
the dark ponds where they are usually anchored. 
This aimless drifting does not interfere with the 
little mother’s happiness, who seems to under- 
stand instinctively that ‘‘ He won’t let anything 
He made come to harm.” During these unique 
yachting excursions from three to six greenish- 
white eggs ‘lie close to the silky white breast of 
the brooding bird, who wears a tiny black blanket 
fastened just above. 

The eider duck upholsters its home with its 
beautiful feathers, plucking them from its breast 
in unselfish solicitude for the comfort of its off- 
spring. When robbed by the Icelanders of this 
precious down the mother continues to part with 
her soft feathers until she has no longer any 
more, when her mate comes to her assistance, 
stripping himself of his white plumage, which is 
still more beautiful than the female’s. The eider 
districts are of great value, and, contrary to my 
text, their houses are often scooped out by the 
hands of the natives, who consider their time less 
valuable than the eider’s. The ducks quickly 
avail themselves of these rows of holes in the 
sloping banks to begin their downy deposit, which 
constitutes the main wealth of the inhabitants, 
who visit the nests weekly to secure the fluffy 
lining. 

Mackenzie found them nesting at Vidoe in such 
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abundance that between the landing place and 
the Governor’s house the ground was strewed with 
them, and it required some caution to avoid step- 
ping on the nests. All round the house, he says, 
on the garden wall, on the roof, and even in the 
inside of the houses and in the chapel, were num- 
bers of ducks sitting, some of which left their 
nests at his approach, while others suffered him 
to touch them, and even made a gentle use of 
their bills to remove his hands. 

There is a low island in the St. Lawrence River 
where the wild geese once flocked in nesting time 
—a mere marshy mass of anchored herbage just 
rising above the water. Every tuft of grasses 
held its nest, and many a young flock were led 
southward in autumn from this general nesting 
ground. It comes back to me now as I saw it last, 
one beautiful September day when the breezes 
bore to the delighted senses the health-giving, 
bracing air of the sea, and soft fleecy clouds were 
floating in the deep-blue sky that looked so ten- 
derly down upon the shining river. Upon the 
distant shores the leaves were just beginning ‘‘ to 
tell their crimson secret,” though the frosts had 
not yet browned the rank wild grasses of the isl- 
and home, and the hours were charmingly be- 
guiled in watching the graceful sea gulls brush- 
ing against the stream. Schools of white porpoises 
were playfully chasing each other through the 
water, their huge backs looming like great rounded 
bowlders above the sea—a living terminal moraine 
of some vast glacial period! Amidst the glow of 
sky and flash of river the boat went onward until 
the colors softened by the distance, the distant 
horizon grew dim; sky and river blended in in- 
distinguishable harmony, while the strong pulse 
of the steamer kept beating steadily on, ‘‘ nor 
ever halted nor hastened through sympathy.” 
Whenever I hear the loud ‘‘ honk, honk !” sound- 
ing through the autumn sky I know the winds 
are chanting endless chants above the island 
home and the waves are sweeping its reedy bor- 
ders ! 

Flamingoes usually resort to similar swampy 
tracts, forming hillocks of earth resembling little 
islets rising some twenty inches above the water. 
Standing five feet in their stockings (?), much of 
which height is given to legs, they would nat- 
urally demand something more than an ordinary 


home, which necessity is met with exceeding in-., 


yenuity. ‘Truncated cones are hollowed at the 
jop to receive the two eggs, upon which the 
mother sits astride, with her long legs hanging 
over. Linneus found this difficulty overcome by 
placing the nest upon a narrow shelf of project- 
ing rock, where they could dangle without ob- 
struction. Catesby compares the flamingo sitting 


upon its nest to a man on a desk stool with his legs 
hanging down! When in full feather the plu- 
mage of these birds is a rich scarlet, and it is said 
that long tiles of them, drawn up and pruning 
their wings, have been mistaken for British sol- 
diers ! 

Swans have been known, while sitting, to add 
two feet to the height of their marshy nests just 
before extraordinary rains, where they would have 
been submerged if left in their original condition. 
The same mysterious knowledge of future events 
and needs is often shown by the feathered tribes, 
a remarkable instance of which occurred not long 
since when the pigeons that frequented one of the 
river piers were judged a nuisance, and it was 
thought best to dispose of them summarily. Ac- 
cordingly a day was fixed for the general slaugh- 
ter, when sportsmen flocked in only to find the 
pier deserted and every bird absent. They had 
evidently overheard the arrangements, sat in con- 
clave, and decided to disappoint the sporting 
party ! 

There is a blessed little swallow in Japan, often 
selected as a symbol of grace by the artistic Japa- 
nese, which comes within the houses to nest in 
the unfrequented rooms, and twitters and circles 
about the heads of the people in the different 
apartinents. Professor Morse states that this is 
not only in unfrequented parts of the country, 
but in the midst of their most populous cities ; 
not in any remote part of the house, but in the 
principal and oftenest-visited rooms, where the 
inmates are busiest about their household matters. 
When the queer little home—a hollow, tubular 
affair—is begun, a neat shelf is placed beneath it, 
and the birds return year by year to avail them- 
selves of the unvarying hospitality. The chil- 
dren hail their coming with delighted interest, 
and see that they are provided with food and 
made generally comfortable. 

A finch, with similar trust in human nature, 
once spied a tin drinking cup upon a shelf above 
the door in an out-of-the-way railroad depot, and 
thinking this would be a capital situation, pro- 
ceeded to build a nest within it. The kindly 
station agent was fully in sympathy with her 
views, and asa result it was not long before she 
was brooding. When little birds began to peep, 
the cup and its contents were daily exhibited to cu- 
rious travelers without disturbing the mother’s 
serenity, who accepted the situation with the 
beautiful reliance of those who have never known 
a misplaced confidence. Asa reward for this, a 
happy group of finch children lingered about the 
desolate place until late in the antumn. Another 
nest in a railway station was only two feet from 
the passing engines, but the employés respected 
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the courage of the birds, and the brood were 
hatched and suffered to fly at liberty. 

A pair of redstarts once fitted up a home ina 
niche of a college wall forming one side of a nar- 
row passage, and were apparently undisturbed by 
the hourly passing of servants, who often paused 
for a better view of the young wayfarers. 

You have heard, perhaps, of the birds who pub- 
lished their domestic happiness to all the world 
by inserting a paper in their nest, with the con- 


> where all who 


spicuous words, ‘‘ Our Darlings,’ 
ran could read them ? 

Numerous instances might be given of a singu- 
lar taste in selecting a building site ; perhaps the 
one over the Cedar River at Muscatine is as en- 
rious as any thus far recorded. 
constantly between the shores by means of ropes 
of wire stretched from bank to bank, and upon 
the block that goes rattling across the river at 
every trip a pair of birds made a nest and reared 
2% promising family. It ‘‘ was well guarded by the 
ferryman, and was the marvel of all who saw it.” 

Birds, too, have sought the protection of saints 
as well as sinners, finding a home within the shel- 
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tering arms of apostles 
and angels upon sev- 
eral of our Eastern 
church edifices. 

Longfellow men- 
tions a nest in the 
open mouth of the 
great stone lion upon 
the tower of Heidel- 
berg Castle, and 
others of similar char- 
acter are known in 
every country. They 
have also obstructed 
the course of time, as 
marked by the town 
clock, by placing their 
nests within the 
works, where they in- 
terfered with the 
movements of the 
machinery, 

Orioles are our best 
native designers, ex- 
hibiting an instinct in 
advance of most of the 
and often 
their archi- 
according to 


species, 
varying 
tecture 


7) the necessities of the 
Jad case and the conve- 
~~ nience of those most 
concerned. One of 


their pensile houses leaned indolently to one side, 
refusing to keep its place, when three fine wires 
were fastened between the leaning side and the 
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branch above, securing the coveted uprightness 
by this dexterous device. 

The nests of the South American orioles are 
often thirty inches long, with the entrance near 
the top, which is only six inches across, extending 


















gradually to double that width at the lower part. Edwards 
counted forty-five in a single tree upon the banks of the Ama- 
zon River, and one nest often depended from another, so that 
all but the topmost branches were concealed. This extra 
length guards them more effectually from their monkey 
enemies, who use great cunning to obtain the coveted eggs. 
Many of the weaver birds (Ploceing) outwit these marauders 


by suspending their homes 
over some stream, with 
the entrance below and 
nearly touching the water. 
The home of the Philip- 
pine weaver is one of this 
class, and ingeniously 
woven into the shape cf a 
chemist’s retort. The 
Bengal weaver builds 
similarly, hanging tha 
next year’s nest below the 
last, until five or six are 
strung together like beads 
upon a string. But the 
climax of ingennity 
among these birds is 
reached by the social weav- 
eys, who club together in 
building a common roof, 
beneath which the indi- 
vidual nests are placed in 
regularly laid out streets. 
The homes ‘of each sue- 
ceeding year are attached 
below the last until the 
supporting trees yield to 
their weight, and they are 
under the necessity of be- 
ginning anew. Paterson 
states that the boughs of 
trees are sometimes en- 
tirely covered by these aerial cities, and added to as 
the nation and community increase, they eventu- 
ally come crashing to the ground. The thatch, 
of Bushman’s grass, is perforated at regular dis- 
tances by the entrances to these municipal abodes. 
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is the most beautiful member 
of this large family, and well known as a favorite 
vage bird. 


The widow bird 


It is the size of a canary, with grace- 
ful trailing tail feathers a foot in length, which 
are partly overlaid with plumy extensions that 
greatly increase the pleasing effect. 

The tailor bird is a marvelously deft seamstress 
who wears an olive-green upper garment above 
the white stomacher and a jaunty red headdress. 
They closely resemble our ruby-crowned kinglet, 
and are first cousins to the European robin red- 
breast and the nightingale. The edges of a leaf 
are brought together, or two or more leaves united 
to hold the nest—knit and sewed through and 
through with long, tough, flexible, grassy threads, 
as if actually done with a needle. Professor Hum- 
bert procured a fine specimen near Ceylon in 
which the edges of a leaf had been united by 
fastening strong silken threads of spiders through 
the holes, and secured outwardly and inwardly by 
knotting the ends of the thread upon itself, in 
imitation of the usual method of needleworkers. 
Like our orioles, they visit the native homes about 
them and hastily avail themselves of common cot- 
ton thread for their tailoring purposes, and are 
locally credited with spinning the same from raw 
cotton if that already spun cannot be more read- 
ily procured. 

The residence of the South American Honero 
oven bird is a remarkable instance of architect- 
ural skill. It is in the form of an oven, a foot in 
diameter, with walls an inch thick made of clay, 
straw and dried grasses, with the entrance to one 
side and the interior divided into two chambers, 
the eggs being placed in the inner one. Both 
birds work upon the nest, bringing walnut-sized 
lumps of mud and plastering them in place with 
such rapidity that it is often completed by the 
second evening. What increases the difficulty is 
the fact that it is placed upon the branches of 
trees or upon fences where it would seem impos- 
sible to make it firm and substantial ! 

The little watcher bird of Zululand imitates 
this ingenious architect in its building, using soft 
grasses for its two-storied ground nest. The male 
sits in the upper room to watch the approach of 
enemies, and gives warning of danger to the sit- 
ting bird below. What is still more wonderful, 
a deftly woven hanging door is dropped before 
the eggs, securing them effeetually from maraud- 
ing serpents and monkeys, which abound in those 
hot climates. 

There is a class of common Australian birds 
called mound birds, from their peculiar nesting 
habits, the native pheasant being one of the num- 
ber. These unite in collecting together a vast 
quantity of vegetable matter, placing it in the 
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form of a mound some three feet high and ten in 
diameter, in which the eggs are deposited, covered 
with sand and left to the warming influences of 
the sun. 

The mounds of the jungle fow] are on a still 
larger scale, sometimes fifteen feet high and sixty 
in circumference, and the fermentation of this 
mass of matter completes the process of incuba- 
tion thus ingeniously shirked by the benighted 
parents upon the tender, fostering care of the 
sun. There must be a deafening clamor within 
when these deserted children lift their voices in 
bewailing their orphaned condition; and well 
might they become sun worshipers, since they owe 
their existence only to its rays ! 

Brush turkeys use their feet as a rake to grasp 
the grasses and leaves and bring them to the gen- 
eral mound. Several cartloads are brought to- 
gether ina single one, in which the homes of the 
community are placed at a foot’s distance from 
each other. Brooding must lose much of its 
wearisome monotony when so many room together, 
and doubtless, united against their common ene- 
mies, thev are much better able to protect them- 
selves and their nests. 

The Australian bower birds exhibit a marvelous 
taste and skill which ranks them first in intelli- 
gence of all the feathered creation. Like many 
others, their names are a clew to their habits, 
which may be followed up with exceeding inter- 
est by the student of natural history. The satin 
bower bird is little larger than our robin, of a 
deep rich purple-black color when in mature 
plumage, the females and young being a yellow- 
ish green, mottled with black here and there. 
Their note is a loud nasal hiss. The rich-plu- 
maged males are shy, and stay mostly about the 
bowers, but the females and young frequent the 
gardens and are very destructive to fruit. The 
nest has no unique features, usually placed in 
thick tea trees and other scrub, often in dark 
gullies conveniently near to the common assem- 
bly ground. But the bower itself is a different 
affair! Gould tells us that the base of this 
structure consists of an extensive platform of 
convex sticks firmly interwoven, in the centre of 
which the bower proper is placed. This also is 
of similar material, but of a more slender and 
flexible nature, with an inward curve, the tips 
arranged to meet at the top, and the forks of the 
twigs placed outwardly, so that no obstruction is 
offered to the free passage of the birds within. 

They are ornamented in various ways, the brill- 
iant feathers of parrots affording them a means of 
gratifying their intense love of color ; shelis, too, 
are heaped about, bright bits of glass and peb- 
bles, and the rich-hued seed pods of flowers. ‘The 
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same bowers are kept in repair, added to in the 
way of decoration from time to time, until in the 
course of years their gorgeous colors fairly rival 
the blossoming roses. They are used as a place 
of resort for both sexes—a general playing place, 
where they chase each other through and around 
the cover ; a rendezvous for social parties, where 
the young are brought out, launched into the so- 
ciety of the great bird world, and where they all 
**a-wooing go,” displaying their purple robes in 
courting time. 

The same delightful naturalist found the sport- 
ing places of the spotted bower bird still more 
elaborate, considerably larger and more avenue- 
like than the other, its framework of twigs beau- 
tifully lined with tall grasses so arranged that 
their heads nearly met, and the ornamentation 
profuse. Evident instances of beautiful design 
were everywhere apparent, particularly in the 
manner in which the stones and shells were 
placed, diverging from the entrance to form 
little paths on either side, while the bulk of the 
ornate collection lay in a heap before the door. 
Much of this had been transported from a con- 
siderable distance,-as there were often no rivers 
near by where the shells and wave-washed pebbles 
could have been procured, 

The bower of the plain garden bird is a minia- 
ture cabin with a tastefully kept flower garden 
before the entrance. The roof is adorned with 
parasitic flowering plants that retain their vitality 
for a length of time, and the mosses of the gar- 
den floor are filled and covered with nearly every- 
thing in the way of gcrgeous color that can be 
imagined. Flowers are profusely strewn about, 
brilliantly hued fruits light up the mosses, and 
richly colored insects add to the adorning of these 
places of pleasure and retirement, which are re- 
placed by fresh ones as the colors become gradu- 
ally faded. 

A correspondent writes that he has shot three 
male birds from one of these bowers, whose loss 
was soon replaced by others, the playground sel- 
dom being entirely deserted. He adds, too, that 
the females select another paramour very shortly 
after the old mate is missing. 

The species of native grouse known as the prai- 
rie hen have somewhat similar tastes—a habit 
during the spring season of repairing to a com- 
mon ‘‘ scratching place,” where the grass is kept 
matted down by their singular antics. Wilson 
says, as soon as daylight appears the company as- 
semble from every side, sometimes to the number 
of forty or fifty. When the dawn is passed the 
ceremony begins with a low tooting from one of 
the number, which is answered by another, when 
they come forth one by one from the bushes and 
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strut about with all the pride and ostentation they 
can display. Their necks are incurvated, the 
feathers erected in a sort of muff, the plumes of 
their tails are expanded like fans, and they strut 
about in a pompous turkey style, seeming to vie 
with each other in stateliness, and as they pass 
back and forth frequently cast looks of insult and 
utter notes of defiance. These are the signals for 
the battles to begin, in which they engage with 
wonderful spirit and fierceness, leaping a foot or 
two from the ground and filling the air with a 
cackling, screaming, discordant clamor. This is 
a masculine trait entirely, the milder-mannered 
females being busied at the time with pressing 
family matters. 

In a naturalist’s collection the eggs of the hum- 
ming bird and ostrich were purposely placed side 
by side to emphasize their relative size. What 
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would have been the effect had the latter been re- 
placed by one twice the length—that of the ex- 
tinct Epyornis Maximus, twelve and two-thirds 
inches long, and of six times the capacity ? Many 
specimens have been found imbedded in the allu- 
vial soil of Madagascar, and utilized by the na- 
tives for water-carrying purposes, a single one, 
containing ten and one-eighth quarts, having 
found its way to the Paris Museum. 

A London museum exhibits the skeleton of one 
of these long-ago monsters, standing fourteen feet 
high, and supposed to belong to the New Zealand 
Moa, of which fabulous traditions are still pre- 
served, 

The story of this extinct race is found written 
in ineffaceable characters upon the great stone 
book of Nature (the sandstone rocks)—a story 
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replete with the Marvelous Love that has pre- 
served the human race whilst other representa- 
tives of ancient life are known no more forever ! 
Professor Ilitcheock has found forty localities in 
the Connecticut Valley where these gigantic birds 
have left their stony footprints, a single one being 
eighteen inches long, and judging relatively of 
the bird’s size, it must have weighed from four 
hundred to cight hundred pounds. Immense 
nests measuring twenty-six feet in circumference 
and thirty-two inches found on the 
New Zealand coast, and supposed by some author- 
ities to belong to the same birds. Three of these 
bird the 
Red Sea is practically inaccessible from the des- 
ert, one of which, fifteen feet in height, was well 
preserved. It was composed of a quantity of het- 
erogencous substances massed in conical form, the 


high were 


colossal houses were discovered where 


lrag- 
ments of rock were found within, woolen cloth, 


concave top being three feet in diameter. 


shoes, and a silver watch bearing the mark -of 
George Prior, a cclebrated London watchmaker 
The Arabs supposed 
these to be the homes of immense storks, whose 
pictured bas-reliefs are found upon the tombs of 
Pharaoh’s time ! 


of the eighteenth century. 


According to Bonani, this bird 
was an inhabitant of the Delta when it was inter- 
sected by lakes and overgrown with the papyrus, 
before the favored land of Egypt was visited by 
calamity, and disappeared soon after the period 
of the building of. the great pyramid and other 
ancient tombs. He adds that, among the most 
ancient records of the primeval civilization of the 
human race that have come down to us, there is 
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described in language the most universally intel- 
ligible a gigantic stork—a bird of white plumage, 
straight and large beak, long tail feathers, with a 
tuft upon the back of the head and upon the 
breast, and its habits apparently gregarious. 

As these interesting documents relate, it was 
oceasionally entrapped by the peasantry of the 
Delta and brought as a matter of curiosity to the 
other landowners to show the wonderful products 
of the region of the Nile. With a sphinxlike 
silence the sandstone rocks hold fast the stony 
secret of these forgotten races—a secret that shall 
not be revealed until all secrets are open ; and the 
desert wilds have zealously ‘guarded their vacant 
houses from intrusion, yet they attract mysteri- 
ously, and we stand awed and spellbound before 
the slight remaining record of their existence. 

While you and I have been tramping over the 
world, and looking into the houses of a handfxl 
of handless architects, the crickets have been 
singing their cheery home song and filling the 
dreary shadows with the happy-sounding har- 
mony. You know what it means—that the year 
is growing old. This morning, when the day 
first awoke, its gray hairs were plainly visible— 
the delicate frostwork. Later on, when its ex- 
quisite toilet for the day was made, they were 
carefully hid from sight, tucked away beneath a 
bit of flicker‘ng sunshine that pretended to be a 
broad and eternal summer. ‘The frost king has 
been faithfully at work ; he closed the eyelids of 
the flowers ; he sent the tender birds shivering 
southward ; he shut the little brook at times into 
an icy coffin ; the bright leaves shrank and with- 
ered at the sound of his voice, and the grasses 
shriveled. The spring is over, the summer is 
ended, the autumn is waning, and in these fall 
voices I hear the echo of the Master’s voice pro- 
nouncing, ‘It is well done.” 
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ON THE 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


It is rather a sorry business for an invalid in 
quest of health to find himself reduced to dodder 
about a mineral spring in the selfsame region 
where, two-and-twenty vears ago, in the full hey- 
day of vigor, he was watching the greatest battles 
of the century, a spectator of the making of his- 
tory. To the spot where I write the roar of 
_Gravelotte came faintly ou the wind, and yester- 
day I changed trains at that beautiful Nancy into 
which rode the three audacious Uhlans of whom 
Leland has written. Looking eastward, I can dis- 
cern on the sky line the ‘‘long waving line” of 
the Vosges range, along whose summits runs the 
new frontier which alienated Alsace from France. 
There is scant traffic now along the fine roads, 
built by the last Napoleon, through the passes 
and over the ridges of the mountain chain ; in- 
deed, there never has been much since that sec- 
ond week of August, 1870, when MacMahon’s 
army, routed at Worth, came pouring in disorder 
over the Vosges by every road and hill track from 
the ‘* Englisch-Berg ” in the north, over the 
shoulder of the ‘‘ Schnee-Berg,” and southward 
as far as the dominant ‘“Schlucht.” One de- 
tachment took the picturesque hill road com- 
manded by the old mountain fortress of Lutzel- 
stein, which, commanding as was its position, 
made no attempt to stand a siege ; and the French 
accuse a fellow countryman of having pointed out 
to the victors, for a handful of cigars, the guns 
which the garrison had buried. Most of Mac- 
Mahon’s own corps, after its first panic flight 
from Reichshofen, rallied about Saverne, climbed 
therefrom to Phalsburg by the famous “ Steige,” 
up whose toilsome zigzags had toiled, sixty yegrs be- 
fore, an earlier race of French soldiers, commem- 
orated in the pages of Erckmann-Chatrian, and 
thence down irto the hither low country by Saar- 
burg, Dieuze and Blamont. By Urmatt and 
Schirmeck another body crossed the shoulder of 
the Donow, the mountain of sacrifice of the ab- 
original Celts; and yet another through Mar- 
kirch, a town so near the old provincial frontier 
line that it used to be said of the Markirch peo- 
ple that they ‘‘ kneaded in Alsace and baked in 
Lorraine ”; over the Riézouard and down on St. 
Dié. The broken troops who marched through 


this neighborhood in disorderly and undisciplined 
fashion belonged mostly to the Fifth Corps—De 
Failly’s ; they were passing from a temporary halt 
in Charmes across country to Chanmont, whence 
they were conveyed by train to Chalons, there to 
join the ill-starred army which surrendered at 
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Sédan. To this day the country folk tell shud- 
deringly of the disorder and indiscipline of the 
demoralized troops, who, their arms and packs 
thrown away, their uniforms torn and befouled, 
their features haggard, straggled over the face of 
the quiet region, plundering and devastating as 
if in hostile territory. 

Apart from its natural beauties of lakes, of 
shaggy woods climbing the abrupt mountain 
faces, of sweet sequestered valleys in which the 
villages nestle among the foliage; apart, tvo, 
from the old-world towns abounding in inter- 
esting specimens of mediswval architecture, and 
from the numerous picturesque and placid little 
watering places which shelter themselves in the 
green recesses of the mountain range, the Vosges 
country is so full of historical associations as to 
deserve greater attention on the part of the tourist 
than it has hitherto received. ‘There is no region 
of Europe which will better requite a visit, made 
with Mr. Henry Wolff's charming book, ‘‘ The 
Country of the Vosges,” in the wayfarer’s hand. 
It will guide him to spots which come directly 
into the history of his native land. Up in the 
northern Vosges are the ruins of the old Castle of 
Trifels, where Richard Coeur de Lion was impris- 
oned ; and further south, within the quaint old 
city of Hagenau, stood, in the fork of the Moder, 
the hoary palace of the Hohenstaufens, in whose 
hall the Lion-hearted was put on his trial for al- 
leged ‘‘ misdeeds”; and in which Cour de Lion’s 
nephew, Richard of Cornwall, held his court as 
‘* King of the Romans ”—in the selfsame moated 
and turreted palace in which, for a time, his un- 
cle had been treacherously confined as a prisoner. 
The rugged and primitive ‘‘ Hanauer Land,” 
among the foothills between Bitsch and Saarge- 
miind—a region which is a rolling mass of wood- 
land intersected by gyeen valleys, bright with 
glittering lakes, and on every peak and bluff the 
ruin of a castle of the Middle Ages—was, centu- 
ries ago, the appanage of those masterful Counts 
of Leiningen who were the maternal ancestors of 
Queen Victoria. In Metz, to this day, there are 
traditions of Richard de la Pole, the last “ White 
Rose” claimant to the throne of England, who 
lived there in exile for several years, in spite of 
the persistent machinations of Henry VIII., who, 
when the last ‘‘ Blanche Rose” fell at Pavia, pro- 
claimed a public thanksgiving. In the casemates, 
cells and hospital of the eyrielike citadel of Bitsch 
are graven the names of numerous English pris- 
oners of the Napoleonic wars, sent there from 
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Verdun and other less rigorous places of intern- 
ment because of turbulent conduct and attempts 
at escape. 

From the days of the Romans that part of Lor- 
raine which is now the French Department of the 
Vosges has been known as a country peculiarly 
rich in medicinal springs. Among the best known 
in England are Plombiéres and Contrexéville. 
The former, although it has a long history and 
was honored by some vigorons abuse from Vol- 
taire, was really ‘‘ made” by Napoleon IITI., who 
visited the place year after year, and spent mill- 
ions of francs in adding to its amenity. The 
baths and the church were built by him, the 
‘park ” he both laid out and paid for, and, be- 
sides attracting to it the rank and fashion of 
France, he secured to the place the ‘‘ concession ” 
which enabled the local administrators to make it 
worthy of the name of the ‘‘ Queen of the Water- 
ing Places of the Vosges.” Now every trace of 
Napoleonism has been stamped out. The ‘ Bain 
Napoléon ” is now the ‘* Nouveaux Thermes,” and 
everything bearing the imperial name has been 
rechristened. But the poor folk of the place 
remember Napoleon’s free-handed benefactions, 
and own gratefully that ‘“‘l’Empereur était bon.” 
In Eastern France, at all events, popular opinion 
is changing fast in regard to the Empire and the 
Emperor. One cause for this is, no doubt, the 
intense hatred in which are held the Germans, 
who to-day are detested worse in Alsace and Lor- 
raine than in the early years after the war. 

Vittel, whence I write, is the most northerly of 
the Vosgeian group of mineral springs. The estab- 
lishment is picturesquely situated in the bosom of 
a lovely valley, encircled by wooded hills, through 
which are innumerable drives and rides. The 
hotel accommodation is ample and of excellent 
character, the grounds are extremely pretty, and 
the casino, built by M. Garnier, the architect of 
the Grand Opéra of Paris and of the Monte Carlo 
Casino, comprises a dainty little theatre, in which 
an exceptionally good company performs every 
evening. The climate of this part of the Vosges 
is at once bracing and genial ; and the manner of 
life of the peasant population, in, perhaps, the 
most rural part of France, forms a study the in- 
terest of which never palls. 





A TRIP THROUGH THE VOSGES. 
(See Illustrations on Page 608.) 


Few people, as they dash past this picturesque 
district on their way to Switzerland or Italy, have 
any idea what lovely nooks and corners are to be 


found hidden in thé blue and hazy mountains, 
and what wealth of economical and interesting 
excursions is contained in the district. Our 
sketches will give some idea of these. They were 
taken at and around Howald, Gérardmer, and 
other places familiar to some British and Conti- 
nental tourists. The first sketch shows a vault 
in the chapel of the Abbey of St. Ovilia, built in 
680, on the St. Ovilienberg. The sketch beneath 
depicts a passage in thé same convent, which is 
inhabited by nuns, who afford hospitality to visit- 
ors. The nuns, who show great kindness to all 
travelers, even though they are apparently Prot- 
estants, may not receive money, but visitors may 
give a donation to the convent. 

In the passage there is a very old carved stone 
of the time of the foundation of the abbey; the 
female figure is probably the first abbess, and the 
man a bishop. The Roman Celtic natives of the 
country were Christians long before the German 
tribes, who had driven them out of the plains of 
A'satia ; they built a long wall covering the top 
of the mountain for miles, which is still known as 
the Heidenmauer, to keep the heathen invaders 
back. 

The Roman origin of the wall is evident by the 
way the stones are fastened together. A huge 
rock of peculiar shape, the Wachstein, lies in 
front of the wall, and is shown in one of the 
sketches. It appears as if it had been cut by 
human hands, and from it is obtained a splendid 
view of the eastern slopes of the Vosges—the 
plains of Alsace dotted with towns, the Rhine in 
the distance and the Black Forest in the back- 
ground forming a splendid panorama. Two 
sketches illustrate the ruins of Bernstein, which 
also overlooks the plain, and is built above 
Schlettstad. 

The antiquated omnibas illustrated runs from 
Miinster to Schlucht, and from there to Gérard- 
mer ; the small ruin at the bottom of the page is 
that of the Castle of Ortenberg. The donkeys 
portrayed belong to Gérardmer, and, the remain- 
ing sketch shows the schlit/e, which is used to 
bring the timber down from the hills into the 
valleys. The trunks of the trees are cut into 
pieces the length of the schlitte or sledge, and ara 
drawn by the woodmen over a rough timber track. 
Owing to constant friction this becomes as smooth 
as glass, and the schlitte runs down at a high rate 
of speed. The man has difficult work to guide it, 
and it frequently seems as though he would be 
crushed by his load, for he has to lean against it 
with all his weight. When he has deposited his 
load safely below he carries back the schlitte on 
his shoulder for a new cargo. 
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1. Crypt in the Abbey of St. Ovilia. 2. Tne Wachstein, Part of the Old Roman Wall Built to Keep Back the German Invaders. 
3. The Ruined Castle of Bernstein. 4. A Passage in the Abbey of St. Ovilia, with Sculptured Figures, Probably of the First 
Abbess and Bishop. 5. The Omnibus from Miinster to Schlucht. 6. Another View of the Castle of Bernstein. 7. Donkeys 
at Gérardmer. 8. Taking ‘Yimber to the Valley on Sledges. 9. The Ruined Castle of Ortenberg. 


A HOLIDAY IN THE VOSGES (ALSACE-LORRAINE).— SEE PAGE 607. 
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‘* MELVILLE STOPPED NOT TEN FEET FROM THEM. HIDDEN BY THE TALL EVERGREENS.” 


NOVEMBER. 


By JUDITH 


““Wuy, Dorothy, what is the matter? I have 
not seen you in such a state, my dear, since you 
first came to me, nearly two years ago.” 

The delicate-looking girl, who had been pacing 
up and down the room in a restless, absent way, 
now paused upon the hearth rug, and with a sud- 
den impulse knelt down before the placid elderly 
speaker. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Melville, I cannot help it!’ she 
said, with a little nervous laugh. ‘‘It is Novem- 
ber, and you know my horror of this month 
amounts toa superstition ; something terrible has 
always happened—my mother’s death, and then— 
last year—— Oh, I cannot help this dread! You 
are always so good to me, you will be indulgent 
now.” 

‘* Ah, Dorothy, it is just a year since you sent 
John away! Be honest with me, dear—has the 
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news of his unexpected retirn anything to do with 
your dread ?” 

The young girl’s color changed, but she an- 
swered, steadily, ‘‘ No, Mrs. Melville ; your neph- 
ew’s home coming does not affect mein any way 
—it is nothing to me.” 

Mrs. Melville sighed as she bent and kissed the 
girl’s fair face. 

**May I go out for a little while ?” asked Dor- 
othy, gently. ‘I will not stay long, and the walk 
may quiet me.” 

‘Yes, go; it will do you good—and try to get 
rid of your ridiculous superstition on the way. 
November should be as bright as any other month, 
my child, for God’s sunlight shines always from 
within.” 

A few moments later Dorothy Oswald had 
reached the park and was walking rapidly in the 
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direction that Mrs. Melville’s carriage had taken 
in returning, an hour before. ‘Then the girl had 
caught sight of a man’s face, watching, and 
though she had shrunk back with a chill of dread 
and horror, yet it had the power to bring her back 
to seek him, as he had known she would from 
that brief moment when their eyes had met. 

She found him waiting for her in that same 
quiet spot, and her white lips could scarcely frame 
the words, “ What must I do ?” 

A bitter, sarcastic smile passed across his face 
as he answered, “I want money—nothing but 
money—as yet.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Melville sat before the cheery 
fire, thinking of Dorothy. It was nearly two 
years now since the young girl had come to live 
with her. About that time, when Mrs. Melville’s 
maid had left her to be married, she had decided 
it would be pleasant to share her home with some 
young girl, if such a one could be found, who 
would be like a daughter to her as well as a com- 
panion. She had this desire to her 
lawyer, and he had spoken of the daughter of a 
former client, left now quite alone in the world, 
and in circumstances that made it necessary for 
her to do something for her support. So Mrs, 
Melville had sent for her, and had taken a fancy to 
the shy, sweet girl, who looked so fair and frail 
in her heavy mourning ; and she had never had 
cause to regret the day that she opened her home 
and heart to Dorothy Oswald. 


mentioned 


The girl’s reti- 
cence about her former life had always seemed 
quite natural, for she was very sad at first—her 
mother had died only a few weeks before—and so 
Mrs. Melville had delicately tried to ignore the 
past, until gradually Dorothy’s shyness and sor- 
row had worn away, and she became a bright and 
winsome companion—though even then she had 
not lost her intense reserve. 

Mrs. Melville had soon loved her as if slie were 
indeed her daughter, and when she saw that her 
nephew was becoming more and more attached to 
the lovely girl she looked on with fond approval, 
and felt that John had been most happy in his 
choice. 

ut one day she was rudely awakened from her 
pleasant dreams, for John suddenly announced 
his intention of going to Paris to finish his studies 
with a year in the hospitals, and his white, set 
face revealed the shattering of all his hopes. 

She had pleaded with Dorothy for him, but the 
young girl’s decision could not be shaken. She 
had never dreamed of such a thing; it was im- 
possible, impossible! and he must never hope for 
a different answer. But he must not 
she was the one to go. 

Then Mrs. Melville had taken her in her arms, 


go away; 
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telling her that she could not let her go, and it 
was best for John to do as he had planned, until 
he had forgotten his boyish faney—— 

Her reverie was interrupted by John himself, 
who, looking browner and broader than when he 
ial gone away a year before, came dashing up 
the stairs and into the library in his old impetu- 
ous way. 

‘Aunt Mary, are you glad to see your boy 
again ? Ah, how good it is to be at home! But 
where is Dorothy ?” 

** Welcome, my dear boy! Dorothy is out, but 
will be here presently. I will speak frankly to 
you, John; she is unchanged, and if—perhaps it 
might be best—that is—if yon——” 

‘*T understand ; I must not come home to stay 
unless I can be trusted not to make her life a tor- 
ment. Well, I promise. Aunt Mary, that folly 
is past and gone. 

‘**Tf she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be!’ 


She shall find me her good friend always, but 
her lover—never again! And now may your boy 
come home and begin tolive ? You have no idea 
of all that Home means to an exile.” 

Mrs. Melville was reassured, and John was quite 
honest in his determination ; but yet that night 
at dinner he could not help his furtive glances at 
Dorothy’s white, troubled face, and he found 
himself wondering what could have happened to 
change her so in one short year. 

The question puzzled him, and his aunt’s solu- 
tion of it only served to increase the mystery, for 
he knew it was no idle, superstitious dread that 
blanched Dorothy’s face and caused her to trem- 
ble whenever the doorbell rang. 

John Melville had returned a full-fledged phy- 
sician; he had ‘*hung out his shingle,” as he 
said, and was only waiting for his practice to 
come ; but while he was waiting he had plenty of 
time to watch the girl he had once fancied he 
loved—his aunt’s pretty companion. 

Dorothy never used to take those solitary walks 
before he went away, and her embarrassment 
when once he had overtaken her and joined her, 
and her evident relief when he left her at the 
corner of the street, had been perplexing. 

He thought it over, and the next time that she 
went out he deliberately followed her. 

‘This detective work is a new business for 
me,” he thought, with a feeling of shame, ‘ but 
I can’t help it. I foresee that Dorothy is to be 
my first patient. She is gradually working her- 


self up into a brain fever, and if I am to manage 
the case successfully I must have some clew to its 
By Jove! that man was waiting for her 


causes. 
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—I wish I could see his face; and she seems to 
be giving him something—money ! That’s queer ; 
aud there they go walking on together. Jolin 
Melville, you fool, you have seen enough ; turn 
back now, and go home.” 

The discovery he hal made worried and irri- 
tated him almost beyond endurance. Who and 
what could this man be, and by what act of folly 
had the girl put herself into his 
power? She evidently stood in dread of him, 
and yet she went out to meet him—and gave him 
money. What right had she to be doing this, 
and keep his aunt—though she lived under the 
protection of her roof—in ignorance of her un- 
happy secret, whatever it might be ? 

He took high ground, and condemned poor 
Dorothy, until he saw again her flowerlike face, 
which bore the unmistakable stamp of purity 
through all its trouble. 

The days dragged on. Mrs. Melville became 
worried about the girl, and asked her nephew if 
he could not prescribe something that would 
bring the roses back to her white cheeks ; but 
Dorothy protested that she was well—quite well. 

The last day of November came, and as Melville 
was returning home toward nightfall he saw Dor- 
othy walking rapidly in the direction of the park. 
He could not be mistaken in that slender, grace- 
ful figure, and yet she had never gone there at 
such an hour before. It was growing late, and 
the park was a lonely place. Melville turned and 
followed her at a distance, until he saw a man 
step out from’ among the shadows, and the two 
stand still together. Approaching in a circuitous 
way, Melville stopped not ten feet from them, 
hidden by the tall evergreens. 

‘Tecan give you nothing more,” Dorothy was 
saying, with evident distress in her low voice. 
‘* You have had it all now, to my last cent. Will 
you not go away and let me send my money to 
you as I receive it? I promise that you shall 
have it all.” 

Ile laughed. 

‘‘}[ave you told Mrs. Melville, or her gallant 
nephew, whose attentions you dare not encourage 
because you are not Miss Oswald—oh, you see | 
know all !—that plausible little story I arranged 
for you, and have you asked them for a@ Joan?” 

‘‘ No,” she answered, with the desperation of a 
hunted creature brought to bay—‘‘no, I have 
not, and [ will not! All that is honestly mine 
I will give you, but I will not get money for you 
by fraud.” 

‘““Then I swear I will present myself at the 
house to-morrow and claim you openly, as I have 
the right to do.” 

“Oh, you will not do that—I beg of you ! 


—or worse 





Melville’s clinched hands relaxed. Dorothy did 
not deny that this man had the right to claim 
her, and he turned away—for he could not stand 
between them now, however she might need help ; 
and he walked back slowly with a strange discour- 
agement and sinking of the heart. 

He had not gone far before he saw Dorothy 
walking hastily through the dusk, alone. Not 
knowing what he was about to say or do, he 
hastened toward her, and laid his hand upon her 
arm. 

** Dorothy !” 

She gave a little, agonized scream and a shud- 
der, then she recognized him. 

‘©Oh, Mr. Melville, how you frightened me !” 

‘‘T did not intend to. It is late for you to be 
out alone ; let me take you home,” he said. But 
she shrank away from him. 

‘*No, let me go back alone. Oh, Mr. Melville, 
let me go!” 

She hurried on, and left him standing there 
watching the slender figure until it was out of 
sight. Low much misery her face and her tones 
had revealed to him! What youthful folly or 
madness had ever put her in that man’s evil 
power ! 

He turned again and hastily retraced his steps. 
The man had wanted money, that was all, and 
he, Melville, was rich, thank God ! and could pay 
him his price to set her free. 

But what was this that came dashing around 
the curve out yonder, dim and big in the twi- 
light ? Horses running at headlong speed; no 
driver and one wheel of the carriage gone, while 
a woman’s screams were ringing out sharp and 
shrill. Melville ran forward, but a dark figure 
had darted out into the road before him and had 
caught the horses by the head. They reared, and 
the man was lifted off the, ground, lost his hold, 
and, falling under the trampling feet, was struck 
by a bit of the broken pole; then the carriage 
passed over him and left him lying still in the 
road way. 

The frightened animals, whose headlong career 
had been checked by the gallant deed of the pros- 
trate man, were quickly stopped, and as soon as 
the terrified inmates of the carriage were liberated 
and found to be unhurt Melville hurried back 
and bent down over that still motionless figure, 
recoiling suddenly as he recognized the man with 
whom Dorothy had been talking only five minutes 
before! The dark face was contracted with an 
expression of agony; but the man could never 
again frighten her with his threatenings—/e was 
dead ! 

A crowd gathered, and Melville followed as 
they took the body to the station house. They 
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found a roll of money in the dead man’s pocket 
—moncy that she had given him, but nothing that 
gave any possible clew to his identity. Melville 
could see that he had once been a handsome man, 
though the reckless face looked old and haggard 
now. 

‘‘ This man is a stranger to me,” Melville said, 
‘“<and yet I think I may be able to identify him. 
I will return to-night, or to-morrow morning at 
the latest. Let nothing be done until I come 
again ;” and he gave his name and address. 

On his way home, and as he passed the chem- 
ist’s, Melville remembered his aunt’s vinaigrette 
—which he had left to have refilled—and he 
stopped to get it. 

‘*Good evening, doctor,” said the clerk. ‘1 
am glad you came in, for I have been a little anx- 
ious ever since I Jet Miss Oswald have that chio- 
roform, an hour or two ago. I hesitated about 
giving it to her until she reminded me she had 
bought it here once before, by your orders, about 
a year ago. I hope it’s all right ?” 

‘Oh, certainly ; anything that Miss 
wishes——” : ; 

But Melville turned hastily to go. 

‘Here is the vinaigrette,” said the clerk. 

“‘Ah, yes; thanks.” 

Once in the street again and he hastened his 
steps, a nameless dread clutching at his heart. 
He was bringing her the news of her freedom. 
But suppose it should come too late ? 

He opened the door and hurried upstairs to the 
library ; his aunt was sitting there alone. 

“‘Why, John, you are very late !” 

** Aunt Mary, where is Dorothy ?” 
‘‘She had a headache and has gone to her 


Oswald 


room. Why, what 7s the matter, John ?” 
“‘Come at once—don’t wait a minute. Some- 





thing may be wrong.” 

Melville ran out and up the stairs, his aunt fol- 
lowing breathlessly, and thinking he had gone 
mad. 

He knocked sharply; there was no answer. 
Bending down, he put his face to the keyhole, and 
then with a groan he burst in the door. Mrs, 
Melville followed him into the darkened chamber, 
and then retreated, gasping, stifled with the suf- 
focating fumes of chloroform. But Melville was 


already bending above the slender form which lay 
so still, so still, with the fair head buried among 
the pillows. 


Long, 


long they worked over the insensible 
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girl; but at last the blue eyes opened, and she 
looked up into the faces of her deliverers. 

** Awake at last, my darling !” said Mrs. Mel- 
ville, with a sob. ‘* You have had an evil dream, 
my dear, but it is over now.” 

Dorothy’s eyes met Melville’s, and fell before 
his ardent gaze. 

*“Why have you done this ?’ she murmured, 
‘*This horrible dread! Ilave you read—the let- 
ter ?” 

**No; and it shall be burned, unopened, if you 
Hark ! the clock is striking twelve ; it is 
November no longer, Dorothy, and there is no 
need for any further dread. I will tell you all 
Sleep now, and we will guard you. 
You have nothing more to fear, for you are free, 
and you need tell us only what you wish.” 

In the morning Melville told her of the tragedy 
he had witnessed the night before, and in spite of 
her agitation Dorothy desired to go and identify, 
if possible, the body of the dead. And as they 
entered the little room where it was still lying 
Melville seemed more shaken than the frail, white 
rirl. 

For some moments she gazed on the still face 
in silence, and then, with a stifled sob, she said : 

«* My father !” 

Melville learned afterward the story of that 
wrecked and miserable life : how the confidential 
clerk had betrayed his trust, had been found out, 
tried and convicted ; and how, on the day of his 
sentence to two years’ imprisonment, his wife had 
died of a broken heart, leaving her idolized 
daughter alone in the cruel battle of life. Happy 
in the refuge she had found, and known by her 
mother’s maiden name, the father, when he had 
served his sentence out, had found her, had taken 
her savings, and kept her in terror by the threat 
of forcing her to go with him and share the life 
that was now an open disgrace. But all this, ter- 
rible as it was, was a relief to Melville—it was so 
different from the story that he had feared to 
hear. 

And now he is only waiting for the scar across 
poor Dorothy's heart to heal ere he leads her to 
the altar and hears from her sweet lips the words 
that will give him the right to shield her from 
every sorrow that a man’s strong arm and faith- 
ful love can avert from the woman he has chosen 
for his wife. For once more he has told her of 
his love, and she has no longer hidden from him 
her heart’s desire. 


wish. 


to-morrow. 
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GLORIOUS GROUSE 
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Ever since the glorious Twelfth ‘the blood 
of full many a thousand crouse crowing muir 
cock ” is staining the heather, ere moors and 
birds are again left to the pitiless storms of the 
wild winter months. 

During late years the business of grouse shoot- 
ing has greatly altered, inasmuch as the harvest 
of the heather now begins and ends within a few 
weeks, although it might last till December 10th. 
Formerly, shooting was more prolonged; men 
were wont to linger a longer time on their moors, 
and to fill in their figures of capture with 


great 


SHOOTING. 


By ELLANGOWAN. 


deliberation. Now, most sportsmen rush to the 
heather by the fastest trains, work over their 
ground for some ten days or so like galley slaves, 
and are off again to their yachting or horse rac- 
ing. Forty years ago, and even at a nearer date, 
men liked to ‘‘ dwell ” over the pastime of grouse 
shooting, or, as Christopher North used to say, 
‘‘take matters in a cool spirit, and live in the 
hope that next year, and for many seasons to 
come, their feet might again caress the heather.” 

It is not many times five years since men—good 
sportsmen, too—were quite contented with their 
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twelve or fourteen brace per diem. These excel- 
lent but old-fashioned gentlemen, could they know 
of it, would be astonished at the haste of to-day, 
when men think they are having but poor sport 
if they cannot be named in the local journals in 
connection with a bag of thirty-five or forty brace 
of birds, as well as a dozen hares, and a few head 
of the ‘odds and ends” kind. Sportsmen of to- 
day have this advantage in their favor, namely, 
that the heather is better populated with moor 
fowl than it was some forty or even fewer years 
ago: the enemies of the birds being now more 
industriously killed down than they were then ; 
whilst poaching, although still prevalent in many 
districts, does not prove so remunerative as it was 
a few years since, while keepers and ghillies have 
become more vigilant than they were of old. 

The modus Opn randi of grouse shooting can be 
seen at a glance in our illustrations, but men, it 
may be observed, do not pursue the pastime after 
any stereotyped fashion. 
the advice which a certain cynic once gave to an 
angler: ‘Get your trout, my friend ; never mind 
how, but get them. When you have got them, 
people will say you are a good angler.” 

In reality, however, there is no royal road to 


Some sportsmen follow 


grouse shooting, although a sportsman’s toil is 
somewhat lightened by the aid of his keepers and 
ghillies ; still, to obtain his quarry, he must tramp 
The mod- 
ern sportsman’s day may be thus mapped out on 
a Highland grouse moor: he will arrange to be 
called before seven o’clock ; in half an hour he 
will have done his tubbing, and have donned his 
sporting hose and shooting jacket, and be ready 
for a bit of breakfast. 

In a well-plenished shooting lodge the break- 
fast table is always well furnished with a liberal 
supply of good things, such as hot salmon steaks, 
Finnan haddocks and hashed mutton, curried 
rabbits, cold grouse pie, bacon with poached eggs, 
as well as excellent tea, real cream, marmalade, 
honey, ete. Some men 
eat a few spoonfuls of porridge. Others prefer a 
helping of cold salmon or a Finnan ‘‘ haddie.”’ 

Men who have been many times at the grouse 
study to make a good meal, especially if they are 
to begin early, and have an hour’s walk or a long 
drive to the heather. 

After breakfast has been discussed the start for 
the moor begins ; 


the heather, and rough it on occasion. 


Tastes vary, of course. 


the keepers are in waiting with 
the ghillies in attendance, the dogs being so eager 
for the fray that they are hard to hold in the 
couples. <A deliberate walk, pipe in mouth, will 
be taken to the scene of action, if that be within 
easy walking distance, say a mile or so; if further 
away, dogcarts or other traps will be requisitioned, 
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as good sportsmen prefer to begin their labor with- 
out enduring much previous fatigue. 

Should it be resolved to have a grand opening 
day on a big moor, eight or ten gunners may be, 
perhaps, assembled on the lawn, quite as many 
keepers, ghillies and gun carriers being in wait- 
ing, with no end of lively dogs; a couple of po- 
nies are at hand, and two or three machines to 
aid an early arrival at the scene of battle. Or, 
the cavalcade may not be quite so numerous, be- 
cause keepers, ghillies and dogs have gone on 
an hour or so in advance to a place agreed upon. 

Arrived at the scene of action, the work of the 
laird and his head keeper begins, the forenoon’s 
business is mapped out and the positions ar- 
ranged, two men with attendants and dogs being 
sent on to the sloping face of the hill, other two 
or three being directed to keep in the valley. 
This, of course, is a suppositional arrangement, 
given simply by way of example. ‘The real work 
of the day has to be arranged just as it may hap- 
pen; a good idea of how it goes on will be ob- 
tained from our illustrations. The dogs are eager, 
but obedient and easily managed; they know 

heir business, which sometimes cannot be said of 
After what 
may be called a leisurely stroll of six or seven 
miles has been taken, and each man has grassed a 
few brace of birds, luncheon time will have ar- 
rived, when a rest of a couple of hours will be 
welcomed by all, especially if the start has been 
earlier than we have indicated, and the tramp a 
fatiguing one, which it often is. A very early 
start is not always made, and is not always desir- 
able ; much depends on appearances ; keepers and 
ghillies are all endowed with weather wisdom, 
and therefore what they say in the morning as to 
the likely fortunes of the day is meekly accepted 
by the laird and his guests as law. 

Luncheon may be hurried over or prolonged by 
a hint from the head keeper, according to his 
idea of the chances of filling the bag. The scent 
may have failed, or the dogs may need to be 
rested. It is pretty generally the case that the 
best work of the day is done before lunchtime, 
the birds being on or about their feeding ground, 
the scent strong and the dogs alert. 


those who are shooting over them. 


Luncheon 
nowadays is a comparatively simple affair, a bit 
of cold covered with marmalade, washed 
down, perhaps, by a few mouthfuls of cold tea. 
But on many moors on some days, and on ‘ the 
Twelfth ” in particular, the lady of the lodge will 
send a hot luncheon to the grouse shooters, and, 
accompanied by a bevy of fair friends, join them 
at a place agreed upon while they are discuss- 
ing it. 

The party has probably arranged that after 


toast 
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lunch they shall cover a larger area of ground, 
which, if it be well populated, will speedily result 
in a heavy bag. Small parties will on occasion, 
when it is not far, shoot their way home, return- 
ing when possible by a different route ; but large 
parties who have probably been at work on 
heather some half a dozen miles distant from 
their lodge will drop work in due time, and drive 
home in leisurely fashion, chatting about the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the day, should any 
have happened. 
ued to a late hour, but home for a seven or eight 
o’clock dinner is a pretty general rule—the more 
so because good keepers don’t like to overwork 
their dogs. 

After dinner has been discussed a social hour 
or two will be spent over the walnuts and the 
wine, when the Nestor of the party may tell some 
of his stories, and a rough plan of the morrow’s 
vampaign be decided upon, the head keeper hav- 
ing been sent for to give his opinion. After din- 
ner the yarns of the old hands on some occasions 

Major Blank tells how he 


On occasion shooting is contin- 


come thick and fast. 
caught his forty-pound salmon, whilst old Gen- 
eral Videlicet narrates the death of his first stag, 
after a stalk of two days and a night. The laird, 
of course, is not silent while passing the claret 
jug. Ile tells of the wondrous grouse season of 
fifteen years ago, when he and his friend in seven 
weeks killed three thousand four hundred and 
eighty brace, which, having no means of dispos- 
ing of, they had to bury. But time flies, the sto- 
ries come to an end, and then, after a look out 
from the lawn, it is time for bed, so the oldsters 
think, and if the youngsters settle down to ‘‘ Na- 
poleon,” more fools they. 

It is not, of course, the good fortune of every 
sportsman to be located in a pleasant lodge, the 
guest of a liberal and kindly host. There are 
many rough places on the moors, and many there 
be who are compelled to take ‘‘ pot luck,” as the 
saying goes; to sleep in humble lodgings, and 
“sample” no end of tinned meats, or partake of 
what he himself can find on the heather, his abode 
being, perhaps, full fourteen miles distant from 
any village in which a loaf of bread or a bottle of 
whisky can be purchased. There are moors and 
moors. On many bits of heather a couple of men 
may tramp after their one dog, attended by some 
‘‘halflin lad,” all day long, and be glad when 
night comes if each of them have killed a half- 
score of birds. No need for a couple of ponies 
with capacious hampers to bring home their 
grouse! On other moors, on which hundreds of 
birds are always to be found, sport is pleasanter, 
and a single gun may perhaps “bring to grass” 
three-score brace. This year not a few men have 


exceeded that number on moors where grouse are 
plentiful. On such heather keepers are not a 
little despotic—and these men have much in their 
power ; they like to call a long halt during the 
noontide heat, that their dogs may have a good 
rest ; and it is well they do so, because at that 
time birds, too, are resting, or have gone to the 
water. Shrewd keepers like best to be among the 
birds when they are feeding, which goes much 
against the grain of those impatient spirits who 
would, if they could get leave, shoot from sun- 
rise to sunset, and, by way of supplement, take a 
turn by moonlight ! 

Birds nowadays soon begin to get wild, and 
after a fortnight or so of the season has passed 
they are often found in flocks of a hundred or 
two, necessitating that mode of sport known as 
** driving,” which it has been said was introduced 
by Prince Albert, but, if we are not in error, the 
practice of such wholesale slaughter was known 
on the moors long before the advent of that ex- 
cellent gentleman. Many of the old school of 
sportsmen, especially in Scotland, denounce driy- 
ing in no very refined language, calling it ‘* butch- 
ery,” ‘* pot hunting,” and other names, but it 
goes on all the same, and men, after Doncaster is 
over, return to the heather from the partridge 
preserves to have a little grouse driving. It is in 
England, on the moors of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, where driving is best understood, and where 
the batteries are usually manned with men who 
have all the nerve and quickness necessary for 
the work, which goes on with great rapidity, and 
is, of course, conducive to big bags. Many sports- 
men, aided by their keepers, are adepts in the 
planning of a drive, and are able with their guests 
to fill in a long day’s work, changing the venu 
sometimes, and by that means making a bag worth 
recording ; but ‘‘ driving,” when all is said in its 
favor that can be said, is a far way—as sport—be- 
hind the pleasure derived from shooting over the 
dogs. 

Whether a drive takes place in the County of 
York or in the wilds of Inverness-shire, its inci- 
dents are much alike, the birds being driven in 
the direction of the butts by a band of beaters, 
who cover a pretty wide area of ground. A care- 
ful keeper knows his moor by heart, and is able 
to plan his operations accordingly, bringing his 
birds, on occasion, from a considerable distance. 
For a time, when the birds begin to come to the 
batteries where the men are in waiting, the work 
of slaughter is hot ; and a dozen of guns, when 
the flight is past, will be found to have done their 
deadly work with great effect. Such is the in- 
herent love of sport, that a storm of sleet and 
snow only adds to the interest of the campaign. 
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Almost nothing will prevent a keen sportsman from going 
to work. 

The ‘outs and ins” of grouse shooting cannot be fully de- 
scribed in one brief paper, even when aided by such illustra- 
tions as have been placed at our command. To watch the in- 
telligent working of well-trained dogs on a wide bit of heather, 
























and the active help given to their masters by the 
keepers, is interesting, whilst the absence of fuss 
and noise when the work is being steadily prose- 
cuted is instructive. The silence is only broken 
by the rising birds and the sharp report from the 
death-dealing guns. No man can speedily forget 
his first ‘* Twelfth ”— unless, indeed, he has been, 
as we may say, born to the business. Fellows who 
grow up on the moors never can remember their 
first ‘* T'welfth.” 

To those who are unfamiliar with the fine sport 
of grouse shooting—and it is, of course, for their 
information chiefly that we have written 
these remarks—we may say it is no 
child’s play ; those who try it for 
the first time, without having 

undergone some previous 
training, will most 

, certainly find it 
™ so. Grouse 
shooti ng is a 
most fascinating 
pastime, and any 
man who has 
once enjoyed a 
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ten days’ spell upon the heather will pretty surely 
desire a repetition of the pleasure. 
GROUSE SHOOTING IN IRELAND, 
By HeENryY JEPHSON, 
IRELAND shares with England, Scotland and 
‘‘dear little Wales” the very exceptional honor 
of being the home of the red grouse. Many of 





tempted by the sight of far-distant mountains, 
winged their way over from Scotland or from 
Wales; perhaps some of the earlier Celtic or 
Phoenician celebrities addicted to sport or good 
eating imported them; perhaps—though this 
would seem too utterly improbable to be true— 
Ireland and Great Britain were at one time really 
united. ‘The origin, however, is of less present 


interest than the fact that they are there. 
It must at once be acknowledged and deplored 








THE END OF THE SEASON-—GROUSE DRIVING IN SNOW. 


the fine ranges of heath-covered mountains which 
intersect the country, or act as lofty bulwarks 
against the great waters of the ocean, are tenanted 
by this beautiful bird. Alike within view of the 
Irish channel and of the vast Atlantic they have 
their habitation. History records not how they 
got there, and their origin must ever remain as 
much a mystery as the prevalence of trout in high 
mountain Jakes having no communication with 
each other. Perhaps some adventurous birds, 


that Ireland has not made the most of her good 
fortune in this respect. ‘The canny Scots have 
taken the wind out of Ireland’s sails, and turned 
nearly the whole stream of Saxon wealth into 
their own pockets. Finding how heavily English- 
men with means were ready to pay for the amuse- 
ment of grouse shooting, they allured them Sco- 
tiaward by every means in their power. ‘Their 
crowning stroke was to make grouse shooting in 
Scotland the fashion. It is, indeed, almost a 
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necessity of social position to have a ‘‘ moor” in 
Scotland ; and the next thing to it is the reflex 
pride, that of having a friend who has asked one 
While Parliament was ‘ the best 
club in the world,” and before its manners deteri- 
orated, the legislative machine of the country 
used to be brought to a standstill, so that the ex- 
hausted legislators might fly to Scotland by the 
12th of August to restore their shattered systems, 


to shoot there. 


Now, as the 12th draws near, express trains are 
duplicated and triplicated to convey the horde to 
Scotland ; the great railway termini in the north 
of London are crowded with gunners and gun- 
and all the accessories of shooting, all on 
their way northward ; and the migration is duly 
chronicled in the fashionable daily press. 

It is, 
Scotland 
that far 
men—are made there : 


cases, 


of course, true that grouse shooting in 
is far better than it is in Ireland, and 
test with 
but that is mainly owing 
to the neglect of the Trish The cultiva- 


tion of grouse has made great progress in recent 


larger bags—the great many 


moors, 


years, and certain definite measures have to be 
adopted by those who wish to increase the stock 
of birds on their moor. First, one must put the 
destruction of vermin. 

“high old time” of 
moors in Ireland ; so much so, in fact, 


Vermin, however, have a 
it on most 
that it isa wonder that not extermi- 


grouse are 


nated on them. Of quadruped vermin there is 
the stoat, a little animal that destroys many a 
On the confines of civili- 
zation many a wild cat or roving eur works havoc 


grouse’s nest of eggs. 


amongst the young birds, whilst most destructive 
of all to old and young is the fox. Stealing along 
the mountain at night, he scents out the grouse 
sleeping in the heather, and pounces upon them. 
In the breeding season he takes many a hen from 
off her nest, and so destrovs a whole brood at one 
fell blow. Te simply ravages a moor, traveling 
miles in search of his food. Often he and his wife 
have a family in the mountains, and then the 
number of grouse that are slain by the parents 
for their own or their cubs’ use is something ap- 
palling. 

Feathered vermin are also very destructive. On 
the lower grounds, near woods, magpies do harm 
to many nests. Carrion or hoody crows also fre- 
quent many moors, to the detriment of the young 
grouse ; in some places ravens destroy eggs, and 
are not above taking a young bird or two; whilst 
almost the whole hawk tribe—merlins, kestrels, 
sparrow hawks, hen harriers, peregrine faleons— 
work their own sweet will on many moors. Watch 
a peregrine falcon hunting a mountain side, and 
one sees what a dangerous foe he is to the grouse. 

Jackward and forward, forward and backward, a 
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flight of a mile or so in length, with a majestic- 
ally slow sweep of the wing, every yard of ground 
under him being searched by those relentless eyes 
of his, and then a swoop, and a grouse less, pos- 
sibly the mother snatched from a family, which, 
from want of maternal care, quickly perishes. 
Day after day the same hunt, the same result ; 
and it is not too much to say that a pair of pere- 
grine falcons will kill some hundreds of birds in 
the course of a year. 

It is of course impossible to expect that grouse 
can exist in any numbers on a moor on which the 
vermin is not killed, and yet many moors in Ire- 
land are absolutely unprotected from these birds 
and beasts of prey, some ancient caretaker to 
warn off trespassers being deemed sufficient pro- 
tection for the grouse. 

This is much to be deprecated, as most vermin 
ean, with a little trouble, be got rid of, either by 
shooting or trapping. Magpies, hawks and ra- 
vens can be shot, trapped or poisoned ; even that 
wariest of all birds, the peregrine, can be trapped. 
Stoats, cats and foxes can be trapped, or per- 
They all leave traces of their evil 
deeds on the mountains, and an observant eye will 
soon recognize their presence, and trace them to 
It is disheartening, of course, if one’s 
neighbor preserves his vermin instead of grouse ; 
but even so the destruction of vermin on one’s 
own ground has a very beneficial effect, and some 
vermin appear to be quite aware that certain 


chance shot. 


their lairs. 


places are more or less dangerous. 

Next to the destruction of vermin, the most es- 
sential thing for the prosperity of young grouse 
is good heather, not merely for cover and protec- 
tion, but for food. In Scotland it is a recognized 
practice, on good moors, to burn a certain portion 
of the heather off the mountain every year, some- 
thing between a seventh and a twelfth part. It 
is burnt in narrow strips, so that in every part of 
a moor the young grouse may have within easy 
reach a nice crop of tender, young, digestible 
heather for their food. 
less old heather is thus got rid of, and ground 
hitherto shunned by grouse is speedily taken pos- 
session of bythem. Without this succulent young 
food grouse will not thrive or multiply. In addi- 
tion to this benefit, the young birds have on the 
newly burnt ground nice dry places for dusting 
themselves and playing about on, and, when the 
heather is very wet, for drying themselves. In 


The tough, scraggy, use- 


Ireland this practice of burning is, except on a 
The burning 
can only be done during a very short time in the 
winter, and it has to be done rather carefully, so 
as to keep the fire within bounds ; but a few men 
can do a great deal; and, as wages are low in Ire- 


few moors, completely neglected. 
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land, the expenditure is not a heavy one. More- 
over, the people who have grazing on the mount- 
ains are glad to have the heather burned, as for 
the first few years there is a larger stock of grass 
as the result. 

Another practice which prevails largely in Scot- 
land, and which accounts partly for the superior- 
ity of Scotch moors over Irish, is ‘‘ driving.” 
‘Driving ” is believed to have a most beneficial 
effect on the stock of grouse on a moor; but, 
with very few exceptions, the practice is scarcely 
ever resorted to in Ireland. 

To the uninitiated it may be necessary to ex- 
plain that by “driving” is meant having the 
birds driven by beaters over the guns, instead of 
finding the birds with dogs and walking them up. 
The practice has two advantages. In the first 
place, the large packs of birds are broken up and 
dispersed over the moor ; and, in the next place, 
old grouse, which are so wary as to escape when 
hunted for by dogs, are killed. Old grouse, either 
male or female, almost fall into the category of 
vermin; for, although they do not kill or eat 
their own friends, they drive them away, them- 
selves taking solitary possession of ground which 
otherwise might be utilized by younger grouse for 
the rearing of families ; therefore it is to the ad- 
vantage of a moor to get rid of the old birds, and 
it is only by ‘‘driving” that they can be got 
within shot. 

A grouse “drive.” is rather an expensive and 
troublesome amusement, and to be successful 
requires considerable organization and_ skillful 
management ; but not alone is it beneficial to the 
moor, but also to many a poor laboring man, as ¢ 
large number of beaters are required, and a good 
day’s wages now and then in the slack season is a 
considerable help. 

One other point remains to be touched upon, 
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and that is poaching. Naturally where moors are- 
not properly looked after there is a good deal of 
poaching ; but poaching, as practiced in Scotland, 
does not exist in Ireland, for organized grouse 
poaching is unknown. Most of the moors are too 
dangerous to move over at night ; therefore night 
driving and netting of grouse is not possible, and 
day poaching is easily prevented. Moreover, the 
people who poach care more for hares and rabbits 
than they do for grouse, and find them an easier 
prey. 

The inferiority of Ireland as a grouse-shooting 
country is manifestly due more to the neglect of 
the first principles of grouse preserving than to 
any natural deficiencies. The climate of Ireland 
is not wetter, and certainly not so cold or severe, 
as is the climate of Scotland. The mountains, as 
regards soil, water and general circumstances, are 
to all appearances as well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of grouse as are the mountains in Scotland. 
The Irish grouse have no greater natural hard- 
ships to face than have the Scotch grouse, and it 
appears absolutely conclusive that, with the requi- 
site care and attention, Ireland could be made 
proportionally to produce as many grouse as Scot- 
land, and to offer as many temptations to sport- 
ing as Scotland does at present. 

Even as it is, however, grouse shooting in Ire- 
land is by no means to be despised. On many 
moors several hundreds of brace of grouse are 
killed each season, and good individual bags are 
made. All the delightful accessories of grouse 
shooting—beautiful scenery, marvelous air, a fine 
climate—exist to the fullest extent. The birds 
themselves are rather finer than their Scotch or 
English brethren ; and Ireland and the Irish can 
scarcely be studied from a more independent 
point of view or in a more friendly spirit than 
during a season’s grouse shooting. 


ON YARROW. 


By ANDREW LANG, 


Tue wind and the day had lived together, 
They died together, and far away 
Spoke farewell in the sultry weather, 
Out of the sunset, over the heather, 
The dying wind and the dying day. 


Far in the south the summer levin 
Flushed, a flame in the gray soft air: 
We seemed to look on the hills of heaven ; 

You saw within, but to me ’twas given 
To see your face, as an angel's, there. 


Never again, ah, surely never 


Shall we wait and watch, where of old we stood, 


The low good night of the hill and the river, 
The faint light fade, and the wan stars quiver, 
Twain grown one in the solitude. 
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‘* WE ALL FOUR SAW PLAINLY A HUMAN FIGURE MOVING SLOWLY ACROSS THE COURTYARD.” 


GUARDED BY 


A GHOST, 


By Davip KER, 


‘‘(inosts, eh? Well, there ought to be a 
good few of ’em on this coast, considerin’ what 
things have been done here,” said our captain, as 
he and I leaned over the ship’s side in the un- 
earthly splendor of the tropical moonlight. And 
then, lowering his voice to a hoarse whisper, he 
added, impressively: ‘* And, if all tales be true, 
there are!” 

[ was already halfway down the formidable 
** West Coast of Africa” on my second voyage to 
the Congo, and just entering the fatal bay whose 
deadly climate has been aptly characterized by 
the homely couplet which is familiar to every 
Niger trader : 

‘Beware, beware of the Bight of Benin! 

For one that comes, there were forty went in.” 
Since leaving Sierra Leone we had had ample 
proof that we were fairly in the tropics once 
more. Our butter at breakfast, ‘‘ albeit unused 
to the melting mood,” was rapidly becoming as 
soft as a drawing-room poet’s head, while, by way 


‘fellow passengers were chiefly engaged in helping 


of balancing matters, our beefsteaks, doubly 
cooked by the sun and the galley fire, were as 
hard as a customhouse officer’s heart. In spite 
of the fresh breeze and the awnings rigged up 
fore and aft, the temperature on board was al- 
ready that of an August day in Egypt, and threat- 
ening to become what a British excursionist called 
‘‘more hotterer” before long ; and most of my 


5 
each other to do nothing, or in imitating that re- 


nowned midshipman who ‘fell asleep with the 
utmost energy.” 

But the African night fully atoned for all the 
shortcomings of the African day. Coleridge’s 
** Ancient Mariner,” alone in his spellbound ship 
amid all the wonders of that unknown sea where 
no man but himself had ever been, saw no such 
spectacle as that which lay before us every even- 
ing at nightfall. Beneath the glorious tropical 
moonlight the calm sea outspread itself like a 
mighty mirror, far as the eye could reach, while 
no sound broke the deep and dreamy stillness save 
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the low lapping of the water against the vessel’s 


sides. Every ripple in our wake flashed into liv- 
ing fire as it broke and vanished, only to be fol- 


lowed by fresh sparkles as bright and numberless 
as a swarm of fireflies. 

Against the cold splendor of the clear moonlit 
sky every strand of our lower rigging, from the 
topmast stay to the lowest ratline, stood out trans- 
figured—no longer a black cobweb of tarred and 
grimy ropes, but a slender stair of enchanted gos- 
samer leading up to some fairy palace far away 
among the stars. A flash of silver light shot up- 
ward suddenly from the shadowy waters below, 
and fell upon our lower deck in the form of a fly- 
ing fish, shaking from its glistening wings a shower 
of tiny rainbows. And then, as the moonlight 
began to wane, the darkening sea was lighted up 
with an endless procession of floating colored 
lamps—shedding around them soft rays of pink, 
bright green, pale gold or rich purple—in which 
a matter-of-fact professor of natural history would 
see nothing more than ‘‘the small phosphorescent 
jellyfish of the tropical seas.” 

On such a night any tale of supernatural won- 
der might have seemed possible; and I waited 
eagerly for some explanation of the weird hint 
with which my friend the captain had concluded 
his remarks. But I waited in vain, for no expla- 
nation was forthcoming. 

‘*T suppose you speak from experience, cap- 
tain,” said I, at length. ‘* Hlave you seen any 
ghosts yourself, then ?” 

“‘ Well, no—I can’t say I’ve ever reg’larly seen a 
real live ghost with my own eyes,” answered the 
worthy skipper, with the discontented air of an 
honest unjustly defrauded of a valuable 
privilege ; ‘‘ and it ain’t for want of trying, 
neither, for I onee kept watch all night by my- 
self in a house that they said was haunted, ex- 


man 


pecting every moment the appearance of an tn- 
visible spirit. 

«Tl tell you what I dave seen, though,” re- 
sumed the captain, after a pause—to all appear- 
ance quite unconscious of the magnificent ‘ bull ” 
that he had just made. “ I’ve seen 
his voice to an impressive whisper —‘‘ how an- 


"lowering 


other man looked after de had seen a ghost ; 
and, considering who the man was and what he 
looked like, I can promise you that’s quite enough 
for me!” 

A more thoroughly unimaginative man than 
Captain J—— never breathed ; and I, naturally 
supposing him to be absolutely incapable of even 
picturing to himself such an unpractical thing as 
a ghost, had regarded his first mention of appari- 
tions as something in the same style asa yarn that 
he had spun me, a few days before, of a snake so 
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long that it took an hour to crawl across the path 
in frontof him. But as he uttered the last words 
there was such downright Aorror in his look and 
tone that it awed me in spite of myself. 

Before I could make any reply, however, a 
clear, fresh, hearty voice suddenly struck in from 
behind : 

‘That sounds interesting, Captain J—— ; and, 
if you have no objection to tell us the story, I can 
assure you that I, for one, should be very glad to 
hear it.” 

Beside us stood a white-haired old man of tall 
stature and noble presence, with a face so sweet 
and pure and kindly that one of our roughest 
seamen had good cause to say, with a glow of un- 
wonted enthusiasm on his hard, weather-beaten 
visage, ‘* Every time as [ looks in that old gen’l- 
man’s face, I’m blest if I don’t feel jist as if I was 
in church !” 

Although the veteran missionary (for such he 
was) had only been a fewdays aboard our steamer 

being on his way from the Gold Coast port at 
which we had picked him up to another mission 
station further east, to which he had just been 
transferred—he was already a prime favorite with 
crew and passengers alike; and even our stolid 
captain had been heard to remark, in a very bold 
flight of fancy for him: 

‘« It’s my belief that, if that old gent could only 
git him alone for half an hour, he’d convert Old 
Nick himself !” 

As Mr. E—— appeared on the poop deck the 
captain turned to him with a rough attempt at a 
salute, and replied : 

“Well, Mr. E——, it’s not much of a story, 
when all’s said and done ; but if you want to hear 
it, Why, here you are: 

*<There was an English trader of the name of 
P- (I dare say you’ve heard of him, for he’s 
very well known all along this coast) who’d taken 
a house near Porto Novo, which stands, as you'll 
remember, on one of the lagoons a little to the 
west’ard of Lagos. It had been a slave station 
once upon a time, and the barracoons where the 
niggers used to be chained up were all round it 
still; and it was said that the last chap who owned 
the place had been a noted slaver, and something 
of a pirate into the bargain—he was a Portigoose 
swell, Don Whiskerandos de Pickled Porko, or 
some such crackjaw name. So, as you may think, 
there were plenty of queer stories about the place, 
and most of the folks in the neighborhood were 
mighty shy of venturing near it after dark. 

“But P. was one of them chaps that, saving 
your presence, care neither for man or devil, as 
they say; and he said that the house suited him, 
and that, for all he cared, there might be as many 
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ghosts in it as there were cockroaches ; 
went. 


and in he 
It was the middle of April when he moved 
in, and everything went as right as ninepence till 
toward the latter end of July, and P—— thought 
he had made a stunning good bargain; but he 
didn’t know what was coming !” 

Here Captain J—— made a dramatic pause, 
while the missionary eyed him keenly. 

** Well,” he resumed, ‘* it was the 24th of July, 
last summer but one (I shall remember that day 
as long as I live), that I came ashore at Porto 
Novo the first thing in the morning, and went to 
breakfast with my old chum Tom Carter, the 
shipping agent-—who, I should tell you, was the 


owner of this house that P—— had taken. 
“© Just as we were in the middle of breakfast 
the door flies open, and in comes P—— himself, 


with such a face that we fairly started at the sight 
of it. Although the day was roasting hot, he was 
as white as a sheet ; his eyes stared as if they’d 
jump out of his head, and he was shaking all over 
like a man in a fever. 

‘‘ He took no more heed of me (though he knew 
me well enough) than if I hadn’t been there at 
all; but he marched right up to Tom, and said, 
in a voice that wasn’t like his own : 

**¢ Carter, Pl pay you your rent for the full 
term, or anything else you like ; but not another 
night do I stay in that house of yours, for love or 
money !" 

“* What’s up ? cried Tom and I, both at once— 
for I can tell you the mere look of his face made 
us feel pretty queer, let alone what he said. 

“© «Don’t ask me!’ says P 
words as if they choked him. ‘I saw something 
last night,’ he says, ‘that I'll never forget as long 
as I live; and I don’t want to see it again,’ 
says he. 

“© And he didn’t ; for out of that house he went 
that same blessed day, and I’ve heard since that 
he’s given up his business and left the coast alto- 
gether, and gone right away home to England.” 

Ilere the narrator made another impressive 
halt. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he added, at length, 
“T’ve told you what sort 0’ chap P—— was ; and 
if just seeing something was enough to frighten 
aman like him out of house and harbor, what 
could it have been that he saw ?” 

Having put this difficult question, Captain 
gut Mr. E—— 
and I both remained silent, and the captain, ev- 
idently regarding the old clergyman’s presence as 
a fortunate chance of bringing to bear upon this 
weird mystery the weight of a higher authority 
than his own, appealed to the latter point-blank. 

“Mr. E——, you’re a missionary, and a parson 





, forcing out the 


J—— paused, as if for a reply. 


to boot, and I s’pose it’s your business to know all 
about such matters as them. Now, will you just 
tell me, are there such things as ghosts, or ain’t 
there ?” 

‘It is not for me, nor for any man,” answered 
the old hero, with a quiet smile, ‘* to presume to 
pronounce what things may or may not be allowed 
to exist in (iod’s universe ; but of this at least we 
may be certain, that, even if spirits are permitted 
to appear upon earth, they can have no power 
over us, except by the will of our heavenly 
Father. Good night !” 


II. 

My return voyage from the Congo was marked 
by no special incident, and after several weeks of 
that monotonous tranquillity which is the despair 
of those lively historians who think nothing worth 
chronicling but wars, revolutions and murders, I 
found myself anchored off the West African set- 
tlement of Lagos (annexed by England in 1861), 
where, after more than one narrow escape of be- 
ing capsized, a light coast steamer brought me 
safely through the perilous surf that foams and 
gnashes around the narrow entrance of the wide, 
shallow, muddy lagoon upon which stands the 
town itself. 

I had thought of making my way up the Ogoon 
River from Lagos to take a peep at Abbeokuta 
(Under the Stone), the great city of the Egba 
tribes, which lies a few days’ journey inland ; but 
just after my arrival at Lagos itself one of the 
local English officials. with whom I had _ been 
previously acquainted, told me that he was about 
to start upon a special mission through that 
strange amphibious region lying between the 
mouth of the Ogoon and the Dahoman port of 
Whydah ; and, as I had just then plenty of time 
on my hands, he suggested that I should accom- 
pany him. 

Such a chance was too good to be lost. I as- 
sented at once, and, a few days later, we found 
ourselves—after various adventures ‘which would 
make too long a story to be told here 





at a queer 
little native town in the midst of a perfect maze 
of small lakes and inlets, which, my companion 
said, was called ** Porto Novo.” 

Porto Novo! Where dad I heard that name 
before ? 

It sounded familiar to my ear, and it even 
seemed to me as if I conld remember that the as- 
sociation connected with it was one of gloom and 
terror ; but I was still trving in vain to fix and 
define this vague recollection, when the clew was 
suddenly furnished by my comrade himself. 

‘« Now, Mr. Ker, you'll have something to write 
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about,” said he, as we marched out of the town 
with our white umbrellas over our heads, attended 
by half a dozen negroes carrying our baggage, 
and four more in readiness to carry ourselves over 
the huge knee-deep pools of black, half-liquid 
mud which met us every twenty yards or so, giv- 
ing to the whole country the look of a monster 
sheet of blotting paper. ‘‘I shall have to stay 
here three or four days, and Harry ——, the 
fellow who is going to put us up, lives in a 
haunted house !” 

“‘That’s it!” cried I, starting ; ‘‘1 remember 
all about it now.” 

And then, as briefly and clearly as I could, I re- 
peated the captain’s mysterious tale, to which Mr. 
Parker listened with visible interest. 

‘* Well, that’s curious,” said he; “it 7s the 23d 
July, then, upon which this business, whatever it 
may be, always comes off. The last man who had 
the house before F was my cousin Dick, who 
isn’t a fellow to be easily scared, I can promise 
vou. Well, on the night of the 23d July last year 
Dick saw a man prowling round the courtyard— 
saw him so plain in the moonlight as to see that 
he wore a slouched Spanish hat, an embroidered 
jacket, a red silk sash with a silver-hilted dagger 
in it, and black velvet trousers stuffed into his 
boots—just the rig, in fact, of the old buccaneers. 
Dick took him for a thief, and let slap at him 
with his revolver, and seemed to hit him fair ; 
but just then the figure disappeared, and the ball 
was found in the tree in front of which the thing 
had stood !” 

‘Now I think of it,” cried I, “ this is the 21st 
July; so the day after to-morrow will be ‘he 





day !” 
“*So it will!” exclaimed Parker. ‘* Well, then, 
I'll tell you what—we’ll say nothing to F——, 


and avoid reminding him of the anniversary in 
any way until it comes; and then, if there is any 
truth in the story at all, we shall have a good 
chance to find it out. But see! yonder’s the 
house itself.” 

I looked at the ‘‘ haunted house” with no 
small interest as we approached it. It was a 
long, low building of the true West African 
type, with a huge top-heavy thatch coming down 
within a few yards of the ground, and giving to 
the whole structure the look of a child with its 
father’s hat on. It stood in the midst of a large 
courtyard encircled with a strong and high stock- 
ade, across which our host, Mr. F (a frank, 
hearty, stalwart young Englishman, whose bold, 
handsome face was hidden by a vast white ‘‘ sun 
hat’), came hurrying with outstretched hand to 
welcome us. 


I was at home in a twinkling, and for the next 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 5—40. 





two days everything went on in the regular 
‘West Coast ” style. A light meal of biscuits, 
fruit and tea or coffee about 6:30 a. M. 3 an early 
walk or ride, followed by work till cleven ; then 
®& bath and a substantial breakfast ; work again 
till 5 p.M., with perhaps another cup of tea 
about three to ‘‘ keep you going.” At five you 
start out for a stroil or a canter in the cool of 
the evening, and come back to dinner at seven. 

At length came the evening of the memorable 
23d, and F , Who had been away all afternoon, 
brought back with him another guest, in whom I 
at once recognized Mr. E , my missionary ac- 
quaintance of the outward voyage. 

Parker, who knew the good old man well by 
reputation, was delighted to mect him; and a 
very merry party we were. ‘The missionary’s 
long and varied experience of the Dark Conti- 
nent, and the wonderful series of adventures 
through which he had passed, made him a most 
entertaining companion ; and the four of us sat 
talking till the candles upon our dinner table 
were beginning to burn low. 

‘‘ By the by,” said Mr. E——, suddenly, 
‘‘wasn’t if on this very day, Mr. Ker, that you 
were shipwrecked somewhere upon this coast ?” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘it’s just a year to-day since 
the poor old Corisco struck upon that reef at the 
mouth of Cestos River, and chucked us ashore 
among the savages. I’ll be bound poor King 
Oko Jumbo of Bonny, who was wrecked along 
with us, will remember ¢haé anniversary as long 
as he lives !” 

I saw Parker’s face cloud slightly, and guessed 
at once that he feared that this talk might con- 
travene his plans by recalling to F——’s memory 
the supernatural associations which had made the 
same anniversary memorable in connection with 
his own house. , . 

Nor were his fears groundless, for at that mo- 
ment F—— called out : 

‘*Now I think of it, it was on this very day 
that old Visagrande de Pico Parca, who owned 
this house of mine in the old slaving times, was 
murdered by one of his own men, as he richly 
deserved ; and they say his ghost comes back 
every now and then to have a look at the old 
place. Wouldn’t it be a joke if he were to pop 
up among us just now ? Anyhow, we’d have fair 
warning if he did, for I’ve heard that when he’s 
going to show himself all the lights burn blue, 
and then go out one by one !” 








The careless laugh that accompanied the words 
was still on his lips, when one of our four candles 
suddenly burned blue, and then went out ! 

We all looked at each other. Parker (who 
knew the legend better than anyone present) 
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cast an instinctive glance toward the courtyard. 
Mr. E—— raised himself expectantly in his 
chair, with an unwontedly grave and almost 
stern look upon his calm and kindly face. No 
one spoke a word. 

F— himself rose from his seat with a some- 
what puzzled air, and, uttering another langh— 
which sounded to me slightly foreed—relighted 
the candle ; but scarcely had he done so when it 
went out again as before. 

Just at that moment a cloud swept over the 
moon, and, as if this had been a signal, the sec- 
ond candle went out—then the third—then the 
fourth ! 

The cloud passed as quickly as it had come, and 
in the cold splendor of the full moon—which 
seemed to shine on that memorable niglt, as I 
well remember, with a singular and almost un- 
earthly brightness—we all four saw plainly a hu- 
man figure moving slowly across the courtyard 
just inside the palisade, at no very great distance 
from where we sat. 

Notwithstanding the weird portent which had 
heralded the appearance of this figure, it did not 
at the moment occur to one of us (as we subse- 
quently learned by comparing notes) to think of 
it as supernatural. Our first idea was—as that of 
Parker’s cousin had been before us—that the in- 
truder was some prowling rogue on the watch for 
a chance of plunder, a theory borne out to some 
extent by the lonely situation of the house. But 
we were all struck with the strange way in which 
he moved, more like the gliding of a shadow than 
the walk of a living man. 
the soft sand might perhaps account for that— 
his steps, large and strongly built though he 
seemed to be, made not the slightest sound ; and, 
moreover, at the moment when we first caught 
sight of him, I had felt (and L afterward discqvered 
that the others felt it too at the very same in- 
stant) a sudden chill run through me, like the 
rush of a blast of cold wind. 

By this time the figure—which appeared to be 
moving in a parallel line to our position—had 
come right opposite to us, and every detail of its 
appearance could be plainly seen. Parker and I 
looked blankly at each other, for the form before 
us corresponded in every point with the spectre 
of his legend. The slouched Spanish hat, leaving 
nothing of the face visible save a thick black 
beard streaked with gray, the embroidered jacket, 
the red silk sash, the black velvet trousers thrust 
into high boots, the long silver-hilted poniard—all 
were there ; and, moreover, the dagger was placed 
in such a way that it looked just as if, instead of 
being stuck in the crimson sash, it were buried 
to the hilt in the wearer’s body ! 


Then, too--though 
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We were still gazing at this strange sight in 
utter bewilderment, when we saw the mysterious 
form move straight toward the smaller gate of the 
courtyard, which was fast shut and barred, being 
hardly ever used ; but at his approach it seemed 
to fall down flat and let him pass over. 

Then we all eyed each other in silence, no one 
liking to be the first to utter the thought which 
was in the mind of one and all. But Mr. E 
rose suddenly to his feet, with a gleam in those 
deep, earnest eyes of bis such as I had never seen 
there before—a gleam like that which lights up a 
soldier’s face when the word is given to charge. 

‘Whatever this may be,” he said, ‘I must go 
and speak to it.” 

**Not alone, though !” cried F , springing 
to his side. ‘If that fellow yonder’s the devil 
himself, I'll see what he’s made of !” 

And out we all four sallied together. 

The figure had halted at the foot of a large tree 
just outside the palisade ; and here, for the first 
time, it raised its head, and the moonlight fell 
full Such a face I never saw be- 
fore or since—gaunt, haggard, ghastly as a corpse 
risen from the grave, yet less terrific from the 
hideousness of the features themselves than from 
the expression of unutterable agony and despair. 

It seemed to struggle frantically to speak, as if 
oppressed by the burden of some horrible secret 
which it strove in vain to reveal ; but though the 
horror and anguish that glared from its starting 
eyes was more eloquent than any words, its quiv- 
It pointed vehemently 
downward, thrice over, and then, slowly raising 
its arms and shaking its clinched hands above its 
head with a gesture of frantic desperation, van- 
ished as if it For hundreds of 
yards round nothing living was in sight; nota 
footprint was visible in the soft sand, and the gate 
that we had seen fall down flat was standing fast 
shut as before ! 

For an instant we all stood spellbound, over- 
powered by the strong and terrible conviction 
that what we had seen was no being of this world. 
The first to recover himself was the brave old 
missionary, who, seizing a pickax that had been 
left lying beside the courtyard gate, began dig- 
ging with all his might and main at the spot to 
which the apparition had pointed. 

This seemed to break the spell, and in a trice 
the rest of us had seized whatever implements 
came first to hand, and were helping him with 
all our strength. It was not long ere we un- 
earthed a perfect skeleton (between the ribs of 
which was driven a long silver-hilted dagger !) and 
sundry shreds of clothing, which seemed to cor- 
respond exactly with the spectre’s dress. 








upon its face. 


ering lips were dumb, 


had never been. 
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Nor was this all. Mr. E ’s last pickax 
stroke encountered some hard object which gave 
forth a metallic ring, and we speedily laid bare a 
small iron case, filled to the brim with gold pieces, 
jewels, costly ornaments and valuables of every 
description, including several massive gold and 
silver crucifixes and sacramental chalices, the ap- 
pearance of which was an amply sufficient proof 
that the dead man whose bones lay at our feet 
had been not merely a slaver, but a pirate as well ! 

‘‘ What’s to be done with this money ?” asked 
F— _, breaking silence for the first time, for till 
then none of us had uttered a word. ‘I, for 
one, will have nothing to do with it, after what 
we've seen to-night.” 

‘““Nor I,” said Parker, with a shudder; ‘I 
wouldn’t touch it with the end of my little 
finger !” 

‘* Well, if l may be permitted to offer a sugges- 
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tion, gentlemen,” interposed the mild voice of the 
old missionary, ‘‘I would recommend you to em- 
ploy it for good, as it was formerly employed for 
evil; and since this wealth was doubtless acquired 
by selling men into slavery, the best thing you 
can do with it is to use it in ransoming as many 
slaves as possible, and establishing them in the 
native settlements along the coast of Liberia.” 
* * ** ** * * 

Mr. E ’s counsel was followed out to the 
letter ; and since that time, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, neither sight nor sound of any 
supernatural presence has disturbed the ‘* haunted 
house.” But when I afterward pressed the good 
old missionary to give a definite opinion as to the 
real nature of that ghastly vision he looked grave 
and made no reply ; and I must confess myself to 
be as little able to find any answer to that ques- 
tion as he was. 





CHOLERA VIA THE TRANSCASPIAN 
RAILROAD. 





By V. GRIBAYEDOFF AND THOMAS DONNELLY. 


For the first time in the history of our century 
the lover of humanity is startled to find one of 
the strongest and most virile elements of civiliza- 
tion acting as a potent factor of evil, causing the 
scourge of disease to break the bounds of its an- 
cient dominion and sweep broadcast over the ont- 
side world. In simple language, it may be said 
that we owe the visitation of cholera—the dread 
guest so recently knocking at the gates of our 
own country—to the construction of the Trans- 
caspian Railway, an undertaking hailed at the 
time of its inception as a great blessing to the 
human race—another step forward in the march 
of progress! By its benign influence was to be 
accomplished the bringing of Central Asian peo- 


ples into contact with Aryan civilization, and the 
inauguration among them of better manners and 
purer laws. Yet how terrible is the picture we are 
obliged to contemplate in tracing the progress of 
the cholera epidemic along the iron highway from 
Samarcand to European Russia ! 

Take the map of Central Asia and observe 
where, on the borders of Afghanistan and Persia, 
there appears the name of a little town called 
Turbeti-Sheik-Djami. This was the birthplace 
of the cholera scourge of 1892. Traveling thence 
to Sarakhs, it ‘finally reached Merv, one of the 
most important places on the Transcaspian Rail- 
road. From Merv to Askabad was an easy step, 
and then almost before the world knew it the 
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cholera had reached the Caspian Sea and spread 
its foul sable wings upon the breeze, heading for 
the further shore. Soon we find it at Baku, 
where the railroad passenger disembarks from the 
steamer and boards the train once more en route 
to St. Petersburg. Step by step, stealthily creep- 
ing onward, unseen indeed, but how terribly 
felt, and leaving in its wake an awful track of 
desolation, the cholera advanced along the railway 
line until, carried further afield by the outbound 
tide of emigration, it found a foothold in great 
European ports and began its transatlantic jour- 
ney in the steerage of the ocean liners. And then 
what terrible days of anxious 
watching, what nights of 
sleepless apprehension, were 
passed in the threatened 
American ports of entry along 
the Atlantic seaboard! The 
vigil of a ceaseless quarantine, 
the hourly alarms and con- 
stant dread of what the mor- 
row might bring forth—all 
these, happily, are now but 
memories. Keeping in view 
the one central fact that the 
initial responsibility rests 
upon the Transcaspian Rail- 
way, and also recalling the 
universal approbation aroused 
at the time of its inaugura- 
tion at what was regarded as 
a wonderful achievement, a 





résumé of its history cannot 
fail to interest. 

In 1877 the campaign un- 
dertaken by Russia against. 
the Akhul Tekkes demon- 
strated to her the necessity 
of constructing a railroad 
through Turcomania if she 
ever expected to successfully 
conduct military operations 
within its borders. ‘The con- 
ception of the idea was due 
to General Annenkoff, the 
distinguished engineer ; and 
four years later, in 1881, when 
the Russian forces under Sko- 
beleff were engaged in another 
Turcomanian expedition, the 
work of constructing the rail- 
way was commenced. ‘The 
campaign had been a severe 
one, and prior to the final 
and victorious advance of 
Skobeleff upon Gheok-Tepé, 
where he reduced to submission the 40,000 fierce 
warriors who had previously forced Generals 
Lomakine and Lazareff to retreat, the honors 
of war were fairly even. The freebooting, preda- 
tory tribesmen had for a long time menaced the 
safety of the neighboring nations, Persia espe- 
cially suffering from their incursions. Nor were 
they content with following a course of brigand- 
age upon land—they even had the audacity to 
hoist the black flag of piracy upon the Caspian 
Sea itself. Their subjugation was therefore a 
matter of congratulation all around. 

The original line of the Transcaspian Railway 
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SCENES IN THE ASIATIC CHOLERA OCOUNTRY.— DRAWN BY GRIBAYEDOFF AND ANTHONY. 
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MAP OF CENTRAL ASIA (DRAWN BY M. GIFFAULT FOR THE ‘‘ MONDE ILLUSTRE ") SHOWING THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILROAD, 


AND THE ROUTE OF THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC 
extended only to Kizil-Arvat, which was the first 
Tekke fort taken by the Russians, and its pri- 
mary use was as a means of transportation for 
troops and munitions of war. The operations of 
Skobeleff were thus greatly facilitated, and after 
the conclusion of his campaign the eastern ter- 
minus remained at Kizil-Arvat for four years. 
In 1885 the war cloud that hovered the 
Murghab River caused Russia to begin the further 
extension of the route to Samareand. The fa- 
mous Penj-deh affair between the Russian ont- 
posts and those of the Ameer of Afghanistan 
upon the frontier line of the latter country 
seemed for a time to threaten a serious rupture 
in the Murghab country, into which the English 
Government, as the consistent ally of the Ameer, 
would have necessarily been drawn. This Penj- 
deh business was strongly tinged with the ludi- 
The Afghans the little frontier 
town, and in rough-and-tumble fashion were hus- 
tled ont it by the Czar’s liegemen under General 
Komaroff. It was a case, so to speak, of the sur- 
vival of the toughest—of whoever could punch 
the hardest. Eventually the entire question was 
referred to an international delimitation commit- 
tee, which defined the political boundary between 
Afghanistan and the Russian possessions. Russia, 


over 


crous. seized 


WESTWARD 


FROM AFGHANISTAN TO THE CASPIAN BEA. 


however, had made up her mind to complete the 
railway to Samareand on the principle, presuma- 
bly, that in time of peace a nation should be pre- 
pared for war. The trivial incident of Penj-deh, 
therefore, as it has been aptly observed, made it 
possible to travel 1,000 miles into the heart of Cen- 
tral Asia in a first-class railway carriage, and to 
reach by that modern and prosaic means of transit 
the historic shrine of Tamerlane. 

The great feeder of the Transcaspian Railway 
is Baku, a port on the western shore of the ( 
pian, where all the Central Asian traffic, both of 
freight and passengers, discharges itself into Rus- 
sian territory. From this place there is direct 
communication by steamer with Ouzoun-Ada, the 
western terminus of the road, located upon the 
shore of the Caspian. Leaving Ouzoun-Ada, the 
follows first a southeasterly and later a 
northwesterly direction, crossing the Arhou-Daria 
River, or ancient Oxus, which flows into the Se: 
of Aral. From Tchardjoui, where there is a 
large depot, the river is navigable to its mouth, 
hence a Russian army could establish here a base of 
supplies with a double means of communication 
rail and by water. At Merv the line ap- 
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route 


—by 


proaches nearest to Afghan soil and to the region 
of the Penj-deh difficulty. 
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I shall nave occasion later to refer at greater 
length to Baku; and as regards Ouzoun-Ada, I 
will content myself with a brief description of it, 
to which, as the western terminus, it is entitled. 
The name signifies “ long island,” the little town 
being built on a sandy islet. ‘The only dwellings 
are a series of wooden barracks constructed for the 
accommodation of the railroad and steamship em- 
ployés. Convenience was the only thing studied 
by the architects of these dwellings, who gave no 
thought to ornamentation or the wsthetic. The 
depot itself is a central structure flanked by two 
gables, and differs little from an American or 


Kuropean railroad station. There are also other 


wooden houses, originally brought in sections from 
Russia and erected for the use of the postal and 
telegraph services. The entire island can be 
traversed in a few minutes by a locomotive, and 
the small arm of the sea which separates the isl- 
and from the mainland is crossed by an embank- 
ment upon which the tracks are laid. 

The railway was constructed mainly by native 
labor working under the direction of two battal- 
ions of Russian Army sappers. Five thousand la- 
borers were employed, nearly all T’ekkes and Per- 
sians, and it is curious to reflect that these men 
willingly accepted employment on the works at 
very small pay, forging their own chains, as it 
were, and never considering the fact that with- 
out their aid the Russians would probably have 
failed to accomplish the task. The heat in this 
land is a fatal obstacle to European labor, often 
reaching 58° Reaumur, ezual to 160° Fahrenheit. 





TUROCOMAN MEROHANTS AT MELV. 


The pay given to these laborers was fifteen co- 
pecks per day, or six cents United States money, 
but this was afterward increased to double the 
amount as the demand for labor began to exceed 
the supply. Owing to the circumstance of the 
gradients being easy, the railway traversing for 
the greater part of the distance a level steppe, and 
the very rare necessity for making cuttings or tun- 
nels, the engineering part of the work was com- 
paratively simple. Three rivers had to be bridged 
—the Murghab, the Tejend and the Amou-Daria 
—and the bridges were in each case built of wood, 
the pattern adopted being similar to those over 
the Neva. Great mischief was at one time antici- 
pated from the shifting sands, for within a dis- 
tance of 200 miles from Merv the railway trav- 
erses a wide expanse of desert, and as the ties were 
laid upon the sandy bottom the danger seemed 
imminent of their being completely buried, but 
this was averted through a very simple expedient. 
Along each shoulder of the embankment a seven- 
inch rampart of clay was laid, which effectually 
prevented the wind from shifting the sandy 
foundation. Beneath the clay edge, in other 
words, the remainder of the embankment was 
secure, The rails used in the works were largely 
constructed by a Russian company of which an 
Englishman is chairman, The depots are built 
of stone found along the route. The cost of the 
road averaged 15,000 rubles per mile —a very 
moderate amount, comparatively speaking. The 
rolling stock contains probably about 100 loco- 
motives, 1,200 wagons and 600 open cars, and 
there are not much 
more than sufficient 
to run one train each 
way daily. The fuel 
used is petroleum 
obtained from Baku, 
where there are 
magnificent oil 
wells. As petroleum 
generates twice as 
much steam as coal 
and is little more 
than one-fifth as ex- 
pensive, its value as 
fuel can scarcely be 
overestimated. The 
regular traffic of the 
road is composed of 
the carrying of mer- 
chandise from Rus- 
sia to Asia and vice 
versd. The Asiatic 
products are cotton, 
wool, silk, fruits and 
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1, Raft on the Amou-Daria (Oxus) River. 2. Mongol Afghan Soldier. 3. Afghan Sergeant. 4. Chour-Tepé, Turkestan. 
5. Afghan Captain. 6. Turcoman Huts. 


ON THE OENTRAL ASIAN OARAVAN ROUTE. 
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furs, and the freight carried from Russia consists 
mainly of manufactures, but the values of the re- 
spective consignments are about equal. The av- 
erage total value of the freight handled in each 
year is $15,000,000, and as the fabrics are princi- 
pally light the rates of freightage are high. The 
receipts of the line have for a number of years 
covered the working expenses. 

The route of the Transcaspian Railway, passing 
as it does for the most part through the barren 
desert of Kara-Koum, can boast but little of 
the picturesque, at least as that word is under- 
stood by travelers of artistic temperament. Sand 
dunes greet the eve on all sides, stretching to 
where. toward set of sun, the giant forms of the 
Asiatic Balkans can be clearly discerned in the 
distance. Frequently the train is stopped by stray 
camels, which, escaping from a troop of their 
brethren, wander over upon the tracks and are 
wildly pursued by their owner, who chases them 
out of danger and gravely salutes the engineer in 
his cab. 

Near Gheok-Tepé the oasis begins to appear ; 
the route is verdant, and welcome signs of life 
are evident around. Here the soil will be gener- 
ously peopled in time, and a peaceful population, 
engaged in husbandry and herding of cattle, will 
replace the former nomadic warriors who suc- 
cumbed before Skobeleff in 1881. The ruins of 
the Turcoman fortresses stand out in bold relief 
against the clear bright blue Oriental sky, while 
horses and sheep graze quietly in the shadow of 
their battered walls. The fertile nature of the 
ground has already justified some attempts at 
agriculture. 

The road soon crosses the oasis of Atek, where 
there is a population of over 60,000, and we stop 
at the station of Douchak. We are now more 
than 600 miles from Ouzoun-Ada, and have 
reached the exact centre of the Transcaspian Rail- 
way system. Douchak is invested with consider- 
able interest because it was the proposed point 
of departure for the long-contemplated branch 
line connecting with the railway system of India. 
Had this scheme been carried out it would have 
been possible to travel from Paris to the banks of 
the Ganges within twelve days, and to avoid the 
annoyance of seasickness and the necessity of en- 
during the tropical heat of the fierce sunrays 
that beat upon the waters of the Red Sea. The 
distance to the Afghan frontier would be about 
200 kilometers, and from there via the Bolan Pass 
to the point of connection with the Indian’ lines 
about 800 kilometers. The physical difficulties 
surrounding such an undertaking would of course 
be incaleulably greater than any which confronted 
the engineers of the Transcaspian, for the pene- 


tration of Afghanistan is a task not lightly to be 
approached. 

Leaving Douchak, the railway changes its di- 
rection, taking a northeasterly course toward the 
Amou-Daria River. Having crossed the district 
of Tetcheu, an arable alluvial soil stretches up to 
the edges of the oasis of Mery. On this side the 
stations of Gheok-Sougar and Djoudjou-Kli are 
fed by the Canal Alikhanoff, which carries the 
water of the Murghab River. Kari-Bata is a 
station nine hours distant from Ouzoun-Ada, and 
is the last stopping place this side of Merv. An 
important camp was established here by the Rus- 
siuns some years ago. The soldiers were housed 
under canvas, and the native laborers, acting un- 
der the orders of the military, were allowed to 
use such tents as were not in use. The soldierc 
directed the scientific part of the construction, 
and also worked the telegraphic system. 

The nearer we get to Merv the richer is the 
vegetation, and herds of oxen are seen grazing on 
the pasture lands, which in turn give place to cul- 
tivated fields. Then there are numerous villages, 
one succeeding the other, the dwellings separated 
by regular walls, and fruit gardens becoming fre- 
quent. The architecture of the houses is more 
and more defined, even ornate, their surroundings 
being well and neatly ordered. The ancient 
city of Merv is striking in its aspect, looking like 
a great fortress, of which the walls rise proudly 
along the banks of a clear, clean river. This is 
the Murghab, mirroring in its bosom the gates 
and towers designed and fashioned by the Oriental 
brain and hands of a long-forgotten generation. 
The depot is situated in the new city built by the 
Russians, a dusty, uninviting town, devoid of trees 
and with an atmosphere strongly suggestive of 
newness. The intention in building this place 
was to afford accommodations for employés of the 
road, and also for the civil and military represent- 
atives of Russian rule. General Annenkoff used 
to make Merv his headquarters, and prior to the 
completion of the new houses he lived upon a 
special car in which he used to make the run of 
the line, inspecting the works and entertaining 
aboard his train interested travelers who were vis- 
iting the scene along the railway works, On 
fair days the fine figure of the general was a fa- 
miliar sight npon the open observation car which 
always accompanied his train. 

Ancient Merv, the greater part of which is now 
in ruins, rises ona plateau beyond the reach of 
the inundations of the occasionally overflowing 
Murghab. To right and left of the railroad the 
remains of walls, towers and fortified gateways 
make one striking scene. Here it is a tomb, there 
a fort, which will recall not only the Moorish ru- 
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ins of Spain and Algiers, but :lso the dédris of our 
own medieval civilization. Between the great 
towers of an old gateway are arches of brick, be- 
neath which the eve instinctively seeks the dis- 
used and rusting chains of a drawbridge. May it 
not be fair to search in such places as Merv for 
an Oriental interpretation of much of the Gothic 
builder’s art ? The traces of Merv’s former glory 
are to be seen at many points along the river, in- 
dicating how prosperous she must once have been, 
both as an intramural and a suburban city. 
When sacked by her Mongolian and Mussulman 
foes her citizens were slow in repairing the ruin. 
Nevertheless, after the last defeat of the Mervians 
by the Ameer of Bokhara the city continued to 
be inhabited. In 1856 the Turcomans of Penj- 
deh attacked the place, and were put to flight by 
the aboriginal Tekkes. It was with the chief of 
these savage Tekkes that the Russians became in- 
volved in war, and in 1873 he built a strong cit- 
adel, covering an area of eight kilometers.  Ilis 
successor repulsed the Russians under the walls 
of Gheok-Tepé. 

Modern Merv promises to become one of the 
great centres of Asia. A market is held there, 
on a large plain to the right of the River Mur. 
ghab, which lasts for a whole week, and is attend- 
ed by fully 10,000 persons. The Tekkes estab- 
lish bazaars for the sale of clothing, hats and 
shoes for men, besides ornaments for women, and 
various articles of native design. These they will 
readily exchange for tobacco and ardent spirits. 
The railroad may have conduced to the building 
up of Mervas a commercial centre, but it has also 
been the means of introducing European vices. 
Drinking has become a familiar practice, and the 
Tekkes have acquired a strong taste for brandy. 
Fruits, such as melons, apricots, pears, and the 
skins of tigers and panthers, are sold. Horses are 
another salable commodity, and vary in price 
from $0 to $1,000. General Annenkoff used to 
ride a remarkably fine horse which he bought at 
the market of Merv for $500. 

The fair is really a scene of wonderful local 
color sufficient to rejoice the heart of any culti- 
vated observer. Thousands and thousands of 
Tekkes congregate there, striking physical types, 
with their wide foreheads, small, bloodshot eyes, 
broken noses, thick lips, ears starting forth prom- 
inently from their heads, and swarthy, sunburnt 
faces framed in coarse black beards. Against the 
Russians they bear no ill will, even though the 
Muscovite is their conqueror ; they willingly and 
with the best of good humor wait upon him 
with supplies of food. But this is not so with the 
young women of the Tekke race, who remain se- 
cluded in their kabitkas, or skin tents. He who 
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wishes to pay his addresses to one of them must 
cultivate the friendship of and secure an intro- 
duction from some neighboring khan. 

For obvious reasons the Russians did not try 
to form here a native.army recruited from these 
conquered races. General Dondoukoff only organ- 
ized two Turcoman squadrons, and armed them 
with the Berdan rifle. The difference between the 
native costume of these enrolled warriors differs 
alone as regards the wearing of a special white 
headdress and white epaulets. They are largely 
employed for the purpose of varrying letters and 
keeping up communications between villages re- 
mote from the railway line. They have, however, 
been found useful for offensive purposes, and at 
Koutska, under General Alikhanoff, they made a 
successful resistance to the Afghan cavalry. From 
Alikhanoff they received a white standard, bear- 
ing upon one side, embroidered in letters of gold, 
the word “ Allah,” in Arabic characters, and on 
the other the imperial arms and crown of the 
Czar Alexander III. During the charge at 
Koutska the bearer of this standard was severely 
wounded, and the white flag literally covered with 
blood. 

It first occasioned some surprise that these wild 
guerrillas should have become so readily amenable 
to the discipline of the Russian Army. General 
Dondoukoff thus explains it: ‘‘ It is very simple ; 
[ gained their confidence by ¢alhing to them. And 
I have told them I have another discourse in read- 
iness.” By that he referred to the hangman’s 
noose. We see that the general had a certain grim 
humor in his composition which he knew how to 
use to advantage. The troops raised in this way 
are commanded by Russian officers, but the 
khans, who in the tribal organization of the 
Turcomans occupy the position of chief magis- 
trates, also hold the officer’s grade. At the open- 
ing of the station of Merv the native squadrons 
were reviewed by Russian generals, being drawn 
up in order according to tribes, each battalion 
having its mounted men, one of whom carried a 
standard. There were T'ekkes from Merv, Sa- 
rakhs from Tolatane and from Penj-deh. 

A large proportion of the Tekkes are nomadic, 
and they camp in villages composed of twenty or 
thirty tents. Two or three times a year they 
break camp, migrating to some other location 
with their women, their dogs and their herds of 
sheep and goats. The Russians do not interfere 
with them. ‘Tribes which remain in one place, 
and those which wander, have one thing in com- 
mon—they all frequent well-watered regions. 
Water is the link which in Central Asia binds to- 
gether the body politic, and it is along the grander 
water courses and the smaller streams that the 
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oblique lines of villages are seen. ‘The central- 
ization of population in Merv is due to the Mur- 
ghab River, the adjacent settlements owing their 
existence to its various tributary streams. The 
Russians built a fine wooden bridge across the 
Murghab at Merv, which is a convenience for the 
railway and the people of the town. 

Philosophers tell us that great virtue is char- 
acteristic of simple primitive, unenlightened peo- 
ples, rather than of the more sophisticated ; but 
the Tekkes do not supply an illustration of the 
theory. Their national character is summed up 
in a proverb formerly current all over the coun- 
try, from the Caspian to the Afghan frontier : 
‘“‘If the enemy comes to pillage your father, 
pillage you with the enemy.” The Tekkes are 
not now anything like the robbers they once were, 
but while the Russians may perhaps claim some 
of the credit for this, they must also be held re- 
sponsible, as already remarked, for the introduc- 
tion of the drinking habit, so that if the Tekkes 
have on the one hand gained from contact with 
civilization, they have lost on the other. 

The Transcaspian Railway ends at Samarcand, 
completing there its total mileage of 1,360 versts 
from Ouzoun-Ada,.. I have no space to describe 
that ancient city, nor even Bokhara, also famous 
as one of the holy centres of Islam. Bokhara has 
fallen from a population of 300,000 to a little 
over 30,000 souls. The sand winds have had 
much to do with this result, drying up the water 
courses and rendering the land an uninhabitable 
desert. 

Having followed the Transcaspian Railway 
along its entire Central Asian route from once ter- 
minus to the other, I must now retrace my steps 
and cross the Caspian Sea at Ouzoun-Ada to 
reach Baku, on the Russian shore. Thus I can 
explain the westward progress of the cholera, and 
show how the railway acted as a direct means of 
contagion. 

One week after the cholera first appeared at 
Turbeti-Sheik-Djami, in the middle of May, sev- 
eral cases occurred at Meshed, in Khorassan, a 
place of great importance and largely populated. 
It seems that Djami, being on the Afghan-Persian 
border, was raided by a detachment of Afghan 
soldiers, who drove out a number of cholera- 
stricken families. Gathering what they could of 
their scattered household goods, they unfortu- 
nately fled to Meshed, where they excited no sus- 
picions whatever, because no one at that time, 
either in the Persian city or anywhere clse out- 
side Djami, had heard anything of a cholera out- 
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break. Yet infection had entered into the busy 
marts of Meshed, and the seeds of death’s harvest 
were sown. ‘Two Russian merchants from Baku, 
about the date of June Ist, left Meshed on their 
home trip, and unconsciously carried the germs 
of infection to Sarakhs, on the Russian frontier, the 
first victim there being a Russian Government offi- 
cial. Once the cholera got into Sarakhs it found 
a ready-made channel for its dissemination in two 
opposite directions—to Merv and Ouzoun- Ada, on 
the Caspian Sea facing Baku. 

In the days before Annenkoff’s genius pene- 
trated the Central Asian wilds with his Trans- 
caspian Railroad, annihilating distance and set- 
ting at naught the physical barriers set up by 
nature, there lay, between Gheok-Tepé and the 
Caspian fort of Mikhailowsk, a trackless, desert 
waste of sand. Then cholera had no chance to 
enter European Russia; the desert intervened ; 
but they have changed all that, and the puffing 
engine with its train of rattling cars is the agent 
of civilization and of death. Before the Trans- 
caspian road was built no less than four epidemics 
of cholera failed within this century to get fur- 
thur west than Gheok-Tepé. It has been sadly 
otherwise in 1892. By June 10th the disease wag 
prevalent in Ouzoun-Ada, and was brouglit across 
to Baku in the steamers, and the two Russian 
merchants who had originally carried the cholera 
germs from Meshed finally succumbed to it when 
they reached their homes in Baku. The latter 
place is an ideal ¢c/ape of contagion. Its petro- 
leum wells attract all sorts of Asiatics who come 
by the railway to look for work, and when they 
get to Baku they form dirty additions to a dirty 
population of an ever-filthy town. The sanitary 
arrangements of the municipality, the household- 
ers and the transient citizens are beneath con- 
tempt, and so it naturally, followed that in Baku 
the disease took firm root and stalked forth lusty 
and defiant, seeking new fields of conquest in tie 
Occident. 

The rest of the story is familiar to our read- 
ers, and need not be gone over here. It remains 
only to be added that, even though it has acted 
as a death-dealing agent in the present case, the 
Transeaspian road must eventually prove an un- 
disguised blessing to Central Asia, for with the 
progress of civilization, in which the road is an 
all-important factor, the very condition of things 
productive of epidemics must necessarily be re- 
moved. This happy period may be at some dis- 
tance, but it is bound to come before another 
century has passed over our sphere. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Born at Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17th, 1807. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue next (December) number of Frank Lesuie’s Por- 
vLaR Monvtucy, being the Christmas number, will contain 
a variety of contributions appropriate to the season, and 
will be especially rich in pictorial illustration. Among 
the notable papers will be an elaborate one upon ‘* Tenny- 
son,” the English laureate, prepared expressly for this 
magazine by Mr. E. 8. Nadal. 


Taree of America’s patriarchs of song— Whitman, Whit- 
tier and Dr: T. W. Parsons—have died during the year 
now drawing to its close: and it is but little more than 
a twelvemonth since Lowe!l passed away. Dr. Holmes, 
‘‘ eighty-three years young,” is now a sole surviving lit- 
erary landmark of our country, like Tennyson in England. 
Tennyson, Holmes and Whittier, as our readers will re- 


Died at Amesbury, Mass., Sept. 7th, 1892. 


member, were the ‘* Three Octogenarian Poets ” to whom 
tribute was paid by Mr. George Makepeace Towle, in an ar- 
ticle published, with portraits of the illustrious trio, in 
Frank Lesuiz’s Poputar Montuvy for July, 1890. The 
admirable portrait of Whittier, on this page, is reprinted 
from that number of the magazine. 


A pretty little handbook, the principal object of which 
is to solve the difficulties attending the application of vitri- 
fiable colors to china, is published by the Osgood Art 
School, Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. It 
is full of clear, concise, practical information regarding 
the best methods for gilding, mixing of colors, ground 
laying. firing, ete., and will prove an invaluable manual 
for self-tuition in ceramic decoration. Its title is, ‘‘ How 
to Apply Royal Worcester, Matt, Bronze, La Croix and 


Dresien Colors to China.” It is well illustrated. 
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ELECTRICITY 


THE remarkable success in electric street illu- 
minations achieved at St. Louis this fall has called 
general attention to the fact that in no city in the 
world has greater advantage been taken of elec- 
tricity as an illuminating and motive power than 
in the great city on the banks of the Mississippi, 
which is making itself famous all the world over 
by its commercial progress and its phenomenal 
hospitality. The elec- 
trical panorama and 
pyrotechnic effects 
which have been de- 
lighting hundreds of 
thousands of specta- 
tors during the last 
six weeks were de- 
scribed in the last 
number of FRANK 
LEsLIE’s POPULAR 
MONTHLY, and _ this 
month an illustration 
is given of one of the 
panorama which com- 
peted with four other 
masterpieces for first 
place in the estima- 
tion and admiration 
of the crowds. 

The carnival season 
of 1892 terminates 
with the month of 
October, and can be 


the most successful of 
the annual events of 
its kind in St. Louis, 
but also as by far the 
most successful car- 
nival ever held in the 
United States. The 
resident population of 
St. Louis is now about 
550,000, but a census 
taken during the first 
week of October would 
have revealed the presence in the city of something 
bordering very closely upon a million. The at- 
tendance at the annual Fair, always very large, 
was even larger than usual this year, and the 
street cars running from the business section of 
the city to the Fair Grounds, a distance of about 
four miles, carried from 75,000 to 150,000 visitors 
per day, in addition to the very heavy morning 
and evening travel. It was a matter of agrec- 
able surprise to the visitors that the street rail- 





ELECTRICAL PANORAMA AT ST. LOUIS. 


IN THE WEST. 


roads making the Fair Grounds their objective 
point were fully equal to the heavy task thrust 
upon them, and although at certain periods of 
the day the cars were of course uncomfortably 
crowded, there was no inconvenience and very 
little delay, the ordinary cars running on time, 
with specials at frequent intervals between them. 

The successful transportation of these ener- 
mous crowds without 
hitch or difficulty is 
only another evidence 
of the fact, of which 
electricians are al- 
ready well aware, that 
St. Louis has the best 
electric-car system in 
the world. Six years 
ago a cable-car boom 
resulted from the de- 
mand for rapid trans- 
it, and about sixty 
miles of cable track 
were laid within two 
years. <A fair trial 
given to electricity 
with overhead wires 
resulted, however, in 
the discovery that this 
was the most suitable 
motive power for a 
large city situated like 
St. Louis; and as a 
result there are now 
one hundred and fifty 
miles of electric roads 
in the metropolis of 
the West, in addition 
to fifty miles of track 
which will be operat- 
ed by electricity dur- 
ing the current win- 
ter, active work being 
now in progress on the 
power house and car 
equipment. In the 
race between clectricity and cable the former has 
won hands down, one road having abandoned its 
cable and torn up its conduit in order to operate 
its road by electricity, while another length of 
cable road has been doomed, and will in the 
course of a few weeks be superseded by the more 
modern and popular system. 

The longest electric road in St. Louis, exclud- 
ing branches from the calculation, is the St. 
Louis and Suburban, the successor of the St. 
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Louis Cable and Western Road. This runs from 
the centre of the business section to the city lim- 
its, six miles west, and thence straight across St. 
Louis County to the town of Florissant, one of 
the oldest cities in the West. The main line of 
this road is twenty-four miles long, and is the 
longest electric road in the world operated from 
one power house. Prior to the adoption of elec- 
tricity as a motive power the road was operated 
partly by cable and partly by steam, and failing to 
meet operating expenses, it went into the hands 
of areceiver. A local company was then formed, 
the franchise purchased, the road reconstructed 
as an electric line its entire length, and since that 
time the traffic has increased to such an extraor- 
dinary extent that the road has experienced great 
difficulty in procuring cars rapidly enough from 
the builders to supply the demands of its patrons. 

The road operating the greatest actual mile- 
age by electricity is the Lindell, which now runs 
over thirty-five miles of track, having more than 
doubled the distance traversed since it aban- 
doned horse cars and adopted electricity. This 
road is making a specialty of vestibuled cars, the 
patent of its manager, which have proved as eco- 
nomical to the company as they have certainly be- 
come popular with passengers. The downtown ter- 
minals of this road are at the eastern approach to 
the Merchants’ Bridge, and in its downtown sec- 
tion it makes use of ornamental poles in the cen- 
tre of the street for the suspension of its wires, 
instead of the usual and somewhat unsightly side 
poles. These centre poles have been made free 
use of during the carnival, and have been coyv- 
ered with clusters of incandescent burners, pro- 
ducing a semicircular array of dazzling light very 
marked in its effect. 

The Union Depot series of railroads, including 
the Mound City, which is operated from the 
same power house, has thirty-two miles of’ track, 
and provides excellent rapid-transit facilities for 
several southern and southwestern wards, which 
have developed with extraordinary rapidity as a 
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result of the enterprise of the company.: The 
Belfontaine Road with its twelve miles of track 
affords communication with the cemeteries in the 
northwestern portion of the city, while the South- 
ern Railroad with eighteen miles carries passen- 
gers past the largest brewery in America, and 
almost within walking distance of the Govern- 
ment Barracks at Jefferson. ‘The Cass Avenue 
system of roads, now in course of rapid transfor- 
mation from horse-car roads to electric lines, pro- 
vide three additional routes to the Fair Grounds, 
and the Missouri Railroad has fifteen miles of 
electric road and nine miles of cable. In addi- 
tion to these roads are the Citizens’, the People’s 
and the Broadway lines, all operated by cable, 
making a total of just 200 miles of rapid transit, 
excluding the roads already mentioned as being 
ia course of reconstruction. 

Everyone who has ridden on the electric roads 
of St. Louis acknowledges their superiority and is 
loud in his expression of praise. As the result of 
this popularity, aided, of course, by the rapid in- 
crease in population of the city and its ever-in- 
creasing popularity as a place of resort, the growth 
in the number of passengers carried has been 
something more than phenomenal. In 1885, the 
last year in which horses were used to any great 
extent for horse-car purposes, the number of pas- 
sengers carried during the year was 41,000,000. 
In 1891 it was 81,000,000, or almost double the 
total of six years previously. The 1892 figures are 
even more remarkable, the quarterly returns to 
date indicating a total considerably in excess of 
100,000,000 for the year. 

Taking these figures into account, the claim of 
St. Louis to the possession of the best rapid-transit 
system of the world can be easily seen to be 
well founded, and the figures not only point to 
well-sustained increase in population, but also 
speak eloquently of the success of the autumnal 
festivities and the enormous number of people who 
visit the Carnival City during the months of Sep- 
tember and October of each year. 
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